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Presbyterian Church of Wales. 


Welsh and English Sections. 


A. 


V V E come to know and under- 
stand the lives and char- 


acters of individuals and nations by 
means of history. History divides 
itself into two parts,—that which has 
been made,—and that which is in the 
process of being made. Both are of the 
utmost importance to each genera- 
tion. What has been made, we need 
to know, in order to shape our lives 
accordingly. What is being made 
demands our deepest thought, and 
most sincere consideration, for out of 
it will flow the issues of life to coming 
generations. 

The farmer reads the history of 
agriculture and farming. He ponders 
over what he hears and sees in the 
markets, fairs, and annual shows. 
Knowledge thus acquired fits him for 
the task of forging another link in 
the historical chain. Commercial men 
read their morning paper,—to wit,— 
the history of commerce published in 
daily parts. Hach day onthe exchange 
they also ascertain the real state of the 
markets of the world, after which 
they proceed to make history by means 
of bargains, speculations, and the in- 
troduction of various produces. 

THE CHURCH, OR KINGDOM OF Gop, 
is come down from Heaven to this 
world. It hatha history of its own— 
a history which is in but not of this 
world. This history is like a “pure 
river of water, proceeding out of the 
Throne of God and of the Lamb, and 
on either side of the river was there 


the Tree of Life, which bare twelve 
manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit 
every month; and the leaves of the 
Tree were for the healing of the 
nations.” 

It behoves us, as Christians, to be 
familiar with the course of this river, 
and well-versed in its ebbs and flows, 
and the intricacies of its passages. 
Kach member ought to be well in- 
formed in the doings of his own 
church, and a master of the main 
facts relative thereto, in order to be 
well equipped for the task of making 
history in his own day. 

Cuurca HIsTory covers a wide 
area of both time and space. 

In fact, it is as broad as the earth, 
and as long as time itself, also the 
parts thereof seem as numerous as the 
sand on the sea shore. Owing to the 
multiplicity of nations, languages, and 
the various conditions of life, this 
history is given in fragments, May 
be that some day there shall appear 
a man sent from God, for the purpose 
of gathering all the fragments and 
join them together in one variegated 
garment. Until such a one comes 
we have to be content with Church 
History in its fragmentary form, and 
we purpose giving one such fragment 
in the following pages :— 

Twice did the Patriarch plead with 
the angel that the city to which he 
would escape was “but a little one.” 
We also shall own that our Church,— 
this modern Zoar,—is “but a little 
one,’ yea, very little in comparison 
with some other “cities of God” in 
the United Kingdom. Nevertheless 
she has been, and still continues tc be 
a city of refuge to many souls fleeing 
from Sodom. 


The area covered by our history is 
only 7,370 square miles, and it is 
easily embraced within the arms of 
200 years. Yet into so small a space, 
and so short a period, there has been 
packed a huge amount of labour, the 
fruit-yielding crops of which are 
second to none; no not even to those 
garnered in the land of religion— 
Palestine—in its palmy days. 

This Church is known as the 


CALVINISTIC METHODIST CHURCH 
or 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH of WALES. 


There are other Presbyterian Churches, 
such as the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 

55 na Scotland. 

i aie Treland. 
Canada. 
Australia. 
Africa. 
America. 


In theology they are “Calvinists,” 
e.g., they have adopted the principal 
tenets of Calvin’s theology as the 
basis of their Confession of Faith. 
Moreover the epithet “ Calvinists” 
was used as a mark of distinction 
between them and the “ Arminians.” 
The followers of John and Charles 
Wesley became known as Arminians, 
or Wesleyan Methodists, whilst those 
which counted George Whitfield as 
their leader were called “ Calvinistic 
Methodists.” Thus in theology they 
were Calvinists, and in church polity 
Presbyterians. 

The appended figures will interest 
the reader, being that they give a 
summary of the general status of the 
Church in the present day :— 


Churches and Preaching Stations 1,599 
Ministers and Preachers a pont Hl ZOD 
Church Officers,—Elders and Deacons 5 865 


Total Number of Church Members .. 243, 288 
Sabbath School Officers and Members 205, 835 
Adherents A . 302,167 


£ s. d. 

Total Amount of Money Col- 
lected towards all purposes 

in the year19038 ... ... .. 

Estimate Value of all the 

Property owned by the Con- 

nexion soo eee ee eee ee 


289,681 6 10 


345,014 0 0 


B. 


‘The people which sat in darkness saw great light, 
‘‘And to them which sat in the region and 
shadow of death,— 
“Light is sprung up.” 


N the dim light thrown upon the 
life-path of the ancient Britons 
at the dawn of the Christian 

era, we perceive that they were 
religiously disposed. That very 
ancient and far-extended faith— 
Druidism—flourished among them in 
all its vigour. Their clans were 
formed, and provinces outlined upon 
religious pretentions. Their feuds, 
strifes and battles originated in 
certain religious differences, and their 
chief festivities were of a religious 
order. One feature which arrested 
the attention of both invader and 
conqueror, was that which Paul per- 
ceived in the Athenians, viz.: “That 
they were somewhat religious or 
superstitious.” 

Even the intrepid Roman legions 
were checked and subdued in their 
terrific charges, by the sight and 
sound of the British, performing 
their religious rites, and supplicating 
their gods. 

In the record of some of the battles 
we see the British warrior striding 
forth to meet his Roman foe, as if 
clothed with the armour of faith in 
the presence and help of his deities. 

The invasion and conquest of the 
island by the Romans ended event- 
ually in Druidism being supplanted 
by Christianity. 

Various and numerous are the 
opinions given regarding the first 
Christian Missionary or Missionaries 
to our shores. Are we not safe in 
surmising that the first Gospel 
preacher in Britain was one of the 
rank and file of the Roman soldiery ? 
There were doubtless in the army and 
attached to it as slaves many Chris- 
tians. In the fulness of their joy, 
and the fervency of feeling through 
faith in Christ the “word was in 
their heart as a burning fire shut up 
in their bones, they were weary with 


forbearing and could not stay:” 
wherefore they gladly told it out to 
the Britons that “Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” The 
preaching of the word to them was 
not in vain. Tribe after tribe forsook 
their idols and turned to the living 
God. In after years they held 
tenaciously to the Gospel in its purity 
when attempts were made to lead 
them astray. 

In the years 597 to 604, Augustine, 
a Romish prior and the first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, demanded the 
submission of the Welsh to what was 
termed as the “ Universal supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome.” But these 
strong men of faith rejected the 
Prelate’s overtures, and took exception 
to his views upon many points of 
doctrine, asserting their right to think 
and act independently in matters of 
religion. How long they succeeded 
in thus resisting the encroachments 
of Popery is not known. This is 
known that at last the pressure and 
strain became so severe that they were 
foreed to yield, and the enemy came 
in like a flood. According to one 
reliable historian it was the spiritual 
indifference prevalent throughout the 
country which gave the Papacy its 
vantage ground. This indifference or 
spiritual lethargy may be partly 
accounted for when we consider their 
political and social welfare. We read 
in Holy Writ that the once pious and 
God-like people, the Hebrews, whilst 
under Egyptian tyranny and oppres- 
sion degenerated into impiety and 
idolatry. When Moses the deliverer 
appeared they seemed to have for- 
gotten the Lord God of their fathers, 
having, as it were, acclimatized them- 
selves to the vicious atmosphere of 
the land of oppression. Such also 
might have been the case with the 
Welsh nation crouching in fear among 
the rugged hills of Cambria. Chased 
and hunted like partridges by their 
conquerors, betrayed and harassed by 
their own kith and kin, they became 
distressed and discouraged, yielding 
themselves up to vile passions and 
every evil propensities, Whilst they 


were in such a condition a revival of 
papacy took place, and with ease 
were the heresies and formalities of 
the Romish Church infused into the 
minds of the people. ‘These things 
led to a night of ignorance and 
superstition. “The people sat in 
darkness and the shadow of death.” 
As in Nineveh, so in Wales, the bulk 
of the inhabitants “could not discern 
between their right hand and their 
left hand.” It was a matter of 
indifference to them what party pre- 
dominated in the state,—Protestants 
or Papists,—and what was of far 
greater consequences they were heed- 
less as regards their eternal well-being, 
having accustomed themselves to the 
gloom and darkness of thisnightof sin. 

But the dawn of day came at last. 
Whilst Wycliffe illuminated the re- 
ligious sky of England, and John 
Huss that of Bohemia, Walter Brute 
shone in the cloudy firmament of 
Wales, and was soon followed by a 
train of illustrious men, such as Vicar 
Pritchard, John Penry, William Wroth, 
Walter Caradoc, Vavasor Powell, 
William Erbury, John Williams, 
Morgan Llwyd, Henry Maurice, Hugh 
and James Owen. By the arduous 
labours of these pioneers of the Re- 
formation great good was done, and 
a praiseworthy attempt made to 
evangelize the masses. Nevertheless 
at the opening of the Highteenth Cen- 
tury the fruit of their labours was 
exceedingly small. Truly the light 
had appeared, and was being diffused 
abroad ; but as yet it was dim,—just 
sufficient to reveal the gloom and 
darkness of the passing night. Where- 
fore the Lord God of Salvation raised 
the Methodist Fathers, and sent them 
to initiate that great revival whereby 
the whole of Wales experienced a 
religious awakening and a spiritual 
upheaval of such magnitude as was 
never known aforetime in the land. 
Allusion is made to this by the “Sweet 
Singer of Wales’ in his beautiful 
elegy to Daniel Rowlands,— 


‘¢ When dark night o’er-covered Britain, 
With no sign of dawning day, 
And a heavy sleep pervading 
Over all in great dismay ; 


Daniel blew in that bright trumpet, 
Sounded first on Sinai’s hill, 

Till the rocks did shake and tremble, 
Rend in twain with such a thrill. 


He was titled ‘ Boanerges,’ 
Son of thunder,—fiery,—strong, 
Shaking with a sway terrific, 
Hardened sinners in the throng ; 
‘Come, awaken,’ was his message, 
Lo! your city is on fire. 
For your life escape this moment, 
Ere consumed by heaven’s ire.’” 


CG: 


“And thou shalt know that the Lord of Host hath 
sent me unto you. For who hath despised the 
day of smal! things.”’ 


a} 

Wists oe beloved country, 

and sweetest home on 
earth—with itsmountains and valleys, 
hills and dales, highlands, and glens, 
groves, rivers, and rich pasture land,— 
is not wanting in both men and women 
worthy of the name of Reformers. 
Its area is small,—the epithet “little 
Wales” is geographically appropriate, 
nevertheless it stands abreast with 
other lands in its fine array of 
watriors, patriots, philanthropists, and 
reformers. If other people have their 
famous sons, so hath the Cymry. If 
other nations can boast of their great 
men so can the Welsh. When in days 
of yore the Athenians had their 
Theseus,—the Romans had _ their 
Romulus,—the Scandinavians had 
their Odin,—the Welsh had their 
“Hugh Gadarn,” ie. mighty Hugh. 
Whilst Englishmen have reason to 
glory in Wellington and Nelson, 
Frenchmen in their Joan of Are and 
Napoleon, Italians in their Garibaldi, 
Russians in their Peter the Great, and 
Germans in their Charles—Welshmen 
are entitled to sing the praises of 
Caratacus Boadicea, and “Llewellyn 


em Llyw olaf’—Llewellyn our last 
Prince. 

In the religious annals of England 
complimentary references are being 
made to the marvellous work done by 
Wycliffe, Whitfield, the Wesleys, and 
the Puritan divines. 

Scotchmen deem it the highest 
pleasure of life to tell the world of 
the glorious achievements of John 
Knox, Murray, Buchanaan, Wishart 
and Hamilton. 

The French have every reason to be 
proud of the brillianey and effective- 
ness of the labours of Bordeaux and 
Massilon. 

The Germans will not cease to 
remind us of what the nation and, 
indeed, the whole civilized world 
owe to Martin Luther and Philip 
Melancthon. 

In like manner do the people of 
Wales joyfully proclaim what God 
hath done to the Principality by 
means of the untiring labours and 
self-sacrificing efforts of such men 
as Griffith Jones, Daniel Rowlands, 
Howell Harris, William Williams, 
and Christmas Evans. 

When the bright and glorious day 
of the 


Methodist Reformation 


dawned uponour land, other territories 
and people were illuminated by the 
same light divine. History seems to 
favour the supposition that all the 
countries of Europe, together with 
the great Continent of America were 
simultaneously blessed by means of 
this great awakening. The breath of 
life passed over these regions, and 
gave new vitality and enthusiasm to 
the religion of thousands. 

In the ordinary course of nature 
most of the storms and tempestuous 
winds come to the British Isles from 
beyond the Atlantic. 

As one naively said,—‘ When the 
Americans are angry with us they 
let free the winds to rush upon us,— 
as the farmer unchains his dogs that 
they might chase and harass the 
night marauders,” 


We cannot vouch for the correctness 
of such a saying; but this we know 
that the refreshing and invigorating 
winds often come from the Land of 
the West. May it not be true also 
that when the soft and salubrious 
breezes of heaven blew over the 
nations in the beginning of the 
Highteenth Century. it touched the 
earth first at Northampton, New 
England, where the great divine, 
Jonathan Edwards, ministered. From 
thence it passed to the Indian Settle- 
ments, where the devout David 
Brainerd laboured. Afterwards it 
crossed the Atlantic to the noted 
room in Oxford, wherein assembled 
the Oxford evangelical band, known 
in later days as Methodists. Then it 
passed over to Cambuslang, Kilsyth, 
and other localities in Scotland, 
touching Ireland on its course, reaching 
finally the small villages of Trevecca 
and Llangeitho, from whence it 
permeated the whole Principality, 
enabling the poet-preacher to declare 
that 


“Five of Wales’ largest counties 

Heard the thunder-pealing sound, 

Wakened, lightened, terror-stricken, 
Prostrate fell they to the ground ; 

Wounds were made, yea, wounds so piercing, 
That a healing was not found, 

Till the balm of Calvary’s mountain 
With its virtue did abound.” 


Church history shows that most 
revivals have been inaugurated by a 
new light being shed upon one or 
more of the doctrines of Scripture. 
In each revival some one truth is 
made especially prominent. In the 
early days of Christianity, the promi- 
nence given to the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ proved a powerful 
impetus to religion. Subsequently 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit was 
specially emphasized, resulting in a 
great and mighty awakening. It is 
needless to remind our readers of the 
great truth which was the pivot of 
the Protestant Reformation, and with 


which the name of Martin Luther is 
inseparably associated. There are 
many who well remember the truths 
brought to the forefront in the closing 
years of the last century, by means 
of which the celebrated Moody and 
Sankey roused the people of 
various lands from the sleep of sin. 
So it was with the Reformers, whose 
memories are and will ever be sacred 
in the annals of Wales and Welshmen. 
The Cardinal points of their theology 
and ministry were sin, and the Atone- 
ment for sin. Well could they have 
declared in the words of the Apostle,— 
“We determined not to know any- 
thing among you save Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified.” 

The one leading idea in the Welsh 
Reformation was “ Wales for Christ.” 

In this historical sketch we shall 
introduce to the reader those men 
who did much towards the embodi- 
ment of the same in the origin and 
developement of our denomination. 
Some of these were Evangelists or 
Revivalists,some Organizers or Metho- 
dists, some Apostles or Preachers, and 
some Pastors or Teachers. These all 
laboured in season and out of season 
for the “perfecting of the saints, for 
the work of the ministry, unto the 
building up of the body of Christ.” 

These special features of Christian 
work we have grouped into so many 
periods. Orit may be more correct 
to say that the history in its progress 
partakes of a periodic form. Hach 
period is the natural evolving of 
events. These, again, cluster around 
certain individuals, who by force of 
character and distinguished abilities 
were acknowledged leaders of their 
day and generation. The chief char- 
acteristic of each period corresponds 
with the special functions of the 
individuals who were their respective 
centres. 

The order which we propose to 
adopt in the forthcoming pages will be 
somewhat on the following lines :— 


PERIOD. Date. 


REFORMERS, 


The Revival Period 


The Organizing Period .. 


The Preaching Period ... | 1811 to 1860.. 


The Educational Period .. | 1860 to 1900.. 


17385 to 1785 .. 


1785 to 1811.. 


. Howell Harris. 

;, Daniel Rowlands. 

5, William Williams. 

», Howell Davies, 

», Peter Williams, 

,, David Jones. 

;, John Williams. 

,, David Charles. 

», Lhomas Charles, B.A. 
,, Lhomas Jones. 


. Robert Roberts. 

», Ebenezer Morris. 

», John Elias. 

», Henry Rees. 

», John Jones. 

», Owen Thomas, D.D. 
», Hdward Matthews. 

», Dayid Saunders, D.D. 


. Lewis Edwards, D.D. 

», David Charles, B.A. 

;, John Phillips. 

,, William Howells. 

», John Harris Jones, M.A., Px.D.! 

», David Charles Davies, M.A. 

», Thomas Charles Edwards, M.A., D.D. 


D. 
REVIVAL PERIOD. 


“Wilt Thou not revive us again, 
That Thy people may rejoice in Thee,”’ 


HE Welsh Reformation origin- 

ated simultaneously at ‘l're- 

vecca and Llangeitho. It 

came to pass through the spiritual 
awakening of Howell Harris,—son of 
Howell Harris, Esq..—farmer, of Tre- 
vecca, in the parish of Talgarth, 
Breconshire—and Daniel Rowlands 
—son of the Rev. Daniel Rowlands, 
vicar of the parishes of Llancwnlle 
and Llangeitho, Cardiganshire. There 
is one other name to whom reference 
ought to be made, the name of the 
venerable Methodist Father, the Rev 
Griffith Jones, Llanddowror. He, by 
the fervency of his preaching, and the 
founding of the “ Welsh Circulating 
Schools,’ did much to prepare the 


way for Harris and Rowlands. Under 
his ministry also was Daniel Rowlands 
converted. Although he remained a 
clergyman of the Church of England 
to the close of his life, yet he is entitled 
to be ranked amongst the foremost of 
Welsh Reformers, and no history will 
be complete without due reference to 
him. 

The origin and developement of the 
great work of the Reformation bear 
the impress of the Divine. Of that 
which was done it could have been 
appropriately said: “No man can do 
these miracles except God be with 
him.” 
~ Their doings were without doubt 
miracles in the realms of the spiritual. 
In the initial stages of the movement 
we note the absence of any arrogant 
spirit, or selfish motives. How pure, 
and how transparent are all their 
proceedings. In them we can detect 
no trace of the spirit of schism, or a 
desire to establish a new sect. Were 
not many of these noble men com- 
municants of the Established Church, 
and as such would they have lived 


and died were it not that the doors of 
the Establishment were closed against 
them. 

In a letter written by Howell 
Harris, dated “Trevecca, December 
25, 1742,” we find the following 
words,—“ When I came home I was 
welcomed with the news that our 
minister (clergyman) had actually 
turned out of communion some as 
came among us; I went myself to 
him, and he said he did exclude us, 
and did forbid my coming there for 
reasons which he another time would 
give.” Thus a place at the Lord’s 
Supper was denied them. The work 
of evangelizing the people under the 
auspices of the parish churches was 
forbidden them. No alternative was 
left, but “go into the highways and 
hedges” and preach the Word. 

The Lord marvellously blessed their 
labours, adding daily to the number 
of those who were saved. Ere long 
the movementreached such dimensions 
that necessity was laid upon the 
Reformers to provide a_ religious 
home for the converts. This was 
done formally at an Association 
Meeting—the first of such gatherings— 
held at Watford near Cardiff, January 
5th and 6th, 1743. 

Those present upon that memorable 
occasion were Revs. George Whitfield, 
Moderator; Daniel Rowlands, William 
Williams, and John Powell; Messrs. 
Howell Harris, John Cennick, and 
Joseph Humphreys. The English 
brethren attended by invitation 
extended chiefly on account of the 
bond of union between Harris and 
Whitfield. 

Amongst the few simple rules 
drafted at this first Welsh Method- 
istical Church Court, there is not one 
bearing upon the name or title to be 
given to the new movement. May be 
that this was left to the law of the 
“survival of the fittest” out of the 
many epithets by which they were 
known tothe enemy, such as “Cradocs,” 
“Roundheads,” “ Methodists,’ &c. 
During its development and progress 
.as a religious denomination there have 
been periods of apathy and decline. 


“3 


Even the Christians of those fervent 
days they slumbered and slept, but 
the Lord revived them again and 
again. It is estimated that no less 
than seven revivals took place during 
the ministry of Daniel Rowlands. 

In subsequent years there occurred 
a Series of religious awakenings which 
left such an impression upon the 
country that, even to this day, they 
are being referred to as the Revivals 
of 1820, 1840, 1859, of Beddgelert and 
of Hifionydd. The beneficial results 
of these revivals were not limited to 
religious circles. By means of them 
came to pass that stupendous political, 
social, and educational reform of the 
closing years of the nineteenth 
century. 

The men honoured of God as His 
emissaries in the great Welsh Reform- 
ation were of no mean order. They 
were, as one said, “men of light and 
leading.” They have a name among 
the “mighties,” and have been set 
with princes, even with the princes 
of his people. 


HOWELL HARRIS 
b. Jan. 23—1714. d. July 21—1773. 
Educated for Holy Orders. 
Death of his Father, 1730. 
Schoolmaster at Trevecca, 1732. 
Conversion, 1735. 


Visits the neighbours to tell them of Jesus, in 
Summer, 1735. 


Enters Oxford University Autumn, 1735. 
Begins Revival Tours through Wales, 1736. 
Marriage, 1744. 
Established the ‘‘ Home’’ at Trevecca, 
April, 1752. 
Joins the Army. Preaches in the Soldiers’ 
garb, 1760. 


Buried in Talgarth Churchyard, in the 
presence of 20,000 people. 


Howell Harris always remembered 
both Easter and Whit-Sunday in the 
year 1735. One was to him the day 
of conviction, the other the day of 
“No condemnation.” Upon the one 
Sabbath he came to the foot of the 
Cross burdened with the load of guilt 
and sin. Upon the other holy day 
this burden rolled away, and he was 
filled with the Holy Ghost. 


Previous to his conversion the his- 
tory of Harris is on a line with that 
of many young men! They are semi- 
religious,—‘“ neither cold nor hot.” 
His own version of it is as follows :— 
“My corruptions grew stronger and 
stronger,—I was and had been in a 
miserable state though I knew it not.” 
The said corruptions were not of the 
heart only, but they were being seen 
creeping gradually into his daily life 
and character, in the form of youthful 
vanity and pride. Just then, he 
says,—“The Lord was pleased to 
glorify His free grace in awakening 
me.” Whatanawakening! By means 
of it the whole nation was awakened! 

Sunday before Easter, Harris was at 
the service in Talgarth Church. The 
officiating clergyman,—Rev. Pryce 
Davies,—made special reference to 
the forthcoming Holy Communion 
Sabbath, and urged all his hearers 
to present themselves at the Lord’s 
Table. To the usual excuses given by 
men for not coming he thus replied,— 
“ You plead your unfitness to come to 
the Holy Communion, but let me tell 
you that if you are not fit to come to 
the Lord’s Supper, you are not fit to 
come to church,—you are not fit to 
live,—you are not fit to die.” These 
words made a deep impression upon 
his mind, and he instantly resolved 
to befit himself for the ordinance. 
Wherefore on the Sabbath he took his 
place amongst the communicants in a 
somewhat pharisaic fashion deeming 
himself a worthy guest of the spiritual 
feast to which he had been invited. 
But whilst repeating the prescribed 
confession for communicants, a light 
as from heaven shone into the dark 
recesses of hissoul,and instantaneously 
the pharisee was transformed into a 
publican, sueing for merey. This is 
how he speaks of it,—“I perceived 
that I was going to the Lord’s Table 
with a lie in my mouth.” To him a 
“lie in the mouth” was a lie arising 
out of the heart, a lie that made him 
fear and tremble. whereupon he “ was 
much inclined to withdraw.” The 
sense of sin in its guilt and demerit 
was so terrible that the young com- 


municant was almost forced to rise 
from before the altar andflee. Bunyan 
makes his hero arise and run,—he 
fled away, away, yea, far away from 
the City of Destruction. But Howell 
Harris restrained himself, and he tells 
us how he was able todo so. “Iwas 
much inclined to withdraw, but quieted 
my mind with having determined to 
lead a new life, and in that resolution 
I received the pledges of God’s dying 
love.” 

During the following weeks he 
devoted much time to reading, medita- 
tion, and prayer, and also to fighting 
with self and unbelief, “till one day 
in prayer I felt a strong impression 
on my mind to give myself to God as 
I was, and to leave all to follow Him. 
I believe I was then effectually called 
to be a follower of the Lord, and had 
some inward satisfaction in my soul, 
but had no evidence of my acceptance 
with God till the following Whit- 
Sunday at the Sacrament.” 

The date of that memorable Sunday 
was May 25, 1735. Of it he might 
have sung in the strains of a modern 
popular hymn,— 

‘Oh happy day that fixed my choice on Thee, 
My Saviour, and My God, 

Well may this glowing heart rejoice and tell 

its raptures all abroad.”’ 

“ At the Sacrament,” said he, “ by 
viewing my God on the Cross, I 
was delivered from temptations —the 
spiritual world and eternity began— 
though as yet faintly to appear. All 
my heart was drawn from the world 
and visible things, and was in pursuit 
of more valuable riches. I now began 
to be more happy, and could not help 
telling in going home from Church 
that Whit-Sunday that I knew my 
sins were forgiven me. I could not 
help making it my business to speak 
to all I came near of their danger.” 

In the fulness of his love to God, 
whose forgiveness he had experienced, 
and with a burning desire for the 
salvation of his fellow-men he designed 
and executed a remarkably efficient 
system of pastoral visitation. House 
to house visitation was done by him 
single-handed. The home wasentered, 
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and the Bible read in the hearing of 
the family, then prayer was made on 
their behalf, the result of which proved 
oftimes to be the conversion of the 
whole family. By this means every 
human habitation was sought out, 
and every parishioner heard the 
Gospel message. Upon the Sabbath 
days he regularly attended theservices 
of the church of which he was a 
member, and at times, either on 
Sunday or week-day, he was wont to 
stand in the churchyard and address 
or exhort the people. One such service 
is referred to by Williams, of Panty- 
celyn, when he sings of his own con- 
version :— 
“ That one spot I will remember, 
Where I first beheld thy face, 
Nigh the porch of yon quaint structure, 
With no pulpit or a mace. 
In a voice so grave yet heavenly, 
As one seeing the ‘ World to come,’ 


Thou didst warn the people boldly, 
Pointing to the Judgment doom.”’ 


His fame as an exhorter, and soul- 
winner went abroad, and ere long he 
was invited to visit other parishes to 
make known the love of God to 
sinners. 

Writing of himself in his diary he 
says, “I continued to go on exhorting 
the poor people, and they flocked to 
hear me every Sunday evening. 
I soon became the public talk of 
the country. The people began to 
assemble by vast numbers, so that 
the houses wherein we met could not 
contain them. The Word was at- 
tended with such power that many 
on the spot cried out to God for the 
pardon of their sins; and such as 
lived in malice confessed their sins, 
making peace with each other, and 
appeared in concern about their 
eternal state. Family worship was 
set up in many houses, and the 
churches as far as I had gone were 
crowded, and likewise the Lord’s Table. 

The beginning of the following 
summer, 1737,a gentleman in Radnor- 
shire sent for me to discourse at his 
house. Though I still continued to 
keep School, yet I went out every 
night to such places where I was sent 
for; and did the same on the Holy- 


days and on the Sabbath until, at 
last, about the latter end of this year, 
I was turned out of my School. This 
conduced to enlarge my sphere, for, 
after this, I readily complied with 
every invitation, and went wherever 
I was sent for by day and night, 
discoursing, generally, three or four 
and, sometimes, five and six times a 
day to crowded auditories.” 

His sphere of labour was enlarged, 
consequently the time at his disposal 
for house to house visitation was 
more limited. This fact which he 
realized even before the summer of 
1737, together with other minor 
incidents, led to the formation of 
sectional meetings named by him 
“Societies.” These gatherings were 
somewhat of a like character to the 
Class Meetings so well known to 
Wesleyan Methodists. But the real 
thing can be seen even this day at 
the week-night services which are 
being held by us as a Denomination 
and which we continue to call 
“Society.” In many of our Welsh 
and English Churches these “Societies” 
are as bright, refreshing, and profitable 
to-day as they have ever been in past 
years. 

Members of various families, whom 
Harris had visited in their homes, 
would assemble together to hear him 
exhort and to unite in sweet fellow- 
ship with one another. Furthermore, 
as his labours increased it became 
necessary to appoint suitable men to 
superintend the said Societies. A 
formal plan on the lines named was 
proposed and adopted by the Reformers 
at their first Association Meetings. 
The work of one sitting was to set 
apart men of honest report and full of 
the Holy Spirit, to whom was 
relegated the duties of watching over 
the spiritual interests of the members 
and to report thereon at subsequent 
Conferences. Some of the reports 
given were simple and _ original, 
bearing the impress of honest dealings 
with immortal souls. They contained 
references to individual cases of 
religious experience, such as the fact 
that— 


“Sarah Jones had a full testimony, 
but was in heavy bondage;” and 
that— 


“Ann Baisdell possessed a sweet 
experience, but was weak ;” also 


“ Jane John enjoys peace with God, 
and goes forward happily, leaning 
on her beloved.” 


Then we are told that— 

“ Daniel Morgan has tasted much of 
the love of God, believes daily, 
and his experience is clear.” 

The first Society Meeting was 
formed at Erwood,—a small village 
seven miles from Talgarth, and fifteen 
miles from Brecon, within sight of 
the Breconshire beacons; a fact which 
might be construed into a prophetic 
intimation relative to the stability of 
the new Movement. This solitary 
one was destined to become a thou- 
sand. By means of repeated visits to 
North and South Wales, Howell 
Harris became instrumental in adding 
daily to the number of believers, and 
the said fraternal gatherings were 
instituted by him in various localities 
with a view to their spiritual nurture. 

The counties of Radnor, Mont- 
gomery, Merioneth, Carnarvon, Flint, 
Denbigh, and Anglesea, together with 
the whole of South Wales and Mon- 
mouth, were frequently visited by 
him, and the crowds who heard him 
were earnestly entreated even with 
tears to repent and believe. But 
alas! the only response given in many 
instances was that of the wicked 
husbandmen,—* they beat him, cast 
stones at him, wounded him in the 
head, and sent him away shamefully 
handled.” 

During his first visit to North 
Wales, he encountered a storm of 
violent persecution from high and 
low. Clergymen, Justices of the 
Peace, Constables, and even Knights 
of the Garter conspired together to 
do him bodily harm, and to incite the 
populace against him. The jottings 
in his diary bespeak turbulent times, 
and the baptism of fire through which 
he passed. “My life was now in 
danger in several places on account 
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of the mob.” <A gang of youths 
followed after him shouting “Down 
with the Roundheads.” A woman 
threw mud at him as an accompani- 
ment to her vile epithet,—* damned 
devil.” Machynlleth would not re- 
ceive him. “However I proposed to 
preach the Gospel to such as met in 
the street, but I was soon obliged to 
desist by the noise of the multitude, 
who continued halloaing, threatening, 
swearing and flinging stones, or any- 
thing they could lay their hands on; 
especially by an attorney’s coming up 
with such rage, and fury in his looks, 
and his mouth so full of the language 
of hell as if his name had been legion, 
and with him a gentleman and a 
clergyman in the same spirit and 
language to head the mob. One of 
them discharged a pistol at me. I 
received no hurt, but was obliged to 
go amongst them into the street, not 
expecting that I should escape alive, 
seeing every circumstance threatened 
me with death; but my hour was not 
yet come.” 

In 1740, whilst preaching at New- 
port, Mon., his coat sleeves were torn, 
his peruke was also taken away, and 
he stood uncovered in the rain. In 
referring to this he exclaims,— “Oh, 
sweet bareheadedness, under the re- 
proach of Christ.” Again he writes, 
“ When we came to Caerleon every- 
thing seemed calm and quiet, when 
brother Seward prayed and discussed 
sweetly by the Market House; but 
when I began to discourse after him 
they began to roar most horribly, 
pelting us with dung and dirt, throw- 
ing eggs, plum stones, and other hard 
substances even in our faces and 
halloaed so loud as to drown my 
voice entirely. When we came to 
Monmouth we had much the same 
treatment as we had at Newport and 
Caerleon. It happened to be the 
horse race there. The Duke of ; 
Lord N——, with a great number of 
gentlemen and ladies were at cinner ; 
they ordered a drum to beat by our 
sides, although the Lord enabled me 
to bear my testimony against their 
balls, assemblies, horse races, and 


drunkenness; but the drum continued 
to beat, and the mob to pelt us with 
apples, pears, stones, and a dead dog.” 

A most dastardly attempt to take 
away his life was made in Radnor- 
shire. Two justices apprehended him 
on the charge of sedition, and illegal 
assemblies. Bail was offered and 
accepted. In due course, he appeared 
at the Quarter Sessions; the same 
being held at night in an upper room 
approached by a high flight of stairs. 
The case was remanded until the 
following sessions, and as he was 
about to leave the hall an attempt 
was made to hurl him down the stairs. 
His life was saved by the sudden 
appearance of one of the magistrates, 
who befriended and led him to a place 
of safety. This instance recalls to the 
mind the words of Scripture,—“ And 
all they in the synagogue when they 
heard these things were filled with 
wrath, and rose up, and thrust him 
out of the city, and led him unto the 
brow of the hill whereon their city 
was built, that they might cast 
him down headlong. But he passing 
through the midst of them went his 
way.” 

A farmer named Walter Rumsey, 
living at For-y-gaer, on the slope of 
the Black Mountains, Breconshire, 
heard a feeble knock at his door about 
twoo’clock inthe morning, and someone 
in a weak voice asking for admission. 
He soon recognised the voice as that 
of Howell Harris, and opened the door 
to find the preacher in a pitiful plight, 
having been shamefully abused by 
some ruffians. His clothes were torn, 
his face covered with blood, his head 
cut in thirteen different parts, and his 
body bruised. The farmer and his 
good lady did for him the Samaritan’s 
part, so that in a few days he was 
able to resume his journey and work. 

He speaks of his visit to Bala, in 
the year 1741, as being remarkable 
for one thing, viz.—THE SHEDDING 
OF BLOOD FOR CHRIST'S SAKEwith 
fists, clubs, and stones, the enemy 
inflicted such wounds upon him, that 
his path could be tracked through the 
street by the blood which flowed as 


he passed along. “I thought it was 
my lot to die the death of Stephen in 
the midst of them. I spoke to them, 
and prayed for them. It was the 
first blood I had shed for Christ.” 
When visiting a locality for the 
first time he invariably attacked the 
besetting sins of the place. As a 
consequence the guilty ones would 
breathe threatenings and slaughter 
against him. A biographer writes of 
him thus :—‘ When Mr. Harris began 
to traverse the country, he thundered 
mostawfully against cursers, swearers, 
drunkards, fighters, liars, Sabbath- 
breakers, &c.,—and, as it were, 
scattered sparks of the fire of hell 
amongst them.” Here are his own 
words upon the matter,—“I took no 
particular text; but discoursed freely 
as the Lord gave me utterance. The 
gift I had received was as yet to con- 
vince the conscience of sin.” 
“Yesterday was a glorious day: I 
was at a great feast, and chose to 
oppose the devil on his own ground; 
and so I discoursed within a few yards 
of a public-house where the diversion 
was to be. At first I was strongest; 
but at length while discoursing on 
the conversion of Zaccheus, and 
endeavouring to draw them by love, 
I lost my authority ; it was dead and 
dry until near the end, the Lord did 
lift up my voice like a trumpet, and 
enabled me to declare home about the 
Lord’s enemies. I never tasted more 
power. I believe some were cut 
through; many wept, and one fainted; 
others felt a great trembling, and all 
were filled with awe. I hope a great 
work will go on in this country, but 
it will cost some battles with Satan 
first. May the Lord arm me in the 
day of battle, and cover my head. If 
I am taken I think it right to go to 
prison; if lam not taken I am almost 
persuaded to stay in this country 
(Montgomeryshire) for a fortnight 
longer.” “The power of God was 
there (service of a thousand people in 
Llandinam) in a remarkable manner. 
You might have heard hearts broken 
into shivers; and such groanings and 
tears and crying that I had never 


heard the like. Many hearts, were, I 
trust, opened for Christ. I was borne, 
as it were, beyond myself. PRAISE 
GoD FOR ME.” 

“There is a great work to be 
accomplished in this place (Llanbryn- 
mair). They live here like brutes, 
knowing nothing. I believe Welsh 
schools will be set up here. Satan’s 
Kingdom shakes, and I hope the 
King of Glory is getting himself the 
victory. 

One William Thomas, sixteen years 
old, heard Howell Harris preach, and 
was so deeply pricked in the heart 
that he remained for four years in the 
pangs and throes of conviction. Light 
and rest, sweet rest, came at last, and 
he eventually became a preacher of 
the Word. In after years, when 
recalling Harris’ preaching, he was 
wont to say “JI feel the authority of 
his voice in my bones at this very 
moment.” 

A young man was hurrying along 
to join his companions in a night’s 
revel or carousal. From afar, a 
distance of at least a quarter of a 
mile, he heard the voice of Harris as 
he stormed the forts of sin. As by a 
writ from the Courts above, he was 
instantly arrested, and became a 
changed man. In later years, when 
an old man, he used to recall the 
incident and say of Harris, “ His 
voice had such authority that it went 
through my bones like a shock.” 

Having thus, at the outset, preached 
the law and the wrath to come in the 
hearing of the people, he would visit 
them again and again, carrying the 
flag of truce and offering full and free 
pardon through Jesus’ blood. As a 
result it is said that “poor souls 
flocked by the thousands to hear the 
Gospel sound.” 

Harris, in writing to Whitfield, 
says,— Since I wrote to you I have 
been out every day settling the dear 
lambs, and there is a revival every- 
where. There are eight counties open 
for you and thirsting to hear you. 
Opposition ceases, so that I believe 
that you will have many Churches 
open, besides Chapels, and some new 
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houses for worship are building. 
Poor WALEs! THE HicH and Hory 
ONE HAS NOT FORGOTTEN THEE.” 

How could it be that the Lord had 
forgotten poor Wales when one only 
of His servants could write thus of 
his labours,—“ Are you so surprised 
at my silence! Did you but take 
turn with me for two or three months 
and see my labours and trials, and 
especially could you take a turn 
through my heart your surprise would 
cease. However, I will inform you. 
It is now about nine weeks since I 
began to go round South and North 
Wales, and this week I came home 
from my last journey round North 
Wales. I have visited in that time 
thirteen counties and travelled mostly 
150 miles every week and discoursed 
twice every day, and sometimes three 
or four times a day. And in this last 
journey I have not taken off my 
clothes for seven nights, and travelled 
from one morning to the next evening, 
without any rest, above a hundred 
miles, discoursing at midnight, or very 
early, on the mountains, being obliged 
to meet at that time to avoid per- 
secution. I had, in another place near 
the town of Bala, where I was 
formerly likely to be murdered, a blow 
on my head nearly violent enough to 
slit my skull in two, but I received no 
hurt. I never saw such crowds 
coming to hear, nor more glory among 
the people; many hearts and doors 
have been late!y opened.” 

Then in 1749, he reviews his past 
labours, saying,—“ I should not have 
mentioned these things so particularly 
had I not feared that I might rob God 
of the glory due to him for helping 
me thus far; and here I must raise 
my Ebenezer. I am,—at writing this 
in the year 1749,—35 years of age, 21 
of which I spent in vanity, and the 
last fourteen years I was called by our 
Lord and followed the Lamb of God. 
He enabled me seven years to do this. 
Preaching mostly out of doors in all 
weathers every day, very few excepted, 
generally three or four times, and 
frequently five times; to ride from 
eight to twenty Welsh miles, and 


upwards, over hills and dangerous 
places, through floods, ice, and snow, 
and He preserved me that I never 
received any material hurt, though I 
often fell from my horse.” 

“Blessed be God I can send you 
good news,—the gospel never ran 
with more speed and glory than now. 
Satan rages horribly, as if he would 
swallow us up alive! but our Lord 
has assured us that he has but a 
short time to reign. Congregations 
are everywhere increasing, fresh doors 
opening and a new commission, as it 
were, given. Many were called and 
wounded, whilst others were so 
favoured with views of our Immanuel 
as to be kept up whole nights singing 
his praises! They were so filled with 
His love that they were obliged to 
say, Lord hold thy hand.” 

“The gentlemen in parts of Brecon- 
shire and Carmarthenshire hunt us 
like partridges! but still the work 
prospers. Four of our brethren have 
been pressed and are now in Brecon 
jail.” 

; In later years Howell Harris with- 
drew from public life. He cancelled 
all outside engagements, so as to be 
able to devote his whole time to the 
work at and around his home at 
Treveeca. This seems as if in the 
initial steps of the Denomination 
Providence led him to lay down the 
basis of stated Ministry for our 
Churches. From being an itinerant 
preacher he became a ‘settled pastor, 
regularly officiating to the one flock. 
The crowds which assembled and 
waited upon his Ministry, were made 
up of men and women from various 
localities, even some of the remotest 
parts of thecountry. Thus it became 
necessary for him to provide accom- 
modation for strangers. This seem- 
ingly temporary provision soon 
developed into an institution to be 
eventually known by the familar 
epithet—“ Trevecca Settlement or 
Family.” The “family” grew rapidly 
into a small community of men and 
women who were led to retire from 
the busy world—“ having all things 
in common,’—dividing their time 
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between farming, carpentering, boot- 
making, tailoring, &c., and devotional 
exercises. 

A visitor to the settlement—Rey. 
Henry Venn, Vicar of Huddersfield, 
gives the following account of what 
he saw and heard. “From Bath 
through Bristol and Gloucester we 
arrived at Treveccain Wales. Happy 
Trevecca! Howell Harris is the father 
of the Settlement, and its founder. 
After labouring for fifteen years more 
vigorously than any of the Servants 
of Christ in this revival, he was so 
hurt in body as to be confined 
to his own house for seven years. 
Upon the beginning of his confine- 
ment, first one and then another, 
whom the Lord converted under his 
word, to the number of near a 
hundred, came and desired to live 
with him, and said that they would 
work and get their bread. By this 
means one hundred and twenty men, 
women and children from very 
distant parts of Wales came and fixed 
their tents at Trevecca. We were 
there three days, and heard their 
experience, which they spoke in 
Welsh to Mr. Harris, and interpreted 
tous. Of all the people I have ever 
seen, this Society seems to be most 
advanced in grace. They spoke as 
men and women who felt themselves 
every moment worthy of eternal 
punishment and infinitely base; and 
yet at the same time they have such 
certainty of salvation through the 
second Adam, the Lord from Heaven, 
as is indeed delightful to behold. 
My heart received a blessing which 
will abide with me.” 

In the Trevecea Home there were 
two persons worthy of special refer- 
ence, viz.,—his mother and his wife. 
One has said that what the mother 
and wife will have a man be, such he 
shall be. The whole course and 
character of a man’s life is in the 
woman’s hand. Wherefore what 
Wales owes to Howell Harris is in 
truth owing to his mother and wife. 

The mother’s name was Susanna. 
The great sorrow of her wedded life 
came on March 9, 1730, in the death 


of her husband when young Howell 
was about 17 yearsold. She evidently 
lived in deeds and notin words. Like 
most mothers her life was that of 
home rule by service. ‘“ Whosoever 
will be chief among you let him be 
your servant.” Her motherly care 
and sympathy, together with her 
prayers cheered the heart and sus- 
tained the “soul” of her “boy” in 
his arduous labours and continual 
sufferings. Equally true and genuine 
was the son’s high regard for and 
filial feelings toward the mother. 
“Tell my dear mother,” is his request 
to his wife, “ she is dearer te me than 
ever.” At the time of her death, in 
January, 1750, he was in Radnorshire 
about the Master’s business. Imme- 
diately on receipt of the sad news 
he hastened home. His _ beloved 
wife alone with her dead anxiously 
awaiting his return. We can portray 
to ourselves the meeting of these two 
around the corpse of a mother so dear! 
He was deeply moved, and listened to 
his wife repeating the mother’s parting 
words,—words, may be, of salutation 
and farewell to himself,—with deep 
sorrow of heart, but not “without 
hope.” 

In the selection of a helpmeet he 
was most fortunate. She loved both 
him and his Master. ‘The first inti- 
mation of his entertaining thoughts of 
matrimony is given in a letter to his 
brother, Mr Joseph Harris, in 1736. 
He writes as a lover is wont to write 
or speak,—“The private joys of a 
religious life are rather conceivable 
than to be described. That, with 
content, and the satisfaction I enjoy 
in the society and favour of——makes 
one easy amidst many waves that beat 
upon me. I have the satisfaction to 
tell you that comes nearest in 
my opinion of any I converse with 
of that sex to myself. I was there 
last week one night, and greatest part 
of two days, but still had the former 
awe upon meand could speak nothing.” 
The one to whom reference is delicately 
made in the foregoing letter was Miss 
Annie Williams, daughter of John 
Williams of Skreen, The awe which 
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he felt in her presence passed away 
by and by, and he found his voice to 
speak something. That something 
was agreeable to her, and_ the 
eventually became betrothed. In his 
letters he addressed her at first as 
“Dear Sister Williams,” then as “Dear 
Jonathan.” After the betrothal she 
became his “ Nancy,” “Dearest Nance,” 
and “O my loveliest Nancy,” but after 
the wedding, on June 18, 1744, she 
became his “My dearest, dearest 
Nancy.” The letters written to her 
as his wife are of a very high order, 
full of manliness, and the deepest of 
piety. “Last night I received thy 
kindest letter, and though I have but 
a moment, yet I must send these lines, 
whilst others are filled with com- 
plaints our scrips are laden with 
praises. While we are kept in the 
dust all is well and shall be well, and 
God will dwell amongst us for He has 
said it. Go on my dearest; how soon 
we shall have no language but praise 
and perfection. O Nancy, my dear 
Nance, we are eternally one in Christ 
Jesus. Let us bow, and love, and 
adore, and wonder, and sink down in 
profound humility. O my love, my 
Nancy, what shall I do for thee? 
Thou happiest of women! what love 
had the Saviour in store for me, in 
giving me such a wife so faithful 
and tender. Surely we do but begin 
to love, now we begin to know the 
mystery and happiness of the married 
state. O my Nancy, farewell, fare- 
well, farewell.” The “farewell” of 
his letter was only for a couple of 
weeks, when he hoped to return from 
London, but on the 9th day of March, 
1770, at the age of 58, his Nancy bids 
him a last “farewell” in this world, 
and passes to her long home, and to 
her Saviour. 

A little over three years went by, 
and Harris followed his beloved one 
to the land of light, and the home of 
the blessed “ where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary be at 
rest.” The dying testimonies were in 
accord with the past life. In them 
were manifested love to Jesus, and a 
passion for saving souls, 


One only child, a daughter was left 
to perpetuate the memory of those 
bright Saints of God. Her name was 
Elizabeth. During her father’s life 
she was united in wedlock to one Dr. 
Charles Prichard of Brecon. This 
good man was not only a physician 
but also a common Councilman of the 
Borough and served as bailiff of that 
ancient town in the years 1776, 1787, 
and 1797 respectively. Mrs. Prichard 
died on February 8, 1826, at the 
ripe age of 77. 

Howell Harris remained a Con- 
formist to the end of his life. He 
conformed to those rules and regula- 
tions of the Established Church 
which did no violence to his con- 
science. And when not forbidden by 
the authorities he gladly participated 
in the ordinances of the Church 
wherein he was nurtured from child- 
hood. Nevertheless he was used by 
the Lord as a joint-originator of a 
new section of the Church of Christ, 
—a section marvellously blessed of 
God to do great things for the “ Land 
of our Fathers.” He has and will 
ever have a right to be called one of 
the “ MetTHopist FATHERS.” 

Of his burial in the Talgarth 
Churchyard, a distinguished lady, 
viz., the Countess of Huntingdon, 
who attended the funeral, writes,— 


“No fewer than twenty thousand people 
were assembled on this solemn occasion ; 
and we had abundance of students in 
the College, and all the ministers and 
exhorters who collected from various 
parts to pay their last tribute of respect 
to the remains of a great man. We had 
three stages erected, and nine sermons 
addressed to the vast multitudes, hun- 
dreds of whom were dissolved in tears. 
Fifteen clergymen were present, six of 
whom blew the Gospel trumpet with 
great power and freedom. Though we 
had enjoyed much of the gracious 

_ presence of God in our assemblies before, 
yet I think I never saw so much at any 
time as on that day ; especially when the 
Lord’s Supper was administered, God 
poured out His Spirit in a wonderful 
manner. Many old Christians told me 
they had never seen so much of the glory 
of the Lord and the riches of His grace, 
nor felt so much of the Gospel before.”’ 


The monumental tablet erected by 
the daughter in loving memory of 
her beloved parents, is to be seen in 
the Talgarth Church, bearing the 
following inscription :— 


Near to the Communion Table lie the 
remains of 


HOWELL HARRIS, Esquire, 


Born at Trevecca, January 23rd, 1714. 


Here, where his body lies, he was convinced 
of sin; 


Had his pardon sealed ; 


Felt the power of Christ’s precious blood 
at the Holy Communion. 


Having tasted grace himself he resolved to 
declare to others what God had done 
for his soul. 


He was the first itinerant Preacher of 
Redemption. 


In this period of Revival in England and Wales 
He preached the Gospel 
For the space of thirty-nine years 
Till he was taken to his final Rest. 


He received those who sought Salvation 
into his house. 


Then sprang up the Family at Trevecca, 
To whom he faithfully ministered unto his end, 
As an indefatigable servant of God, 

And a faithful member of the Church 
of England. 


His end 
Was more blessed than his beginning. 


Looking to Jesus Crucified, 
He rejoiced to the last that death had lost 
its sting. 
He fell asleep in Jesus at Trevecca, July 21st, 
1778, 
And now rests blessedly from all 
his labours. 


Under the same stone lie also the 
remains of his late wife— 


ANNE HARRIS, 


Daughter of John Williams, of Skreen, Esquire, 
Who departed this life, March 9th, 1770, 
aged 58. 

She loved the Lord Jesus, relied on his 
redeeming Grace and Blood, 

And with her last breath declared 
her confidence in him. 

They left one beloved daughter, the constant 
object of their prayers and cares, 


And who honours their venerable memory, 


DANIEL ROWLAND. 


B. at Pant-y-Beudy, near Llangeitho, 1715. 
D. October 16th, 1790, at the Manse, 
Llangeitho. 

Second son of Rev. Daniel Rowland, Vicar of 
Langeitho and Llancwnlle. 
Educated by his father, and at Grammar 
School, Hereford. 

Ordained in London, 1733. 
Llangeitho Curacy under his brother, 1733. 
Converted through the preaching of 
Rey. Griffith Jones, Llanddowror, 1735. 
Meeting of Harris and Rowlands, Devynock, 
1737 


Visit North Wales, 1740. 
Curate to his own son, 1760. 
Expelled from the Pulpit of the Church of 
England, Christmas, 1763. 

The ‘‘ New Chapel”’ erected at Llangeitho, 1764 
Pastor of above for over 26 years. 
Monthly Communion Service instituted, 1764. 
Buried at Llangeitho Parish Churchyard. 
Memorial Monument at Llangeitho unveiled, 
September 7th, 1883. 


The evangelistic movement of 
Harris and Rowlands was a simult- 
aneous mission. Harris at Trevecca 
and Rowlands at Llangeitho opened 
fire upon the ranks of the enemy well- 
nigh the same day and the same hour. 
Both men were unaware of each 
other’s doings; but the Captain of our 
salvation knew all. He it was who 
drew out the plan of campaign, and 
bade them go forth to fight His battles. 

The child Daniel was probably 
trained in the rudiments of knowledge 
by his father and his elder brother 
John. Subsequently, he was sent to 
Hereford Grammar School. Here he 
proved himself to be a brilliant 
student, and soon became an adept 
in the various subjects. But his 
scholastic career with all its bright 
prospects was abruptly closed on 
account of the death of his father in 
the year 1731. 

In 1733 young Rowlands travelled 
on foot all the way to London. Armed 
with “letters dismissory” from the 
Bishop of St. David’s, he presented 
himself before the proper authorities, 
and was duly ordained as curate to 
his brother John, who succeeded the 
father as incumbent of Llangeitho 
and Llancwnlle. This curate soon 
became a preacher and a mighty one 
to boot. Notwithstanding this no 
other preferment was conferred upon 
him by the Church officials. They even 
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withheld from him the incumbency 
when in 1760 his brother lost his life 
by drowning. The father wasignored 
and the son appointed to the living, 
as if the powers of the day were 
determined that he must live and die 
a curate. 

In the opening days of his ministry 
the passages of Scripture selected 
as texts were those calculated to 
arouse the indifferent and affright the 
ungodly. His hearers were startled 
by the reading of such verses as,-— 
“ And these shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment.” “Upon the 
wicked He shall rain snares, fire, 
and brimstone, and an_ horrible 
tempest: this shall be the portion 
of their cup.” “For the great day of 
His wrath is come, and who shall 
be able to stand.” By such preaching 
the people were moved, the lightniny 
flashes of the law and the thunder 
bolts of Sinai made them like Moses 
“to exceedingly fear and quake.” 
Eventually the Rev. Philip Pugh,— 
Independent Minister in the locality,— 
seeing the awful results of the young 
curate’s preaching ventured to remon- 
strate with him somewhat in this 
fashion,—“ Preach the Gospel to the 
people, my dear sir; apply the balm 
that is in Gilead to their wounded 
spirits, and show to them their need 
of faith in a Crucified Redeemer” 

“J fear,” was the gentle reply, “ that 
I myself do not possess such a faith 
in its full power and operations.” 

“ Preach it,’ urged Mr. Pugh, “until . 
you are in full possession thereof. It 
will come without fail. If you go on 
preaching after this fashion you will 
surely kill half the people in the land. 
You thunder the curses of the law, 
and declaim in such a terrible style, 
that it is impossible for any man to 
stand before you.” This interview 
was productive of much good. The 
young preacher soon adopted a new 
way of preaching. The sweet and 
blessed strains of the Gospel were 
heard from bis pulpit, and the charm 
and beauty thereof made to appeal to 
the souls of men well-nigh dying 
because of the deep wounds caused by 


his preaching of the law. The results 
were marvellous. As one writer 
says,—< The deep wailing and despair- 
ing sighs and groans of a few weeks 
past were now replaced by the glad 
shouts of Halleluiah! Gogoniant ! 
Diolch iddo byth! We are more 
than half disposed to leave the two 
last exclamations untranslated, for in 
the mouth of the Welsh worshippers, 
when carried away with the mighty 
stream of emotions, they mean very 
much more than the English reader 
can conceive of by being told that the 
words which stand for them in his 
language are,— Glory—thanks unto 
Him for ever.’” 

At this time there began at Llan- 
geitho Church those “rejoicings which 
have ever since, and especially on 
occasions of revival, more or less 
characterized the worship of Welsh 
Methodists.” 

With the evangel of love, and the 
offer of free grace, Daniel Rowlands 
visited the villages and towns of the 
county ; yea, other counties were soon 
privileged to hear his voice and to 
revel in the sweet cadences of his 
ministry. 

Upon one occasion he was ap- 
proached by a woman, who, in visiting 
relatives at Llangeitho, had heard him 
preach. “If what you say is true, 
sir,’ she said, “then many of my 
friends and neighbours at home are 
in a sad plight; won’t you come and 
tell them so?” “JI will,’ was his 
reply, “if you ask leave of your 
parish clergyman.” She returned 
home joyfully and soon secured the 
necessary permit. Next Sabbath day 
she again visited Llangeitho, although 
it involved travelling on foot some 
twenty miles over a rugged and 
mountainous path. But she felt 
amply recompensed for all weariness 
' of body when the date of his visit to 
her home was finally arranged. 

That visit is remarkable on account 
of two incidents :-— 

(1) It was his first attempt at 
preaching outside the boundaries of 
his own parish. This was the initial 
step of a large series of important 
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movements which resulted inthe whole 
of Wales hearing his voice, and being 
blessed by his ministry. 

(2) By means of this visit the 
parish squire was converted to Christ. 
On the Sabbath forenoon, as the said 
personage was returning from a 
fruitless hunt, with men and hounds, 
he bethought himself to attend the 
service at the Parish Church to hear 
and molest the visiting clergyman, 
known as the “cracked and crazy 
preacher of Llangeitho.” The church 
was entered by both men and dogs. 
The master, refusing to be seated, 
stood, with haughty and defiant mien, 
facing the pulpit. But the power of 
God was in and the glory of God was 
upon the service that day. The 
preacher, having faltered a little when 
confronted by the enemy, soon re- 
gained his self-composure, and waxed 
stronger and stronger. Wave after 
wave of mighty influence from the 
unseen world passed over the congre- 
gation. Everyone present felt the 
reality of the text. They were made 
conscious of the truth that ‘how 
fearful a thing it was to fall into the 
hands of the living God.” Even the 
squire became aware of the presence 
of some unknown power. He was 
arrested as by an invisible hand. 
His fiendish courage failedhim. The 
life of sin and godlessness became 
hideous and terrible in his sight, a 
load of guilt like a mountain weighed 
upon his conscience. At the close of 
the service he was prostrate on the 
floor, in agony of soul sueing for 
God’s mercy, and the conciliatory 
word of the preacher whom he had 
grossly insulted. 

Daniel Rowlands was the first of 
the Reformers against whom the 
doors of the Established Church were 
closed, and even bolted. He was the 
first clergyman who was 

EXPELLED FROM THE PULPIT 
of the Church of England in Wales. 

In view of this we are prompted to 
ask Pilate’s question‘ Why, what 
evil hath hedone?” The answer was 
that he dared to cross the border-line 
of his parish and go about the country 
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preaching. He eyen had the pre- 
sumption to preach in unconsecrated 
places, and raise his voice against the 
sins and wickedness of the day. 
Because of these supposed trans- 
gressions the penalty of expulsion 
was meted out to him by the Bishop 
of St. David’s in the year 1763, after 
over 25 years of faithful service. One 
Sabbath day two officers from the 
Bishop’s Court appeared at the Church 
with instructions to cast him out of 
both pulpit and edifice. Rowlands 
stepped out of the pulpit, received 
from the hands of the officers his 
letters of discharge, and walked out 
followed by the whole congregation 
in tears ! 

He is no more a curate nor an 
official of the Church of England. 
But thank God he is still a Preacher, 
a Revivalist, and a Methodist. 
Immediately after his expulsion 
temporary arrangements were made 
for him to preach in the locality, and 
in the course of a few months a new 
edifice was erected and called the 
“New Church,” where he preached 
and administered the Sacrament until 
the day of his death. 

The Ordinance Sunday at Llan- 
geitho became a great event in the 
religious life of Wales. It was to 
Welshmen what the cardinal feasts in 
Jerusalem were to the Jews. People 
assembled from all parts of the 
Principality to these monthly gather- 
ings. Men and women travelled from 
the counties of Carnarvon, Flint, 
Denbigh, Merioneth, Montgomery, 
Monmouth, Glamorgan, and even 
Anglesea, in order to hear Daniel 
Rowlands preach and to participate 
in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. As they journeyed to and 
from Llangeitho they talked together 
of the things pertaining to the 
Kingdom, and they sang the songs of 
Zion. The sweet cadences of these 
songs were being wafted by the 
morning breeze to the ears of the 

reat Preacher as he strolled along 
the banks of the River Aeron, causing 
him to exclaim,—* HERE THEY COME 
AND HEAVEN WITH THEM.” 


It was no unusual thing for these 
visitors from afar, ere they proceeded 
on the return journey, to secure from 
Rowlands a promise to preach at 
their homes. By this means he was 
led to visit various localities hitherto 
untouched. He crossed over the 
mountains from Hay on the Wye to 
Montgomery, preaching the Word at 
Llanidloes, Llandinam, Llanbrynmair, 
and Machynlleth. Then away to 
Merioneth, heralding the glad tidings 
in the villages and towns wherever 
and whenever he could do so. 

At Llanuwehllyn, near Bala, he 
stood upon a large stone which, for 
the occasion, served as pulpit, and 
preached from the words,—“ Behold he 
cometh leaping upon the mountains 
and skipping upon the hills.” Such 
was the effect upon the hearers that 
they gazed towards the surrounding 
hills expecting to see some great one 
appearing. 

In his travels he was often molested 
and even wounded. Clergymen and 
magistrates consorted with the mob 
in disturbing his gatherings and doing 
injury to his person. Like Paul, he 
was “in stripes above measure, beaten 
with rods and stoned. In perils oft, 
in weariness and painfulness, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings, in cold and 
nakedness.” But he endured all as 
“one seeing the invisible.” 

His first attempt at conducting an 
open-air meeting is typical of his 
great feats in this kind of work in 
later years. Some of his former com- 
panions in sin were wont to resort to 
a neighbouring hill on the Sabbath 
day to indulge in sports and other 
evil practices. It was soon felt that 
such gatherings were the source of 
much evil and immorality. Rowlands 
did his utmost to suppress the same 
by advice and warning; but all his 
efforts proved unavailable. As a last 
resort he appeared one Sabbath in the 
midst of the company, and preached 
against their iniquitous doings with 
so much unction and power that the 
fear of God fell upon all, and a 
gathering for such wicked purposes 
was no more heard of. 


On his preaching tours, and whilst en- 
during these persecutions, he grouped 
together the converts, forming them 
into what was called by Howell 
Harris (Societies. These Societies 
eventually developed into properly 
constituted churches under the 
auspices of the Calvinistic Methodists. 

By his preaching the whole country 
was moved. The people heard the 
Gospel, and believed in a crucified 
Saviour. To the roll of God’s own 
were added thousands of men and 
women who, eventually, became asso- 
ciated with our devomination. 

The building wherein Rowiands 
ministered after being deposed was 
named the “New Church.” The 
title might have been prophetic, 
because it proved to be the beginning 
of a new section of Christ’s Church 
on earth, and the first of thousands 
of similar buildings erected for the 
worship of God. 

The “New Church” became a centre 
of attraction in the religious life of 
Wales, and its influence extended to 
the remotest part of the Principality. 
God alone knows how much the place 
and the man contributed towards the 
laying of a broad and sound founda- 
tion for the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales. 

He hath no need of epistles of com- 
mendation, yet we think it right to 
append a few quotations from the 
writings of leading men bearing upon 
him as a Preacher and Reformer :— 

““T have been to-day listening to the dear 
brother Rowlands. Never before did mine eyes 
see such a sight! I cannot convey to you a 
correct notion thereof. There were in the con- 
gregation such light and indescribable power. 
Hundreds of people went from one Parish 
Churchto another, three miles away, singing and 
rejoicing in God. After the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper they returned again to hear 
me in the evening, when I preached on the 


highway until eight o’clock to about two 
thousand people.’ — Howell Harris's letters. 


“What I have received from Brother 
Rowlands, about the power that is now with 
him, is beyond anything that I have heard of 
before. The place is almost being rent with 
the might and presence of God; many are 
wounded and bruised, so much so that they 
have to be carried outside ; and, Oh! such weep- 
ing amongst the people, and he himself weeping 
so that it is enough to melt a stony heart.”— 
Howell Harris’s letters. 
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“‘Surely; he is the greatest preacher in 
Europe.’’—Jones, Liangan. 


The Rev. George Whitfield having 
visited Llangeitho, wrote thus to a 
friend,— 


** At the time of the Ordinance, under the 
ministry of Mr. Rowlands, the power of God was 
enough to make a man’s heart burn within him. 
At seven o'clock in the morning I saw about ten 
thousand people from different parts ere the 
sermon was half through ready to leap with 
joy, and crying out Gogoniant (glory) ; 
Bendigedig (blessed).”’ 

**One Sabbath morn, a crowded congregation 
waited long forhiscoming. He had been delayed 
by the fear of having no message to give the 
people. He came at last, and preached with such 
overwhelming power and effect that the flight 
of time was forgotten until aray of light coming 
infrom the western window of the churcharoused 
them to the fact that the sun was about to set.”’ 

““T had heard much of him; but it never 
could haye entered into my heart to conceive 
of the mighty energy and power that accom- 
panied his preaching. His words did fly like 
darts.”’—English Visitor to Llangeitho. 

““T came accidentally to a place in Wales 
where Rowlands was preaching to an immense 
congregation in the open-air. Indeed, I never 
witnessed such ascene before. Oh! the striking 
appearance of the preacher : his zeal, animation, 
and fervour were beyond description, and such 
eifects descended on the congregation under 
him as never came within the sphere of my 
observation before.’’—Mr. £. Burn, Birmingham. 

‘* His manner of preaching was peculiar to 
himself—inimitable. Methinks I see him now 
entering, in his black gown, through a little 
door from the outside of the pulpit, and making 
his appearance in it thus, on a sudden, to the 
immense congregation. His countenance was 
in every respect adorned with majesty, and it 
bespoke the man of strong sense, eloquence, 
and authority. Having glanced at his notes, as 
a matter of form, he would go on with his 
discourse in a calm and deliberate manner, 
speaking with a free and audible voice; but he 
would gradually become warmed with his sub- 
ject, and his voice became at length so elevated 
and authoritative that it resounded through 
the whole chapel! The effect on the people 
was wonderful; you could see nothing but 
smiles and tears running down the faces of all 
the people. Joyful exclamations were at the 
same time uttered by the vast assembly.— Rev. 
Christmas Evans. 

“January 20th, 1773, I went to hear Mr. 
Rowlands preaching in the ‘New Church.’ 
His text was Hebrews iv. 15. Thisisa day to 
be greatly remembered by me as long as I live. 
Since that happy day I have lived in a new 
heaven and a new earth. The transition 
through which a blind man passes when receiy- 
ing his sight is not greater than what I felt on 
that occasion. I could say, 

‘ The earth recedes, it disappears; 
Heaven opens to my eyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring.’ 
This was the time when I was first convinced 
of the sin of unbelief, and of entertaining 
narrow, contracted, and hard thoughts of the 
Almighty. I had such a view of Christ as our 
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High Priest, as filled my soul with astonish- 
ment, and with joy unspeakable and full o 
glory. Rowlands preached repentance, until 
men didrepent; he preached faith, until men did 
believe. He showed sin so ugly as to be hated, 
and Christ so glorious as to be chosen and 
loved.’’ — Charles of Bala. 


The late Rev. Owen Thomas, D.D., 
had the pleasure of an interview with 
one of the daughters of the Reformer 
at Llandilo, Carmarthenshire, in the 
year 1837. With great eagerness he 
made inquiries about her father. 
Some of the replies given are as 
follows :— 

My father was short and of an iron constitution. 
He never spared himself. 

He was very swift of foot. 

He was very passionate. 

His fervour was intense at times. 

In that intense fervour he was awful. 


He was very great in prayer. 
It was impossible to get him out of the study. 


The foregoing reference to his 
daughter prompts us to give a few 
particulars bearing upon his home 
and family. As has been already 
intimated, Llangeitho was his birth- 
place and also place of abode to the 
end of his days. 

The lady of his choice as wife was 
one from the locality—a Miss Eleanor 
Davies, daughter of Mr. John Davies, 
Caérlluest,in the Parish of Llangeitho. 
The family consisted of three sons and 
four daughters. John and Nathaniel 
were clergymen of the Church of 
England. David was an artizan and 
an excellent singer to boot. Rachel, 
Elizabeth, Ann, and Sarah, married 
into respectable families. These and 
their descendants have faithfully pre- 
served the name and honour of their 
distinguished father and ancestor. 
The Rev. Nathaniel Rowlands was 
favoured with a University course of 
education at Oxford, and was sub- 
sequently made chaplain to the Duke 
of Gordon and also to the Countess of 
Huntington. Being a son of one 
Reformer and a son-in-law of another, 
viz.: Rev. Howell Davies, he became 
closely allied with the Methodists, 
was for some years an acknowledged 
leader in their midst, and was, doubt- 
less, privileged to do many things 
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which helped to further the interest 
of the Reformation. 

The days of the years of Daniel 
Rowlands were three score years and 
seventeen. After over 53 years of 
faithful and successful labour in the 
vineyard of his Lord—his dying 
testimony was,—“I have nothing 
to say about my acceptance with 
God but what I have said at all 
times—lI die as a poor sinner, resting 
solely and altogether upon the merits 
of a crucified Saviour.” 

Saturday, October 16, 1790, was 
the preparation day for the Monthly 
Ordinance on the morrow, and 
Rowlands was expected to preach. 
The congregation had assembled, and 
the service was being proceeded with, 
when a word came that the seraphiec 
preacher, Daniel Rowlands, had just 
gone to the “General Assembly and 
Church of the First-born,” per- 
adventure to deliver his well-prepared 
sermon “in the City of the living God, 
the Heavenly Jerusalem, and to an 
innumerable company of angels.” 

The news of his death was rapidly 
conveyed to the remotest parts of 
Wales, and a whole nation was bathed 
in tears. 

The burial-place selected for him 
was under the eastern window of the 
Church in the Llangeitho Church- 
yard. hereon was placed as in- 
scription the following simple words,— 


Sacred to the memory 
of the 


Rev. DANIEL ROWLANDS, 
Who departed this life the 16th day of Oct.,1790 
In the 77th year of his age. 


Very becoming and most appro- 
priate is this plain epitaph when 
viewed in the light thrown upon it by 
his friend, Williams of Pantycelyn. 

In later years a monument to his 
memory was erected on the site of 
the Chapel built for him in the year 
1764. The honour of securing the 
necessary funds for the same was 
reserved for the Rev. Thomas Levi, 
Aberystwyth, and the 40,000 juvenile 
readers of the “ Children’s Treasury ” 
(Welsh), of which Mr. Levi is editor. 
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E. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 

B. at Cefncoed Farm near Llandovery, 1717. 
D. at Pantycelyn, January 11th, 1791. 
Parents—John and Dorothy Williams. 

Educated at Llandovery and also at Grammar 
School, Liwynllwyd, near Hay, Brecon. 

Converted through the preaching of Howell 

Harris in Talgarth Churchyard, 1738. 


Ordained as Deacon by Bishop of St. David’s, 
1740. 


Appointed Curate of Llanwrtyd, &c., 1740. 
Summoned before the Bishop’s Court, charged 
with 19 offences, 1742-3. 

Resigns his Ministry in the Established Church, 
1743. 


Appointed Assistant to Daniel Rowlands, and 
Moderator over the Societies of Radnor 
and Montgomery Counties, 1743. 


Selected by the Presbytery as the Methodist 
Hymn Writer, 1743. 

Published his first Hymnbook 1745. 
United in marriage to Miss Mary Francis, 
Llanfynydd, near Carmarthen, 1749. 
Travelled over 3,000 miles per annum for 
fifty years. 

Author of 916 hymns and over 4,000 verses. 
Complete works published by 
Rey. J. R. Kilsby Jones, 1867 ; also by 
Rev. N. Cynhafal Jones, D.D. 

Buried at Llanfair-ar-y-bryn, near Llandovery. 


Williams’s Memorial Chapel erected at 
Llandovery, 1887-8. 


William Williams of Pantycelyn is 
known by the epithet—TueE “ SwEET 
SINGER OF WALES.” He is acknow- 
ledged to be our first and best hymn- 
writer, and many competent judges 
declare that he is Wales’ National 
Poet. Among the Reformers he has a 
name not only as a preacher, but also 
as a poet and hymn-writer. At one 
of the Presbytery Meetings, Howell 
Harris urged the brethren to compose 
verses or hymns, so as to ascertain if 
the Lord had bestowed on any one of 
them the gift of poesy. When they 
met again, Harris, having read the 
various productions, exclaimed,— 
“Williams has the gift of song.” 
Then was he advised to exercise that 
same gift to the glory of God and the 
edification of his people. This he did 
with marvellous results. By the 
introduction of the hymns and songs 
a mighty impetus was given to the 
Reformation. Hymnu-singing by the 


young converts led to the revival! of 
religion in many localities. It also 
sustained and cheered the believers 
under the ban of persecutions. 

Song is admitted to be a successful 
agency for good in many of the walks 
of life. 

It moves and fires the soul of the 
warrior on the field of battle. It 
calms and giveth sleep to the babe 
upon the weary mother’s breast. It 
cheers and refreshes the toil-worn 
worker at the close of one or six days’ 
labour, as, according to Burns, he and 
his family,— 

‘¢ Chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 

They tune their hearts by far the noblest 

alm : 
Perhaps ‘Dundee’s’ wild-warbling measures 
rise, 

Or plaintive ‘ Martyrs,’ worthy of the name; 

Or noble ‘Elgin’ beats the heavenward 

flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 

Compared with these Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickled ear no heartfelt raptures raise ; 

Nae unison hae they with our Creator’s 

praise.” 


In like manner the singing of 
Williams’s hymns long, long ago, pro- 
duced a marvellous influence upon the 
people, and even to this day they 
enliven and make glad the city of 
God. These hymns were national 
productions. They were the expres- 
sions of the religious emotions of 
Welshmen. In his travels, which 
averaged 50 miles per week, he saw 
life in its varied aspects. At the 
Society or Class-meetings he listened 
to the individual members relating 
their Christian experience. They in- 
formed one another of the trials, 
fears, snares, temptations, doubts, 
sorrows, and joys of the godly life. 
Then, in the still hours of the night, 
he would transpose the said experi- 
ences into hymns and spiritual songs. 
At one such gathering the brethren 
were much discouraged and sad at 
heart. The sins of their own inward 
lives, the terrible wickedness, and 
awful bloodshed in this and other 
counties made them almost despair of 
any better and brighter days to dawn 
upon the world. The poet having 
heard their wailings, turned to his 


Bible and his God, then with wings 
like eagles he soared into the higher 
regions by means of the following 
lines,— 


*“O’er those gloomy hills of darkness 
Look, my soul, be still, and gaze ; 
All the promises do travail 
On a glorious day of grace, 
Blessed Jubilee 
Let thy glorious morning dawn. 


“« Let the Indian, let the Negro, 
Let the rude barbarian see: 
That divine and glorious conquest 
Once obtained on Calvary. 
Let the Gospel 
Loud resound from pole to pole.”’ 


Some of his productions are remark- 
able for the aptness with which he 
uses natural objects to show things 
spiritual. In his Memoriam to a lady 
friend,—Grace Price, of Watford,— 
she is represented as leading him into 
the garden amongst the flowers, 
pointing with her finger, and saying,— 


“‘That’s the pink,—carnation yonder, 
There’s the tulip fair and bright ; 
Are not these, my friend, reflecting 
Heavenly graces to your sight.”’ 


Complaints were made in certain 
places that the “word of the Lord 
was precious in those days,—there 
was no open vision,’ and many of the 
converts were troubled by doubts and 
fears. It was evening upon their 
religious experience. Their “ship was 
now in the midst of the sea; tossed 
with waves for the wind was contrary. 
It was now dark, and Jesus was not 
come to them.” Wherefore the poet 
prayed to God in verse thus,— 


««Speak, I pray Thee, gentle Jesus ; 

Oh, how passing sweet Thy words, 

Breathing o’er my troubled spirit 
Peace which never earth affords ; 

All the world’s distracting voices, 
All th’ enticing tones of ill, 

At Thy accents mild, melodious, 
Are subdued, and all is still. 


““'Tell me Thou art mine, O Saviour, 
Grant me an assurance clear ; 
Banish all my dark misgivings, 
Still my doubting, calm my fear ; 
Oh, my soul within me yearneth 
Now to hear Thy voice divine ; 
So shall grief be gone for ever, 
And despair no more be mine,”’ 
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In one of his visits to Anglesea he 
was accompanied by his wife. When 
at Llangefni they went, after the 
service was ended, to a public-house 
called Bridgend, where they had 
engaged roonis for the night. A crowd 
gathered around the house, and were 
bent upon mischief. The plan of 
campaign adopted was to secure a 
fiddler and convert the place into a 
dancing and merry-making saloon. 
The fiddler entered accompanied by a 
gang of ruffians. He opened the door 
of the parlour where Williams and his 
wife were seated, and asked in a 
buffoonery way would it please them 
tohaveatune. “ Yes,” said Williams, 
“come in, let us hear you play the 
fiddle.” “What tune,” said he quite 
taken aback by such a reception. 
“Any tune you like, my lad,” said 
Williams,—* Nancy jig, or any other 
one.” Upon this the player com- 
menced, and Williams called to his 
wife,—* Now, Mary, sing,” and they 
sang Nancy jig, to the accompaniment 
of the fiddler, on the well-known 
words,— 


“* Gwaed Dy groes sy'n codi ’fyny 
’R eiddil yn gongewerwr mawr ! 
Gwaed Dy groes sydd yn darostwng 
Cewri cedyrn fyrdd i lawr ! 
Gad i’m deimlo 
Awel o Galfaria fryn,” 


until the fury of the mob subsided, and 
they departed, leaving the preacher 
and his good lady unmolested. 

The poetry of Williams Panty- 
celyn, especially his songs and elegies, 
furnish us with a fair amount of data 
relative to the life-story and achieve- 
ments of the Reformers. In fact, he 
kas by means of his poems written 
the history of the Reformation of 
Wales, and in no language is there 
found finer touches than in some of 
these historical odes. 

In the fragmentary record of his 
life a number of humorous incidents 
are given, proving that the amusing 
side of life, yea, the comical aspect 
thereof, were open to his perception, 
and that they wielded no small power 
over him. His witticism or repartee 
oftimes bubbled forth in rhyme, many 


of which are exceedingly apt and sug- 
gestive. 

An acquaintance of his, named Evan 
Moses, who was both tailor and printer, 
had taken the liberty of criticising 
Williams’s elegy on Howell Harris, 
and in printing it he omitted several 
verses. As a reproof the poet sent 
him the following,— 

‘Now hear me Evan Moses, 
The worst of tailors known, 
Amongst the host of tailors 
Whom God doth ever own ; 
"Tis doubtless God hath made thee 
A tailor to the race, 


But Satan only called thee 
To touch the work of grace.”’ 


A servant girl was noted for her 
sleeping capacities. The good man 
was much perturbed by her reluctance 
one day to respond to his repeated 
calls, and as a _chastisement he 
presented her with the following 
rhyme,— 

““T now can see quite clearly, 
If church bells rang away, 
The sounding of the mill wheel 
And the hammer in its sway, 
The dishes and the kettles 
Came tumbling through the door, 


If bed would yield beneath her, 
She’d sleep for evermore.”’ 


During a short stay at the house 
of a friend named Enos, the weather 
became unfavourable. To enable him 
to keep an appointment at a certain 
place, Enos gave him the loan of the 
mare, and the good wife Pal supplied 
him with a cloak and a bottle of 
liquid to keep him warm. The word 
of thanks was given in the following 
strain,— 

““Ten blessings on the garment 
And twenty be on Pal, 
Fifteen be on the creature 

That carried me so well ; 
Nine only on the bottle 
Whose services were none; 


All else on head of Enos 
To make one hundred one.”’ 


He was the first of the Methodist 
fathers who of their own accord 
resigned their positions as clergymen 
in the Established Church. Owing 
to his irregularities in assisting with 
the Methodists and preaching in un- 
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consecrated places, the Bishop refused 


to ordain him as priest, hence it is 
said that the Rev. George Whitfield 
advised him to leave the Church and 
join the Methodists. At the Associa- 
tion Meetings held at Watford, April 
6 and 7, 1748, the following resolution 
was passed,—“ That the Rev. Mr. 
Williams resign his curacy and 
become assistant to the Rev. Mr. 
Daniel Rowlands.” In addition to 
this he was at the same meeting 
appointed Moderator of one of the 
five provinces to which the whole of 
Wales had been divided. His province 
was comprised of Radnor, Mont- 
gomery and some parts of Cardigan 
and Carmarthen counties. 

He laboured incessantly both as an 
Evangelist and Overseer of the 
Societies or Churches, and it is said 
that his abilities and power were seen 
and felt at the Class or Society Meet- 
ings more than in any other capacity. 
He proved himself to be to thousands 
a Barnabas, son of consolation. Is 
he not so to-day to a whole nation by 
means of his hymns and songs ? 

Because of his brilliancy as a_ poet, 
some under-estimated him as a 
preacher and divine. But in the 
opinion of such men as Revs. Thos. 
Jones, Denbigh ; Dr. Lewis Edwards, 
Bala; and Dr. William Rees 
(Hiraethog), he was exceptionally 
great as a theologian and preacher. 
In his poems may be found a body of 
divinity, yea, a very clear, and yet 
concise, exposition of the words of 
Scripture bearing upon the doctrines 
of sin and free grace. His sermons 
also were full of the marrow of 
divinity, and were delivered with the 
unction and enthusiasm of a man full 
of the Holy Ghost. Howell Harris 
used to say of him, that he had a 
“wonderful power” as a preacher. 
“ His gifts of speech,” said Charles of 
Bala, “ were varied, and his preaching 
was evangelical, practical, and sweet, 
much of the heavenly fervour per- 
meated his spirit in the public minis- 
tration.” Lady Huntingdon declared 
that, “considering all things, Wales 
had no greater man to boast of.” 
He was always more or less conscious 


of his own weakness and insufficiency 
in view of the great work he had in 
hand. In the pulpit he realized his 
sole dependence upon God, as is shown 
in a word spoken to his friend, Rev. 
Peter Williams,—* Thou can’st preach 
Peter even if the Holy Spirit were in 
France ; but I can do nothing with it 
unless He is at my elbow.” 

His visits to Llaugeitho were 
frequent. He was regular in his 
attendance at the Monthly Ordinance 
Sunday, always in his place as right- 
hand supporter of Daniel Rowlands. 
The crowd of visitors hailed him with 
joy, and were always in raptures 
when he poured out to them the good 
wine of the Gospel. Most appropriate 
is the statement that “ the sermons of 
Daniel Rowlands, and the spiritual 
songs of William Williams, made the 
age in which they lived more remark- 
able than any other age in the history 
of Wales.” 

We are left in comparative ignor- 
ance as regards his family. The few 
facts known are (a) That both father 
and mother were sincere Christians, 
and members of the Independent 
Church, at Cefnarthen, near Llan- 
dovery, the father being also a deacon 
of the Church. He died at the age 
of 86. The wife died at her son’s 
house, Pantycelyn, aged 95. (b) When 
Williams married he went to live at 
Pantycelyn. 

His wife,—called by him Mali— 
(Mary)—often accompanied him on 
his journeys. Being specially blessed 
with a rich aud sweet voice, she 
doubtless helped him in his ministry 
by her singing. The family consisted 
of two sons—both of whom entered 
the ministry—and five daughters. 

Three years before his death, he 
wrote a letter to the Rev. Thomas 
Charles, Bala, in which is found the 
following short autobiozraphy,— 


“My days are drawing to an end, my course 
is nearly run; I have had a long life. Iam 
now 73 years old. My strength would yet be 
pretty good, were it not for the affliction my 
Heavenly Father has laid upon me. (He refers 
here to physical ailment —gravel and melan- 
cholia.) I have been preaching for the last 
forty-three years (the correct number is 50 years), 
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and have travelled on an average between forty 
and fifty miles every week during thattime. I 
had four or five long journeys last spring 
through the counties of South Wales. Hach 
was about a fortnight’s space, and I travelled 
each time about two hundred miles. Jintended 
going through North Wales, but these long 
journeys have, together with my complaint, so 
weakened me that I have no hope of mending.” 


Thus it came to pass that to him 
was no mending, unless we look at 
the fact that through death he was 
made whole, having reached the 
eternal fields of youthful vigour and 
health. As he was seated for awhile 
in the arm-chair, the great soul of 
this brilliant poet and preacher passed 
out of its “earthly house of this 
tabernacle” carried by the angels 
“into an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” 


HOWELL DAVIES. 


Be VAG ADAATIO; 

Educated at Llanddowror. 
Converted through Rey. Griffith Jones. 
Ordained Deacon, 1740; Priest, August 3, 1740. 
Curate at Llysbran, afterward at Llanddowror. 


Elected Superintendent of Revival Movement 
in Pembrokeshire, 1743. 


Married to Miss Catherine Poyer, the Parke, 
1744. 


Built the ‘‘ Tabernacle’’ at Haverfordwest, 1748. 
Administrate the Ordinance in New Chapel, 
Woodstock, 1755. 

Conducted four Preaching Centres and 
Ministered to over 2,000 people for 16 years. 


Buried at Prengast Churchyard, 
Haverfordwest. 


Howell Davies has a name among 
the “ Mighties” of Wales, both as 
Reformer and Preacher. He has 
been most appropriately termed 
“ Apostle of Pembrokeshire.” Through 
his ministry and labours the Lord 
raised up a host of faithful disciples 
in little “England beyond Wales.” 
These disciples were eventually 
grouped together into Societies or 
churches under the auspices of the 
Presbyterian Church of Wales. 

In his scholastic career he was 
remarkably favoured by Providence. 
Although a stranger, and apparently, 


REV. PETER WILLIAMS. 
REV. DAVID JONES, 
Liangan. 


REV. DAVID CHARLES, 
Carmarthen. 


without either father, mother, or 
friend, to care for him, yet, we find 
that in his youth he became a 
pupil of the noted Griffith Jones, 
Llanddowror. 

The young man drank deeply of 
the spirit and zeal of his teacher. He 
was the Timothy whom this Paul 
claimed as bis natural son in the 
Faith. He was the Elisha upon whom 
fell the mantle of this Elijah. 

When he was being ordained deacon, 
Griffith Jones urged his congregation 
to pray earnestly for a blessing upon 
the young Curate. These prayers 
were heard and answered, because the 
future ministry of the Curate proved 
that he received his authority and 
message “not of man, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ.” Very soon his 
preaching arrested the attention of 
the populace. The crowds thronged 
the churches to hear him. Ere long 
he was compelled to widen the borders 
of his labours and go out to the high 
ways so that all, who would, might 
hear the Word of God. He travelled 
through various parts of the county, 
preached in the churches, churchyards, 
fields, farmhouses, barns, and villages; 
anywhere and everywhere he must 
needs snatch the opportunity to tell 
sinners of Jesus and his love. 

When, in 1740, he was appointed to 
his first curacy at Llysbran, or 
Llysfran, in Pembroke, he surprised 
and offended many by his attacks on 
the besetting sins of the day. He 
stormed the forts of the Devil with 
such vehemence that the wicked ones 
were filled with wrath, and, like the 
priests and elders of old, they took 
counsel together how they might 
destroy him. Consequently, he was 
dismissed from his curacy at the 
expiration of eight months service. 

Meanwhile, arrangements were made 
for him to act as curate to his former 
teacher—Rev. Griffith Jones. This 
plan was approved of, even ky his 
opponents, in hope that thereby he 
might be cured of his Methodistical 
tendencies. In this they were dis- 
appointed,—associating with him who 
led him to Christ was like putting 
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fuel on the fire. Howell Davies waxed 
stronger and stronger every day,—he 
became bolder and more daring in the 
so-called irregularities. At last the 
utmost limit of ecclesiastical patience 
was reached, and he was east adrift 
like an useless barque on the sea, 
without a cargo,—having no charge,— 
no place wherein to labour. He wasnot 
like his coadjutor, Daniel Rowlands, 
actually expelled from the pulpit of 
the State Church. Yet, virtually, it 
was so, for it is a fact that the doors 
of the majority of the Churches were 
closed against him. But his lips could 
not be closed, and his tongue could 
not be made silent. Necessity was 
laid upon him so that he must preach 
the Gospel. The Church authorities of 
the parishes emphatically said,—* You 
shall not preach in our Churches.” 
His reply amounted to saying,—“I 
will then preach in God’s Chureh— 
‘the earth is the Lord’s.’”” So be it; 
wherever hearers were to be found to 
them he joyfully preached. Thereby it 
is computed that at his death there 
were no less than 2,000 to 3,000 men 
and women who were, like himself, to 
all intents and purposes members of 
the Calvinistic Methodist Church in 
Wales. 

One of the places associated with 
his name is Prendergast or Prengast 
Church, Haverfordwest. By some 
historians it is definitely said that he 
was in no way Officially connected 
with the said church. Prengast 
Church, like, several others in tbe 
land, was a “deserted church.” Per- 
mission was sought and secured, on 
behalf of Howell Davies, to conduct 
religious services therein. Under his 
ministry a large congregation was 
gathered—“ the desolate one became 
a thousand.” Indeed, it is recorded 
that, after some months of préaching 
and labouring, the aggregate number 
of communicants at Prengast, St. 
Daniel, and Mounton, near Narberth, 
was no less than 2,000. 

The authorities were wise in their 
generation when granting the use of 
“deserted churches” to such a man,— 
one whose eloquence and power could 


cause the “ waste places of Jerusalem 
to break forth into joy and sing 
together, and the desert to rejoice and 
blossom as the rose; yea, the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing.” 

In later years he chose the town of 
Haverfordwest as the centre of his 
labours, and thereat built the edifice 
known as the “Room of the Taber- 
nacle.” From this centre he passed 
to the circumference, denouncing the 
sins of the people, calling to repent- 
ance, and ministering to the spiritual 
wants of the saints. In addition to 
the towns and villages of Wales, he 
heralded the glad news in many 
English towns, such as Bath, Brighton, 
Bristol, and London. Owing to his 
association with Whitfield, and his 
many visits to the “Tabernacle,” 
Moorfields, he was led to call his new 
Church by the same name. 

“ully alive to his great responsi- 
bilities and the realities of the world 
to come, his zeal in the Master’s cause, 
and his efforts for the salvation of 
souls, knew no bounds. In a letter to 
Howell Harris he says concerniag 
his visit to North Wales— With 
reference to my going to the North, 
I do think it will be too painful for 
me who am all along feeble and 
sickly; but, however, I am deter- 
mined to attempt it, even if I had to 
die on the way.” 

Then, again, in a letter to him writ- 
ten by Howell Harris, it is asked,— 
“TI would like to know how you fared 
at the Bishop's Court; perhaps I 
could speak to some friends here 
(London), in order to be advised as 
to the mode of acting. But I believe 
they will do nothing. Especially if 
they understand that you know that 
their court has no power, and that 
you are determined to appeal to the 
law of the land, and bring to light 
the trend of their deeds of darkness.” 

Two lines in Williams’s elegy to 
Howell Davies imply that he was 
allowed to drink pretty freely out of 
the cup of suffering. This is how 
the poet speaks, 


““'lhe tidal waves, the floods and storms 
Beat upon him hundred times.”’ 


By his contemporaries he was 
highly esteemed. Whitfield and Lady 
Huntingdon regarded him as a great 
and safe leader in Israel. Howell 
Harris, writing from Milford, says,— 
“The two last Sundays I heard 
Brother Rowlands and_ Brother 
Davies. They are, perchance, the two 
loudest trumpets the nation possesses. 
The divine light, power, and wisdom 
to wound and heal, and to unveil the 
Lord Jesus Christ, were such that no 
words can convey any correct idea 
with regard to them. Marvel- 
lous is the account I hear of the power 
which accompanies the ministry of 
Brother Howell Davies, chiefly 
amongst the English... . . I was, 
last Sunday, in one of the churches 
of Brother Davies in this county, 
and it was made a day of greater 
glory than the preceding Sunday. I 
believe that the congregation was 
from 10,000 to 12,000. Language 
cannot express how God _ blesses 
Brother Rowlands in the county of 
Cardigan, and Brother Davies in this 
county.” 

There is one passage in the fore- 
going extracts which is of the deepest 
interest to those labouring in the 
English section of our Denomination. 
It is the one in which reference is 
made to the “ministry of Brother 
Davies chiefly amongst the English.” 
One of the three great Welsh 
Reformers laboured chiefly in the 
English field. So that our English 
movement was represented even at the 
very commencement of the Connexion. 
It shows clearly that as a section of 
Christ’s Church we were established 
solely for the purpose of saving souls, 
irrespective of language. 

His death and burial were the 
occasions of sincere sorrow and mourn- 
ing. They were also unique in the 
history of the Reformers, being that 
he was the first of the number to 
enter the pearly gates, and the fore- 
runner of the Welsh Methodist 
Revivalists to the Canaan above. 

The people’s sense of loss, and the 
wide-spread grief felt throughout the 
land when Howell Davies was laid to 
rest in the family tomb at Prengast 


Churchyard, Haverfordwest, have 
been well expressed by Williams of 
Pantycelyn in his elegy. 


PETER WILLIAMS. 


B. at Morfa farm near Laugharne, Jan. 7, 1722. 


D. August 8, 1796, at Gellilednais farm, near 
Carmarthen. 


Educated at the Village |School, and also at 
Carmarthen Grammar School. 


Burial of his Mother in 1733. 
Burial of his Father in 1734. 
Adopted by his Uncle. 


Converted through preaching of George 
Whitfield at Carmarthen, 1743. 


Schoolmaster at Cynwil, near Carmarthen, 1743. 
Ordained 1744. 


Curacies at Gymmun, Swansea, and Llan- 
granog, 1744-46. 


Unite with the Methodists Reformers, 1746. 
Visits to Llangeitho and North Wales, 1746-47. 
Publish ‘‘ Peter Williams’ Bible,’’ 1770. 
Build Water street Chapel, Carmarthen. 


Buried in Parish Churchyard, Llandyfeiliog, 
near Carmarthen. 


“ Peter Williams, Carmarthen,” was 
a household name in the Principality 
for at leastacompletecentury. This 
was the case not merely because he 
was one of the Methodist Fathers, but 
rather on account of his being the 
author and publisher of the first 
Family Bible with notes andcomments 
in the vernacular. There was a period, 
and a long one, too, in the history of 
Wales, when no house was completely 
furnished without what was known as 
“ Bevbl or Bible Peter Williams.” This 
precious copy was kept as an heirloom 
inthefamily from generation to gener- 
ation. Even in the present days copies 
are to be found in many homes, and 
they are highly appreciated, not simply 
on the ground of historicalinterest, but 
also because of the help they render 
to the devotional study of Scripture. 
In this respect, the Book is to the 
Welsh reader what Matthew Henry’s 
Bible is to the English. 

During the first half of the Nine- 
teenth Century, when Welsh books 
were few, Peter Williams’s Bible was 
in very deed a great treasure. It 
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was so even in the estimation of 
ministerial students. The Rev. John 
Elias is reported to have owned, in an 
address to the Bala students, that 
he preached for years without one 
Biblical commentary but that of Peter 
Williams,—adding in his own terse 
way,—‘ It is, too, a brief and good 
exposition.” 

The vast labour bestowed upon the 
work, and the boldness of the enter- 
prize is worthy of our highest admira- 
tion. We rejoice to know that the 
undertaking proved successful, and 
that the intrepid and learned author 
was privileged to see and reap the 
fruit of his labours. 

The language of his native village 
was chiefly English, as is the case in 
many parishes on the borders of the 
county of Pembroke. The lad may 
be thus claimed by the English section 
as one of their own. 

Familiarity with the English lan- 
guage enabled him to make rapid 
strides at school, and to be able at an 
early age to enter upon the study of 
the classical languages. His _pro- 
ficiency in these became very marked, 
inasmuch as we find that at the age 
of 21, when leaving the Grammar 
School, he wrote a letter of thanks in 
Latin to his master. The great man 
was so pleased and proud of the pro- 
duction of his pupil that in recom- 
mending him for ordination he handed 
the letter to the Bishop, as a specimen 
of the candidate’s scholastic attain- 
ments. 

The story of his childhood and 
youth is short. What is known of 
the parents is very little. The father 
was evidently a farmer, respected, 
and esteemed amongst his neighbours. 
The mother, it is said, was accustomed 
to ride on her horse to the Church 
service at Llanddowror, accompanied 
often by her boy Peter. 

On these journeys she doubtless 
talked to her child about the things 
of God and eternity, and, possibly, 
she might have hinted to him that 
her heart’s desire was to see her son 
enter the ministry. Thus the seed 
was sown in the child’s heart, and 


although the mother was not spared 
to nourish and foster the growth 
thereof, nevertheless we find that, 
after the death of both parents, when 
the uncle asked young Peter to choose 
a calling or trade, he modestly 
requested to be allowed to continue 
his studies, having his eye upon the 
work of the Ministry. In the year 
1743, the celebrated George Whitfield 
visited Carmarthen. The students of 
the Grammar School were warned by 
the master not to attend his services, 
but Peter Williams disobeyed and 
went up to this feast, as it were, in 
secret. Mr. Whitfield’s text was 
Isaiah liv. 5. He showed in what 
the Lord Jesus excelled as a husband 
and urged all to choose Him. “Do 
you want a wise husband? Christ is 
that One. Do you want a wealthy 
husband—one to pay all your debts 
as we sinners need? Such a one is 
Jesus. He owns all the treasures of 
Heaven and earth, and claims all 
things possessed by the everlasting 
Father. Oh, my poor fellow-sinners, 
we are all debtors to the law of God,— 
in danger every hour of being arrested 
by His justice, and to be cut down in 
our sins, and have our portion in that 
place where there is no hope. Yet 
some men have a good opinion of 
their own virtue and righteousness, 
and they assert their innocency in the 
face of law and Gospel. But the best 
of us have to say, like the Apostle, 
“Tn me (that is in my flesh) dwelleth 
no good thing.” “If called to judgment 
and dealt with according to our dessert 
we would be cast into hell for ever.” 
“T was wounded,” said Peter, “ but 
not changed; I seem to feel the point 
of his sword, but did not fall.” But 
wait awhile, the Spirit of God has 
not done with thee as yet. Then 
Whitfield lifted his voice and cried,— 
“My dear people, I was for years as 
diligent as any present. I used to 
pray seven times a day, fast twice a 
week, go to church once a day, receive 
the Sacrament every Sabbath. Yet, 
during all that time, I was not a 
Christian.” Let us hear what he says 
to that. “The said words, spoken 
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with authority, went like an arrow to 
my heart. I was as the clay in the 
hands of the potter. Little did my 
companions know of the building 
which had been erected in me, or of 
the new creature formed within me, 
and that in the space of one hour.” 
He became a changed man in heart 
and demeanour. Both master and 
students saw it and taunted him with 
being a Methodist. An attempt was 
made to allure him back to his old 
ways, but when this failed then was 
he disowned and forsaken by all his 
former associates. 

Although, for some years, a clergy- 
man of the Established Church, his 
career was far from pleasant. Pleasant 
indeed! It was made bitter by the 
presence of the new enemy. Because 
of his intense earnestness and devotion 
to the work he was driven from the 
three places where he laboured as a 
curate, and we feel ashamed of the 
fact that Swansea was one of the said 
places. The text of this indictment, 
before the Bishop, was—-* That he 
preached original sin, justification by 
faith, and the necessity for regenera- 
tion, also, he had been preaching at 
Llanlluan and Capel Ifan.” These 
places belonged to the Church and 
had been deserted because no people 
attended the services. The Methodists 
took possession of them and preached 
there, drawing the crowds to hear. 
Those clergymen who visited such 
places to preach the Gospel were 
deemed by the Bishop guilty of an 
offence well-nigh unpardonable. Peter 
Williams dealt not with his sacred 
vocation as a time-server. He took 
advantage of every opportunity to 
preach the Word and seek the lost. 
On Sundays he discharged his duties 
with intense earnestness within the 
precincts of the Church, and on week- 
days cottage prayer meetings and 
other agencies were organized and 
held in various parts of the parish. 
Such proceedings soon led to suspicion 
and eventually he was dismissed on 
account of his Methodistical tendency. 
A drunken clergyman could _ be 
excused, but a Methodistical one must 


needs be _ peremptorily expelled. 
During the greatest part of his 
ministerial life he was known as an 
itinerant preacher. His travels 
throughout North and South Wales 
_ were many ; no less than ten times did 
he journey from Cardiff to Holy- 
head. 

His privations and sufferings were 
of the worst type. In a visit to 
Newtown, Mont., he was in danger of 
being stoned to death by the furious 
crowd which surrounded him. At 
Trefriw he was greeted by the mob 
and shamefully handled on the high 
road, then dragged to a beer-house 
and subjected to all manner of bullying 
and ill-usage from 6 p.m. to 2 am. 
He speaks of his deliverance from 
the place as one escaping out of the 
lions’ den. A warrant was issued 
against him by Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynn, and he appeared before the 
Baronet in his palace. Here he was 
detained for a whole day without 
even the common courtesy of the 
offer of food or drink. A fine of 
twenty pounds was the penalty 
enacted, and when the poor preacher 
had nothing to pay, the Constable and 
Churchwarden visited his lodgings 
late that night, actually committing 
a robbery by searching his pockets 
and stealing one pound and twopence, 
leaving him penniless and destitute in 
a strange land. 

Whilst preaching at Cwmbach, 
Carmarthen, a drunken man came 
forward to interrupt. His language 
and manners caused much annoyance 
to the speaker, leading him to make 
the solemn remark,—“ That man will 
not die as other men.” On the ninth 
day from that date the sameindividual 
fell down a coal-mine and was killed. 

The parting salute given to him at 
a village in Anglesea was a handful 
of mud thrown into his face by one 
shoemaker, disfiguring and making 
him blind awhile. 

At Llanrwst, on a cold and frosty 
day, a company of ruffians took him 
to the river and amused themselves 
by holding up his arms and emptying 
water into his coat sleeves, but a 
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deliverer was at hand in the person 
of a Mr. Richard Roberts, Tymawr, 
who was passing at the time, and 
seeing how matters were he attacked 
the enemy, drove them to flight, and 
saved the preacher from perishing 
in the cold and exposure. 

A furious attack upon him, and 
robbery of all that he possessed, at 
Denbigh had its sequence in that 
eight of the chief actors were out- 
lawed. The case was taken up by 
some friends of Williams in South 
Wales, and the eight perpetrators were 
sued and tried in London, receiving 
the sentence of “outlawry.” Of the 
number, one was a young man of 
wealth and high family connections. 
Disgrace fell upon himself and family 
as a result. 

At a place not far from his home a 
furious assault was made upon him by 
the maddening crowd. Stones, eggs, 
and other missiles were freely hurled 
at him. Presently, they mounted him 
upon his own horse, driving the poor 
animal along the marsh over ditches 
and wide trenches to the imminent 
peril of both rider and beast. Again, 
as a variety to the sport, he was 
dismounted and led toa neighbouring 
tavern where all manner of devilish 
devices were tried in order to make 
the preacher drunk. Late at night 
he was by his own servants rescued 
as from the jaws of hell. 

The date of Peter Williams’s marriage, 
and the place where he dwelt during 
the first years of his married life 
are not easily ascertained. This we 
know, he was married to a Miss Mary 
Jenkins, daughter of a gentleman in 
the parish of Llanllun, and his place of 
abode for many years was Gellilednais, 
near Llandyfeiliog, where he was 
buried. The family consisted of three 
sons and three daughters, some of 
their descendants being members of 
the Denomination even to this day. 

In three ways he materially helped 
on the Revival of religion in Wales. 
As an author, a preacher, and one who 
established many churches in various 
parts of the country His preaching 
bore the marks of a diligent student 


of Scripture, and yet it was accom- 
panied by the fervour which touches 
the heart, and the power which 
bringeth salvation unto men. There 
were scores, yea, even hundreds 
brought to Christ by his ministry. 
That was not all—he carefully 
watched over his converts, forming 
them into societies under the auspices 
of the Denomination; and also by 
means of his books, especially his 
Family Bible, he gave to the people 
something to eat. 

Too often is it the case that a 
mighty Revival eventually leads the 
people to a desert place, and the Reviv- 
alist, ere long, finds that his supply 
is exhausted and will say,—<Send 
them away.” But the Master saith,— 
“Give ye them to eat.” Peter Williams 
literally obeyed this command. He 
gave the people of his own age, and 
ages to come, something to eat. He 
freely distributed amongst them bread 
and fishinabundance. Healsopartook 
of the good things himself, for he died 
as one who had not only preached to 
others, but also lived on the Gospel. 
How beautiful is he to look at as 
when urged not to let his “ heart go 
down,” he joyfully replied,—“ It can’t 
go down very low, sir, because there 
is a rock underneath it.” And when 
in great weakness of body he prayed 
thus,—‘“ Dear Lord, shall I have the 
privilege of drawing near to Thee 
once again and speak to Thee, and 
beseech Thy blessing? What shall I 
say? Wonderful art Thou in all 
things this side of perdition and hell. 
Teach us to submit to Thy Will, and 
say with the Patriarch Eli,—‘It is 
the Lord; let Him do what seemeth 
Him good.’” 

His was a busy life and also one 
full of trouble. One has said that 
‘he faced more trials, endured more 
hardships and was of greater benefit 
to Wales than any of his ministerial 
brethren.” 

At the age of 75 he was laid to rest 
in peace, having served his country 
and generation faithfully, and without 
doubt, being one of those whom the 
Lord greets with,—*“ Well done thou 
good and faithful servant.” 
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DAVID JONES. 
B. at Aberceiliog Farm, parish of Llanllueni, 
Carmarthen, 1735. 
D. at Manorowen, Pembroke, Aug. 12, 1810. 
Educated at Carmarthen College. 
Ordained about 1758. 


He was curate for 10 years, and served 
successively in the Counties of Brecon, Carnar- 
von, Monmouth, in Bristol and Wiltshire. 


Appointed Rector of Llangan, near Cowbridge, 
Glam., 1768. 


Converted by reading books by Flavel, about 
1760-1. 


Built Salem Chapel, Pencoed, 1775. 
Buried his wife, August, 1792. 
Removed to live at Manorowen, near Fishguard, 
794. 


Buried in Manorowen Churchyard. 


David Jones, Llangan, was the 
“beloved disciple’ amongst the 
Welsh Methodist Reformers. He was 
a man of sweet, loving, and child-like 
disposition —a man of whom it could 
be said that it was easy and natural 
for him to be gentle and good. Yet, 
he was not wanting in stability of 
character. whereby he proved a 
fervent follower of Jesus over the hills 
of difficulties and down the valleys 
of humiliation. 

At a Pastoral Visitation Meeting 
held at Cowbridge, Glam., the then 
Bishop of Liandaff remonstrated with 
Mr. Jones because of his irregularities, 
such as preaching in other parishes, 
yea, even in unconsecrated places. 
In his defence he meekly, yet firmly, 
explained that he felt constrained to 
accept of invitations to preach in 
parishes where the people were 
totally neglected by their respective 
pastors. “If so,” said the Bishop, 
“then I must use other means to stop 
you.” “You can do so, my lord,” 
was Jones's gentle reply, “but I cannot 
change my mind.” The Bishop was 
surprised and somewhat pleased by 
the manifestation of such humility 
and yet steadfastness of character. 
“ Have you a family,” he asked again. 
“Yes,” was the answer, “I have a wife 
and three children.” Hearing this 
the prelate was quite overcome with 
emotion, and feelingly said, “ Well, 
Mr. Jones bach (dear), I cannot, and 


will not, do you any harm; but the 
clergymen of P and Ff are 
dreadfully opposed to your ways; will 
you at my request keep away from 
their parishes?” “Yes,” was the 
response, “I will do what you ask 
me. 

As he once stood on the highway 
preaching with the Bible in his hand, 
a man came forward and struck the 
book so that it fell, “Ah! poor one,” 
was his gentle rebuke, “thou hast 
struck thy Judge.” 

He was surrounded at Machynlleth 
by an angry crowd, which for a while 
buffetted and molested him to no 
small degree; afterwards they vowed 
to do him no further injury provided he 
promised not to visit their town again. 
“Qh, no,” said he, “I could not do 
that, for neither you nor your father, 
the devil, have a right to such a 
promise.” 

Upon one occasion he came across 
a company of evil-doers about to 
amuse themselves with one of the 
barbarous practices of those days, 
viz., cock-fighting. He at once 
addressed them in bis kind and 
winning way, saying—“I have 
wonderfully good news for you, my 
dear people, if you will be so kind 
as to listen; you shall go on with 
your work afterwards if you like.” 
So overcome were they with his 
pleasing manner that they allowed 
him to proceed. And he straightway 
began to preach Christ unto them. 
He told them in a voice full of pathos 
and music of the infinite love of the 
Saviour,—how He came from Heaven 
to live and die for sinners, and how 
He had sent His servants out to the 
highways and hedges to invite all the 
poor and needy ones to Himself. 
Such was the power which accom- 
panied his words, that the men were 
arrested by the Spirit of God, and 
instead of continuing their brutal 
pastime each one returned to his 
home a better if not a converted 
man. 

In a neighbouring village five miles 
from Llangan it was customary to 
conduct what was known as “a wake.” 
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The said affair originated in what 
was called “the feast of the dedica- 
tion of the parish church. formally 
kept by watching all night.” At the 
said village it was an annual institu- 
tion, and crowds of young people of 
both sex gathered together from all 
parts of Glamorgan to drink, dance, 
revel, quarrel, fight, and indulge in 
all kinds of evil doings). To make 
matters worse, it was always arranged 
for the great day of the feast to be 
on the Sabbath. 

The rector of Llangan resolved to 
attack this evil and bring it to an 
end. He preached against it from the 
pulpit of the parish church, advised 
and warned the people, both in private 
and public, to beware of sinning thus 
against God. In addition to this, he 
one Sabbath day visited the place, 
and availing himself of a huge stone 
as a pulpit, he preached Christ and 
Him crucified unto them with such 
wonderful effect that it became evident 
the days of the “Wake” were num- 
bered. Upon the dead carcase of this 
enemy was erected an institution of a 
different character, to wit, an annual 
preaching assembly which Mr. Jones 
conducted for thirty years. 

David Jones was born ata farm- 
house called Aberceiliog, on the banks 
of the river Teivy, in the parish of 
Llanllueni, near Carmarthen. He 
was the younger of two sons. The 
paternal plan was for the elder son to 
enter the Church as a clergyman, and 
the younger one to become a farmer. 
But Providence was soon heard 
declaring unto the father,—‘ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts, 
neither are your ways My ways.” 

Whilst David was comparatively 
young, and his cup of vitality and 
merriment running over, he, one day, 
like many a lad after him, carried the 
fun a little too far, with the un- 
fortunate result of falling into a 
pail of hot milk. So serious was the 
accident that his life was despaired of 
for some months. However, with the 
geod nursing and special care of his 
mother, he survived, yet remaining 
an invalid for many years. Hence 


the father’s plan had to be reversed. 
The elder son was made a farmer, 
and God made the younger one a 
minister. 

A most pathetic incident is recorded 
of him in the days of his affliction. 
At times he felt exceedingly weak, 
and would possibly be disheartened 
on account of his protracted illness. 
Such was the case one day,—being 
weak and low in spirit he approached 
his mother and was about to nestle 
closer and closer to her breast; but 
she thrust him away and jocularly 
said,—‘ Poor one, I am tired of nursing 
thee.” He looked at her as one amazed 
and pained, then said,—“ When my 
father and my mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.” 
Upon this she clasped him to her 
bosom saying,—“ for that word I will 
gladly nurse thee the whole of thy 
life.” What the mother would have 
done to him he was privileged to do 
to others in a spiritual sense. 

After his conversion, which seems 
to have taken place at Trefethin, near 
Pontypool, through the reading of 
some books by Flavel, and also by 
associating with an eminent local 
doctor named William Read, who was 
himself truly religious, and a friend 
of the Methodist, the young curate 
was “kept moving.” Parish after 
parish would not favour him with 
a resting-place, because those in 
authority dreaded an earnest ministry. 
At last he found a home and sphere 
of usefulness at Llangan, a small 
village bordering the highway from 
Cardiff to Swansea, between Cow- 
bridge and Bridgend. This living 
was the gift of one Lady Charlotte 
Kdwin, and was presented to him 
through the kind influence of Lady 
Huntingdon. 

The advent of Jones to Llangan 
caused an immediate change through- 
out the whole parish. It was a 
change as from death to life. By 
means of his fervent preaching the 
people were aroused, the Church 
became crowded, so much so that the 
preacher was oft-times compelled to 
discourse in the churchyard. These 
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gatherings soon told upon the loeality. 
Where vice and wickedness prevailed, 
holiness to the Lord was now seen. 
Drinking and revelling were set aside, 
Sabbath-breaking ceased, and the 
parishioners were filled with awe and 
the fear of the Lord. In his evangel- 
izing work, Jones, Llangan, closely 
identified himself with the Reformers. 
He visited their Societies and attended 
their Quarterly Associations, even 
presided over them, and helped in 
the arrangements made to build 
chapels in various localities. 

In 1775, he was the chief promoter 
in the erection of Salem Chapel at 
Pencoed, near Bridgend, Glam. Ad- 
joining this edifice was a house and 
also a plot of land used as a burial 
ground. Amongst others laid to rest 
in that cemetery was his own beloved 
wife. Such was his attachment to 
the Methodists and to Salem that he 
chose as a burial place of his beloved 
one the said unconsecrated plot 
rather than the ecclesiastical yard of 
Llangan. 

He was, it appears, remarkably 
gifted as an advocate of the poor and 
needy. He knew the royal road to 
the hearts, yea, and pockets, of the 
people. 

Upon one of his visits to London 
he had occasion to speaix on behalf of 
a deserving case of need. His 
eloquence and persuasive power was 
so greatly felt at the time that one 
man cried out,—“ Dear Mr. Jones,—I 
pray you stop, otherwise I shall be 
obliged to give all the money I have 
on me, and be without a penny to 
carry me home.” 

When preaching at Dolgelley the 
service was disturbed by a man who 
wheeled a barrow to and fro in the 
midst of the hearers. This grieved 
the preacher very much, and proved 
a great hindrance to the meeting. 
Visiting the town some time after- 
ward he was told that the “man of 
the wheelbarrow” had been found 
guilty of some crime and sentenced to 
a term of imprisonment, and, as a 
consequence his family were reduced 
to poverty and want. Mr Jones 


explained these circumstances to the 
crowd gathered to hear him, and so 
effectually did he plead on their behalf 
that a large sum was immediately 
collected for their relief. 

He was in great demand as a 
preacher throughout the whole Princi- 
pality, and also in the leading towns 
of England. The people flocked to 
hear him by the thousands. He often 
preached for Dr. Rylands in Bristol. 
In parting, the doctor would genially 
accost him thus.—‘ Here you are 
again, Jones of Llangan; you have 
stolen the hearts of my people, and 
spoilt them as hearers for a whole 
month. They will not listen to any 
one for a long time after this.” He 
it was who was commissioned to 
preach the funeral sermon of Lady 
Huntingdon, May 13, 1796. He 
was called upon to preach in one of 
the largest chapels in the Metropolis 
upon the second anniversary of the 
London Foreign Missionary Society. 

Under his ministry the seraphic 
preacher, Robert Roberts, Clynog, was 
converted. 

Being announced to preach at 
Ruthin, a band of rioters was formed, 
led by one Jack Jones, the butcher. 
It was decided to delay the attack 
until the preacher had read his text 
and began to speak. Mr. Jones, in his 
usual pleasant manner, with a voice 
of sweet melody and a distinct articu- 
lation, read as text,—‘ Never man 
spake like this man.” The words so 
read immediately arrested their at- 
tention, and he was allowed to proceed 
with his discourse, which he did some- 
what this wise,—“This One spake 
eyes to the blind, He spake ears to 
the deaf, He spake feet to the lame, 
He spake health to the sick, He spake 
evil spirits out of men, He spake life 
to the dead, and He can do so again.” 
The leader, Jack Jones, was so capti- 
vated by the preacher and what he 
said, that he abruptly shouted,— 
“Never man spake like thyself, too, 
and by the d——1, I will have fairplay 
for thee to speak, and whosoever will 
touch thee I'll pay him with his own 
skin.” c 
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It was his privilege to witness no 
less than five revivals during his 
publiclife. The first in the year 1773, 
and the last in 1805. The one five 
years after his settlement at Llangan, 
and the other five years before his 
death. 

In 1794, on the ‘oceasion of his 
second marriage, he removed from 
Llangan to Manorowen, about two 


miles from Fishguard, Pembroke- 
shire. This change caused no cessa- 
tion of labour on his part, 


rather an increase, forasmuch as 
he retained the living at Llangan until 
his death. His travels were many. 
The work seemed to grow year by 
year, and with all his heart did he 
continue preaching and ministering 
almost to the very last day of his 
life. Leaving Llangan on the Tues- 
day after Whitsuntide he attended 
various conferences, and preached at 
a number of places, arriving home on 
Friday, August 10th. When told on 
Saturday that he had been announced 
to preach at Woodstock the following 
day, he said, “They take great liberty 
on me; but not more than they are 
welcome to, if I am here I purpose 
going there.” The delight of his soul, 
yea, his meat and drink was preaching 
the “Gospel of His Son 

A few hours ere “he fell on sleep” 
he said to the servant,—“ Lettice, fach, 
the house is full of heavenly courtiers, 
having come to take my soul home; if 
you should happen to sirike against 
their wings do not be afraid, my dear 

irl”? 

: He was a sweet preacher, and in 
very truth a good and dear maa. 
Wiliam Williams was the “sweet 
singer of Wales;’ Jones, Llangan, 
was the “sweet preacher of Wales.” 
Of him many would say in the words 
of the Song of Songs :— 


“‘T sat down under his shadow with great 
delight, 


And his fruit was-sweet to my taste. 
He brought me to the banqueting house, 
And his banner over me was love.” 


This beautiful trait in his character 
is, doubtless, referred to by Williams 
in his elegy to a pious lady from 
Watford, named Grace Price :— 


“‘In Llangan beneath the pu'pit, 
Was her pleasure and her home, 
Whilst the preacher played so sweetly, 
On the harp of Kingdom Come ; 
Christ the Text, and Christ the Sermon, 
Christ the Law, and Christ the Faith, 
Thus said Jones, and she responded, 
So be it, and will till death.’’ 


Fi 


The ORGANIZING PERIOD 


(1785—1811). 


The Revival Period was the furnace 
in which the various elements were 
melted by the live coal from off the 
altar, and the Organizing Period was 
the mould into which the blessed 
liquid ran to be eventually consoli- 
dated into areligious sect or denom- 
ination. 

It is evident that the Lord sent 
men to do the work of Revivalists, 
and also men to undertake the organ- 
izing process, in order that the 
Connexion might be built upon the 
foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ being the 
chief corner-stone, “in whom the 
building was fitly framed, joined 
together, and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth according 
to the effectual working inthe measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in 
love.” 

In this great and momentous work 
both ministers and laymen took 
prominent part. It would have given 
us pleasure to record their names and 
deeds. But as our space is limited we 
are reluctantly compelled to single 
out a few of the leaders. 
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The first step in the organization 
of a religious body is to place its 
Ministry upona sound New Testament 
foundation, and the second is to make 
due provision for the administration 
of the ordinances. In the discussion 
anent to the ordination of preachers, 
the following question was put at an 
Association by the Rev. Ebenezer 
Morris to the Chairman, Rev. Thomas 
Charles :—* Which is the greatest and 
most important work? Is it the 
preaching of the Gospel, or the 
administering of the ordinances of 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper?” 
“ The greatest work,” said Mr. Charles, 
“is preaching the Gospel.” “Then,” 
exclaimed Ebenezer Morris,‘ we are 
one.” The question of Ordination 
occupied the attention of our Church 
for a number of years, and strong 
opposition was made to it by those 
Reformers who still retained their 
official connection with the Establish- 
ment, such as David Jones, Llangan, 
Nathaniel Rowlands, &c. However, 
the matter was finally and amicably 
settled in the year 1811, the great 
year in the history of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church. The year of 
years, when, by a fairly unanimous 
vote, the ordination of worthy men to 
the full work of the Ministry was 
authorized. We know not how much 
was lost; what hindrances to the 
progress of the Church was caused 
by the delay in having men fully 
qualified to administrate the Sacra- 
ments. But this we know, that the 
step taken by the Association in 1811 
was fully justified by the marvellous 
success subsequently achieved. 

It is pleasing to know that one of 
the men honoured of God to give 
shape and stability to the movement 
of forming a new section of Christ’s 
Church was the son of the Reformer, 
William Williams. Oh, that we were 
able to reeall the name of another 
Reformer’s son. Alas! he proved 
unworthy of such eminence. The 
crown which he could have worn on 
his brow was, unfortunately, thrown 
away as by wilful hands and 
deeds. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS. 
B. at Pantycelyn, May 23, 1754. 
D. at Pantycelyn, June 5, 1828. 


Educated at home,—Grammar Schools. 
Coedcochion, Carmarthen and Ystradmeurig. 


Appointed Second Master at Grammar School, 
Carmarthen, 1774. 


Ordained Curate at Llanfynydd, Oct., 
Ordained as Priest, Sept., 1780. 


Schoolmaster at Llangrallo, Vale of Glam., 
Jan., 1781. 


Incumbent at Builth Wells, Aug., 1782. 


Received the fnlmess of the blessings of 
Salvation, 1783-4. 

Temporary charge of Trevecca College, 1784. 
Principal of Trevecca College, 1786 $1. 
Leaves the Church anil joins the Methodists, 

187. 

Returns home to Pantycelyn, April, 1791. 
First visit to North Wales, 1800. 
Second visit to North Wales, 1802. 
Buried at Llanfair-ar-y-bryn, near Llandovery. 


1779. 


John Williams was the second son 
of William Williams Pantycelyn. 
In many ways did he prove himself 
worthy of his celebrated father, 
giving forty-two years of his life to 
the ministry in connection with the 
Welsh Methodist Reformation, and 
doing much to bring the movement 
into some ecclesiastical order. 

When comparatively young he 
proved himself exceptionally brilliant 
as a scholar. The resources of the 
best schools of the day were exhausted 
by him before he was of age to be 
ordained. In the interval he met 
the Bishop of St. David’s and his lady 
on the streets of Carmarthen, and 
ventured to accost them, explaining to 
his lordship how he had acquired all 
the knowledge that could be imparted 
to him at the College. So pleased 
were they with the courage and 
frankness of the lad that both of 
them smiled pleasantly upon him, 
and the Bishop said—* You will hear 
from us in a day or so, John.” The 
young man went on his way rejoicing, 
and in a few days, as a result of the 
interview, he was appointed Assistant 
Master at the Grammar School. This 
position he honourably held until the 
time of his ordination in 1779. 


At the said function which was 
held in the Bishop’s Palace, Abergwilly, 
he was only asked two questions, 
viz.—(1) “What is justification?” 
(2) “What is faith only?” The 
answers given by the candidate fully 
satisfied the Bishop, and the ordina- 
tion ceremony ended with a warning 
salutation rather ironically eppro- 
priate to a child of one of the leading 
Methodists. “Fare ye well, my son; 
take care that vou have no fellowship 
with the Methodists, and I have no 
doubt but that you will be a comfort 
to yourself, and an ornament to the 
Church.” 

He became an ornament to the 
Church of the living God; but not 
according to the lines laid down by 
the prelate. In associating with the 
Methodists he found his true sphere 
of labour, and was able to serve God 
most efficiently in the Gospel of His 
Son. In the various curacies held by 
him, he seemed to have been fairly 
successful. The duties thereof were 
attended to with more than ordinary 
diligence, thereby he became an ex- 
ception amongst his fellow-curates. 
In addition to this he evidently 
excelled asa preacher. His preaching 
engagements outside his own parish 
were many, and even upon one 
occasion he had the honour of preach- 
ing with the Bishop of Llandaff at a 
Church function in the Vale of 
Glamorgan. 

Notwithstanding all that has been 
said in his favour, he evidently in 
those days lacked the saving know- 
ledge of divine truths, and was far 
from walking worthy of the vocation 
wherewith he was called. 

His father—Rev. William Williams 
—was on a preaching tour through 
North Wales when John was ap- 
pointed to the living of Builth Wells. 
Hearing of the promotion of his son 
he sent home a few words of con- 
gratulation in verse, saying in one 
line,—‘ Tell my Jack to keep his 
place.” This seems to be an intima- 
tion that Jack was “ready to halt,’— 
apt to lose his place through some 
besetting sin. Unfortunately such 


was the case at Builth, he doubtless 
fell oftimes. Eventually, one shameful 
fall proved to be his last. Whilst 
officiating at a funeral, in a state of 
intoxication, he well nigh fell into the 
open grave. It was no new thing for 
the people to see the officiating clergy- 
men intoxicated; but this incident 
brought confusion of faces to them 
all, and sobered the minister. He 
went home in fear and trembling, and 
spent the nightinagony. After many 
days of deepest sorrow and wailings 
on account of sin, the light of the 
Gospel shone into his heart and 
brought him full liberty from the 
thraldom and power of sin. Touching 
reference is made to this in a letter 
written to his brother,—< To God be 
thanks I have received such a victory 
over what you know was my besetting 
sin, that now none of my friends 
suspect me, and by God’s grace they 
have noneed to.” Henceforth, “John 
Williams is a new man, and a new 
preacher to boot.” His ministry and 
labours became a great power for 
good; also as a teacher and scholar he 
was very highly esteemed. Lady 
Huntingdon engaged him as teacher 
in her College at Trevecca, during the 
absence of the Principal for a short 
season, and in 1786 he was placed at 
the head. of the said institution. This 
position he held for five years, giving 
full satisfaction to both students and 
patron. His labours during those 
years were numerous,—doing the 
work of at least two tutors, preaching 
three times on Sundays, beside travel- 
ling long journeys. But he was in 
his element, and his cup of joy seemed 
to run over, as is shown in a letter 
written to his brother in 1789. “It 
seems that I have by now got so ac- 
customed to work so that I do not 
feel the need of rest or sleep, because 
of the pleasure I have in the work, 
and the help which the Lord giveth 
me therein.” 

In April, 1791, he gave up his work 
at Trevecca in order to be at liberty 
to make his home again at Panty- 
celyn with his widowed mother, and 
to give his whole time to the preaching 
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of the Gospel. To be deprived of his 
services at the College was a great 
loss. This loss was keenly felt by her 
ladyship and the students. It became 
in a manner a transition point in the 
history of both; for it is recorded 
that in two months after John 
Williams went to his earthly home 
at Pantycelyn, the Countess of 
Huntingdon departed this life for her 
eternal home in heaven, and in twelve 
months the College and students were 
removed from Trevecea to Cheshunt. 

Many and varied were the good 
works which John Williams was 
privileged to perform in and around 
his home at Pantycelyn, and also 
throughout the counties of Brecon 
and Carmarthen. 

To his aged mother he was a great 

comfort, surrounding her with joy 
and light in the evening of her day. 
Having been blessed with more than 
the usual measure of this world’s 
good things, he readily and joyfully 
succoured the needy and distressed 
ones. “He delivered the poor that 
cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him.” “He was 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame, 
a father to the poor and the cause 
that he knew not he searched out.” 
“The blessing of Him that was ready 
to perish came upon him, and he 
caused the widow’s heart to sing for 
oy. 
: ae was often heard saying “that 
it was more blessed to give than to 
receive,” and that “the Lord has sent 
me into the world not to beg, but He 
has given me wherewithal to give 
alms to everyone that asks unless my 
evil heart hinders me to do so.” 

It may be that we have to own that 
he was not a great preacher, yet he 
was a good one. A preacher that 
lived the life of a man of God, and 
rightly divided the Word of God. 
He did much by his_ preaching, 
wise counsels, monetary gifts and 
hospitality to help to organize the 
revival movement and place it upon 
proper ecclesiastical basis. Oh! how 
delighted and cheered was he at the 
news that the “Confession of Faith” 


had been completed and published. 
His remarks thereon show how deeply 
interested he was in every project that 
tended to establish and consolidate the 
Methodists. “To-day I read the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Calvinistic 
Methodists. Never did men of less 
learning and prejudice take upon 
themselves to compose a Confession 
of Faith; but the weakness of God is 
stronger than men, and the foolish- 
ness of God is wiser than men. 
The Lvangelical Treasury commends 
it, but if judged by the host of 
heaven, I should say that their verdict 
would be ‘these are the true words 
of God.” 

When he passed to the realms of 
glory it was felt by his colleagues 
that they had lost a staunch seconder 
of their proposals to perfect the 
denomination as a religious body, and 
that the name of John Williams would 
ever be associated with the organizing 
period in its history. 

The closing days of his life were 
given to reading, meditation, and 
prayer, together with sweet inter- 
course with those dear brethren who 
visited him. All arrangements for 
the burial were made by himself, 
and he was laid to rest by the side of 
his parents in the churchyard of 
Llanfair-ar-y-bryn, amidst expressions 
of deep mourning and love for one so 
dear and good. 


REV. DAVID CHARLES, CarMArTHEN. 
B. at Pant-dwfwn, near St. Clears, Oct. 11th, 


04. 

D. at Carmarthen, Sept. 2nd, 1834. 
Educated at Village School, St. Clears. 
Apprenticed to a flax-dresser and rope-maker, 
Carmarthen. 

Conversion about the year 1777. 
Removal from Carmarthen to Bristol, 1780. 
Commenced business at Carmarthen, 1783-4. 
United in marriage to Miss Sarah Phillips, 
Haverfordwest, about 1786. 
Appointed a deacon of the Calvinistic Methodist 
Church, Carmarthen, 1788. 

He began to preack in 1808. 
Ordained to the full work of the Ministry, 1811. 
Death of Mrs. Charles, 1817. 

Sudden attack of apoplexy, and loss of speech, 
1828. 

Endured a life of helplessness and suffering for 
six years and two months. 

Buried in Churchyard at Llangynor, near 
Carmarthen. 
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David Charles, better known as 
“ Charles, Carmarthen,” held the two- 
told functions of lay and ministerial. 
He was an elder or deacon of the 
Church of God, having been elected 
to the office when only 26 years of 
age. He became, also, at the age of 
46, a preacher and minister of the 
Word. This came to pass chiefly as 
a result of the importunate requests 
of ministers and friends, together 
with his brother, Rev. Thomas Charles, 
Bala. Bearing on this, one friend 
wrote thus——‘* His brethren urged 
him to preach because they thought 
he knew the fear of the Lord; that 
the love of Christ constrained him in 
what he was already engaged in; that 
he would not consent to it from 
an unworthy motive (as it was 
sufficiently proved in the sequel): and 
because they believed him to have 
been endowed with gifts for this 
work superior to many. Few ap- 
peared like-minded to him to care for 
the souls of men.” Although having 
entered on the work of the ministry 
he still continued to carry on his 
business at Carmarthen, and it doubt- 
less proved a source of revenue to him, 
thus enabling him to serve the 
Churches without any monetary 
remuneration. “So great was his 
self-denial, and his trust in the Lord, 
that he travelled far and near in the 
work of the ministry, for the twenty 
years of his labours, altogether at his 
own expense.” And be it observed 
that the greatest and best part of his 
ministry was given to the Hnglish 
section of the inhabitants of South 
Wales English was the language of 
the people in one half of Pembroke- 
shire, a considerable part of Glamor- 
ganshire, and a portion of the south- 
western coast of Carmarthenshire. 
Owing to this fact they were long 
deprived of the means of religious 
knowledge enjoyed by the rest of 
their fellow-countrymen. Few were 
the Welsh Methodist Ministers who 
were accustomed to preach in English. 


“The Right Hon. Lady Barham, 
during her residence in Gower, 
brought her influence and_ her 


property, with considerable personal 
exertion, to bear on the point of 
extending the means of the knowledge 
of the Gospel amongst the benighted 
inhabitants of that part of the 
country, and she made Mr. Charles 
her friend and adviser in reference to 
the subject. He frequently visited 
her and the people for whose benefit 
they unitedly laboured. The result 
was a great amount of good effected, 
congregations and churches were 
formed, and the light of the Gospel 
made the general wilderness to 
rejoice.” 

Very little is known about his early 
education and training. This, how- 
ever, is evident that he was not 
eduzated like his brother Thomas, 
with a view to become a clergyman, 
although it is reported that his father 
was wont to exclaim:—“I do not 
know what to make of David, unless 
I bring him up a parson, for he is 
always in some corner poking over a 
book.” Instead of being made a 
parson, he was apprenticed at a rather 
exceptionally early age to a flax- 
dresser and rope-manutacturer in the 
ancient town of Carmarthen. 

During his term of apprenticeship 
he became more and more susceptible 
to religious influences. The reading 
and studying of the Bible and other 
good books led him at last to the 
knowledge of the One who alone can 
satisfy a soul with an answer to the 
question :—“ What must I do to be 
saved ?” 

Like many of his contemporaries 
he commenced his ministerial labours 
as an exhorter; but soon developed 
into a fully qualified preacher. His 
power as a divine was always felt in 
the assemblies of the saints. By his 
deep piety, his exceptional abilities, 
his meek and genial disposition, his 
keenness of insight into spiritual 
truths, and the wisdom and aptness 
of his word of counsel, he soon became 
a great spiritual force in the pulpit, 
and the Association Meetings. All 
this force of character and whatsoever 
other powers he possessed were taxed 
to the utmost so that he might be 
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able to co-operate with his brethren. 
and bring order and form out of the 
chaos anent the great awakening. 
During the time of agitation re 
ordination of men to the full work 
of the ministry, he took his stand on 
the side of the progressionists. 

Upon one occasion he presented to 
the Association a message from his 
own Church at Carmarthen, asking 
for permission to administrate the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper 
amongst themselves in their own 
chapel. The Rev. Nathaniel Rowlands, 
son of the great Reformer, replied 
with a curt refusal. Mr. Charles 
asked a secondtime. His persistency 
aroused the temper of Rowlands and 
he peremptorily said, “ You shall not, 
and it cannot be allowed.” To this 
the messenger replied meekly, yet 
firmly,—‘* We are not asking you, Mr. 
Rowlands, but the Association.” At 
this word the Rev. David Jones, 
Llangan, rose up and authoritatively 
said :—“ You shall have it, David ; 
when would you like it to take 
place? I will come over myself to 
help you.” 

The Ordinance Services conducted 
by Mr Charles were as a rule truly 
delightful, the cup of each communi- 
cant being filled to overflowing. As 
his biographer says, “The Lord’s 
Supper was peculiarly suited to bring 
his mind home to subjects on which 
he so pre-eminently loved to dwell,— 
the divine and eternal wonders of 
man’s redemption. His manner, the 
things spoken by him, and the 
effects upon the numerous com- 
municants were truly extraordinary 
and wonderful; to enjoy such a treat 
once in an age is enough to balance 
much of life’s labours and sorrows. 

As a preacher he was not what is 
termed popular. His real merits 
could only be appreciated by the select 
few. But the demand for his services 
was great, he was always engaged on 
Sundays, and on many week-days as 
well. This may have caused some 
loss to him in his business, if so, he 
would in no wise begrudge it, for all 
was done willingly and joyfully, yea 


freely in the literal sense of the word. 
“He always declined every gift (in 
the sense of pay), and received 
nothing during the whole time he 
was a preacher.” As it has been 
previously stated much of his labours 
were devoted to the English section 
of the Denomination. He may be 
claimed as the father of the English 
Movement. We are all proud of our 
father, and feel it av honour to follow 
in his footsteps by trying to further 
the interests of Christ’s kingdom, and 
the Connexion to which we belong, 
amongst the English-speaking popula- 
tion of Wales. 

Although not popular as a preacher, 
his sermons were of the highest order. 
Those who have read the volume of 
sermons by him fee] that they cannot 
be surpassed, and are as one said “like 
apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 
“The preacher opens a mine of pearls 
before us, digging them out gradually 
one by one.” The Rev. Ebenezer 
Morris—who was one deservedly 
eminent amongst the chiefs—said he 
himself had no heart to attempt to 
preach again after hearing David 
Charles. The late Rev. Dr. Lewis 
Edwards, of Bala, writes thus of 
him,—‘“ Mr. Charles was not an idler, 
but a worker, he was a workman that 
needed not to be ashamed. He was 
one who dug his way into the bowels 
of Scripture, bringing from thence 
things new and old. His gems were 
not so remarkable for their outward 
polish as they were precious in their 
magnitude and their sterling quality. 
They were like :— 


‘Orient pearls at random strung,’ 


and were. in that respect, like the 
work of the Creator himself. In 
listening to him we felt ourselves in 
the centre of the creation of God—the 
mighty rocks under our feet,environed 
by the everlasting hills, immeasurable 
space extending before us and reach- 
ing even to infinity. We had of him 
views of new worlds of thought, and 
every thought containing mysteries 
which will require eternity to count 
them; he had conceptions which were 
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never heard nor read before by any 
one since the world began ; and to be 
the first to give utterance to them 
was a greater honour than to be the 
discoverer of Uranus and Satellites. 
Having seen them they appear so 
plain, and so near, that we wonder 
we did not find them out ourselves.” 

His home and home life were in 
perfect accord with his high religious 
and moral character. As a husband 
and father he strictly adhered to the 
apostolic injunctions of exercising 
love and gentleness. The wife of his 
bosom was truly so to him, the 
mutual love of both being felt in the 
family circle. Writing to her from 
Bristol, he says,—“I confess I owe 
you a large debt of prayer.” In his 
home of an evening, seated before the 
fire and surrounded by his family, he 
would feel delightfully happy. Family 
prayer included the reading of scrip- 
tures, and singing of two or three 
hymns or psalms composed by Watts, 
Williams, Cowper, or Newton. 

Death deprived him of his beloved 
wife in the year 1817, and in 1828 a 
paralytic stroke took from him the 
use of his right side and the power 
of speech. For six years and two 
months was he tenderly nursed and 
assiduously waited upon by his_be- 
loved and faithful daughter. Finally 
on the 2nd day of September, 1834, 
to use his own words, “he committed 
a lost soul into the hands of a 
Saviour.” 

The sermons published, and the 
beautiful hymus which are found in 
our Welsh collection, give us a fair 
insight to the lofty thoughts and 
g'orious visions with which his mind 
was constantly engaged. Some of 
his Welsh Hymns are unrivalled in 
their “beauty, and pathos, and the 
originality of their ideas.” We can- 
not in closing restrain ourselves from 
inserting a few verses written by 
him in the English language. 


“MY BELOVED IS MINE.” 


Spirit of grace and love divine, 

Help me to sing that Christ is mine ; 

And while the theme my tongue employs, 
Fill thou my soul with living joys. 


‘“« Jesus is mine’’ surpassing thought ! 
Well may I set the world at naught ; 
Jesus is mine! O can it be, 

That Jesus lived and died for me? 


His strength is mine, the race to run, 
His wisdom mine for shield and sun, 
His Spirit mine, to sanctify, 

His glory mine where’er I die. 
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REY. THOMAS CHARLES, B.A. 

B. at Pantdwin, near St. Clears, Oct. 14th, 1755 
D. at Bala, October 5th, 1814. 
Educated at Llanddowror, Carmarthen, and 
Cxford. 

Converted through Daniel Rowlands, January 
20th, 1773. 

Ordained as Deacon, June 14th, 1778. 
Ordained as Priest, May 21st, 1780. 

First Curacy in Somerset, Novemb-r, 1778. 
Took his B.A. at Oxford, 1779. 

Curacy at Milbourn Port, 1780. 
Marriage with Miss Sarah Jones, Bala, August 
20th, 1783. 

Curacy at Shawbury, Salop, October, 1783. 
Curacy at Llanymawddury, January, 1784. 
Compelled to leave oS Church of England, 
1785. 

Joins the Welsh Presbyterian Church, Bala, 
1785. 

Commences Revival work at Dolgelley, 1786. 

Inaugurates :— 
Welsh Circulating Schools, 1785-9. 
Welsh Sunday Schools, 1785-9. 
Meeting for Scriptural Catechising, 1785-9 
Takes the initial steps to establish the Bible 
Society, 1802. 
Published the ‘‘ Spiritual Treasury,’’ 1799. 
‘¢ Biblical Dictionary.” 
“¢ Christian Instructor,’’ 1779. 
Visits Ireland as deputation on behalf of the 
Trish Society re Religious Education in the 
Country, 1807. 


Buried at Llanycil Churchyard, Bala, October 
7th, 1814. 


The Rev. Thomas Charles, B.A., is 
known throughout the land as 


“CHARLES OF BALA.” 


He was an eminent man; a man 
possessed of many | distinguished 
parts, One to whom is given a very 
high and important place in the 
history of the Welsh nation. 

The unknown and isolated town on 
the banks of one of the largest lakes 
in the United Kingdom, called in the 
vernacular “Llyn Tegid” was made 
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famous by him. In the present day 
the name of Bala is associated with 
many social, educational, and religious 
movements, and with one Society 
which hath for its motto “ A Bible to 
all the people of the world.” 

Like many others of the Reformers 
he was a native of South Wales. 
Both he and his younger brother, 
Rev. David Charles, were the sons of 
one Rice Charles, a farmer of some 
note in the lower part of the county 
of Carmarthen. They were born at 
a farmhouse called Pantdwfn in the 
parish of Llanfihangel, some ten 
miles from Carmarthen. 

Thomas was from his youth of a 
studious and thoughtful disposition. 
His passion for reading was intense, 
and as a learner and scholar he was 
second to none of his youthful com- 
panions. He was not altogether like 
other boys. The playground and 
certain youthful games and pas- 
times appealed not to him as the 
did to other lads. When his fellow- 
scholars were making merry with 
their games, young Thomas would 
be sitting at the feet of one Rhys 
Hugh, gradually learning of him the 
way of salvation and life. Rhys 
Hugh was an old man living not far 
from the home of Thomas Charles. 
He was a man of sound common 
sense and deep piety, having more- 
over been trained in evangelical 
truths by the celebrated Griffith 
Jones, Llanddowror. 

Young Thomas was fond of visiting 
Rhys Hugh at his humble cottage 
home, where many a pleasant hour 
was spent in sweet converse. Of 
this he writes, ‘“‘I was in the habit of 
calling at his house once or twice a 
week and his society was of great 
blessing to me. I loved him whilst 
he lived like my own soul. I always 
looked at him as my father in Christ, 
and the remembrance of him will be 
pleasant to me as long as I am on 
this earth.” 

In the year 1778, at the close of his 
Oxford career, he visited his home at 
Pantdwifn, and was called upon to 
preach at the Parish Church. Many 
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were the friends and acquaintances 
who came to hear him, and among 
them was the old friend Rhys Hugh. 
At the sight of him the young 
preacher’s cup of blessing was over- 
filled, and he owned afterwards that 
he could almost weep forjoy. Similar 
feelings no doubt filled the heart of 
the old man,—he must have rejoiced 
exceedingly to see and hear his 
young companion, and to find that 
his words of counsel and prayers were 
bearing fruit. Soon after this we are 
told that Rhys Hugh passed away 
from this world of labour to his home 
and reward in heaven. 

As in the case of many of his prede- 
cessors, Thomas Charles was educated 
for the ministry in the KHstablished 
Church. But he was somewhat more 
fortunate than the majority of them 
in being able to continue his studies 
at Jesus College, Oxford. 

During his sojourn at the Uni- 
versity he became acquainted with 
several young men who in subsequent 
years became noted for their piety 
and good deeds. One of them 
failed not to be unto him a 
friend in need whilst at the College: 
About the close of his second year at 
Oxford he was suddenly thrown into 
a serious predicament through lack 
of funds. Alas! Alas! ! many a 
brilliant scholar knows full well the 
meaning of that phrase—lack of 
funds. Being in debt to the extent 
of £20, and no prospects of receiving 
financial help from home, he resolved 
to relinquish all and go to the country 
to earn a livelihood. As he was 
writing to his people in Wales in- 
forming them of this decision “a dear 
friend of mine came into my room, 
and I told him all my circumstances, 
and how I had determined to leave 
the University. He answered and 
said that he had no doubt but that 
by some means or other help would 
be forthcoming and he urged me to 
set my mind at ease regarding the 
matter. Ina few days afterwards I 
was sent for by a gentleman to dine 
with him. To my great astonishment, 
before I left his house he handed to 
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me the £20 I owed, and at the same 
time he assured me that I should 
want nothing whilst at Oxford. I 
felt very glad and very thankful for 
the deliverance, and the gentleman 
kept his word.” 

Having completed the proposed 
course at Oxford he then awaited the 
leading of Providence to a suitable 
sphere of labour. He would have 
been pleased to return to the land of 
his fathers, and labour amongst his 
fellow-countrymen, but just then the 
hour for such had not come. Hence 
we find him in his first curacy at 
Queen Camel, Somersetshire, where 
he devoted himself to the work with 
all earnestness. So great was his 
earnestness and desire to save and. 
edify souls, that the vicar became 
suspicious of his Methodistical ten- 
dencies, and in order to be rid of him 
without a formal dismissal he reduced 
his salary from £45 to £30 per 
annum! A similar treatment awaited 
him in other parishes. Owing to his 
zeal the “people were offended in 
him,” and “they sought to kill him.” 
The authorities compelled him to 
carry out literally the dictum, “ keep. 
moving.” No resting-place was found 
to the man who feared God, and did 
his duty conscientiously as a curate. 
It is heartrending to read of him 
being dismissed from one parish after 
another, and to note how desirious 
he was to remain, if possible, in the 
ministry of his own church. The 
Reformers are being blamed by some 
for not adhering to the Established 
Church, and labour to purify her 
from within. Let all such read the 
life story of Thomas Charles, and 
consider the accompanying letter, 
and they will clearly see how difficult 
it was to do what is suggested. 


‘“*T am in a strait,’’ he writes, ‘* betwixt 
**two—between leaving the church and 
“‘remaining therein. Having been turned 
“out of three churches in this country, 
‘‘without any sign of another appointment, 
“‘what: shall I do? In my last church I 
‘remained three mouths. The Gospel was 
“exceedingly blessed, so it seemed at the 
“‘time. The people are calling upon me 
“in tears, to feed them with, the bread of 
“life. What am I to do? The words of 
“Christ sound continuously in my ears’ 
‘«<feed my lambs.’ ”’ 


After much consultation, thought, 
and prayer, he presented himself for 
membership at the Welsh Presby- 
terian Church, Bala. With open 
hands and warmth of feeling was he 
received by the church. Yet, be it 
understood, that they received and 
welcomed him into their midst, not 
as a prey or proselyte from another 
Christian community, but rather as 
one of whom they believed that his 
heart had been touched by the Lord, 
and that his one purpose in life was 
to glorify God in the service of 
his fellow-countrymen. Being en- 
rolled as one of the Revivalists 
he “immediately conferred not with 
flesh and blood,” but applied himself 
assiduously to the work of reclaiming 
his fellow-countrymen. In _ season, 
and out of season, did he preach the 
Word, and sought opportunities 
whereby he might win souls for 
Christ. We read of him visiting 
Dolgelley, a town which seemed to 
have baffled the Reformers in their 
attempts at establishing thereat a 
Society or Church Meeting. 

Mr. Charles went there alone and 
stood in one of the streets to preach. 


When surrounded and threatened by. 


a furious mob, a stranger came 
forward, and with physique equal to 
the occasion he kept the enemy at 
bay, enabling the preacher to deliver 
his message with much good results. 
Early in the following year he visits 
the town again, and rents a house 
wherein they could conduct religious 
services. So successful was this 
enterprise that he very soon deter- 
mined to purchase the house and the 
adjoining cottages and gardens, pro- 
ceeding to build on the site a house 
unto the Lord. The said Sanctuary 
was opened and paid for by June 13, 
1787. 

By his efforts many other chapels 
were built in Merioneth and other 
counties,—day and night he seemed 
to be devising means whereby to 
extend the Kingdom of the Redeemer. 
In his travels he saw the need of the 
counties, and beheld the ignorance of 
the people, because that they were 
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unable to read, also because of the 
scarcity of good books for those who 
knew how to read. To remedy these 
things he first set on foot the Circu- 
lating Schools wherein persons were 
engaged and paid for teaching the 
people how to read. Afterwards, he 
established Night Schools and Sab- 
bath Schools to suit the convenience 
of those who were otherwise occupied 
during the week days. Another 
excellent auxiliary was the meeting 
to catechise the young in truths of 
morality and religion. Chief of all 
were his stupendous efforts to bring 
within the reach of the people copies 
of Scripture at a moderate price. 

One instance may be given of the 
mode of procedure in catechising the 
young. An important district in 
Wales was becoming notorious for 
its immorality and _ irreligiousness. 
The residents gave themselves up to 
sin, especially so at their annual fairs 
and other similar gatherings. The 
efforts to stem the tide of iniquity by 
preaching and other agencies seemed 
unavailing, wherefore Mr. Charles 
determined to see what catechising 
could do. He sent certain instruc- 
tions to the teachers of the Day and 
Sabbath Schools, advising the child- 
ren to search for and learn verses of 
Scripture which condemned such sins 
as drunkenness, dancing, and fornica- 
tion. On the day before the fair, Mr. 
Charles appeared in the town, and as 
his coming was announced, the chapel 
was well filled—not with children 
only, but also adults. It was a re- 
markable service; great power was 
felt throughout, and many were 
brought to see sin in a new light. 

The following are a few specimens 
of the questions and answers :— 

Ques.: “Is dancing a sin, my children ?” 

Ans.: ‘‘ Yes, because of the dancing of 


Herodia’s daughter the head of John the Baptist 
was cut off.” 


Ques.: ‘* Does Scripture condemn it ?”’ 

Ans.: ‘‘Yes;—‘* Woe unto them that rise 
up early in the morning, that they may follow 
strong drink; that continue until night; till 
wine inflame them; and the harp and the 
viol; the tarbet and pipe, and wine are in 
their feasts ; but they regard not the work of 
the Lord, neither consider the operation of his 
hands.’’ 


The fair on the morrow was a 
failure as regards dancing and rioting. 
The wickedness of their doings had 
been so depicted by the questions and 
answers that even the most profligate 
went away in shame and disgust. 

The important part taken by him 
in the formation of the Bible Society, 
and the story of Mary Jones are well 
known to our readers; but some may 
not have read of him meeting a little 
girl on the streets of Bala, and asking 
her could she repeat the text from 
which he had preached on the past 
Sunday. The child bowed her head 
and wept, and ere long spake thus,— 
“The weather has been so bad that I 
could not go, sir, to read the Bible.” 
“ How is that?” asked Mr. Charles. 
Then she explained that there was no 
Bible in her home, and she had to 
travel seven miles over the mountain 
every week in order to find a Bible to 
read and learn the text. 

The following letter, written by 
him in 1796, gives a detailed account 
of the origin and purposes of the 
Circulating and Sabbath Schools,— 


“Jn travelling through different parts of 
the country more than nine years ago, I found 
that extensive districts in the mountainous 
parts of North Wales were sunk in the deepest 
ignorance. The number of those who were able 
to read were very few, and equally few were 
those who had the Word of God in their 
houses. I seriously began to consider how it 
would be possible to remove so great an evil, 
and I could think of no other plan which was 
likely to answer the purpose than to set 
schoolmasters to work according to the aid 
which I would receive, and send them to dark 
districts to teach freely all who would come to 
them to read the Bible in their own language, 
and to instruct them in the first principles of 
the Uhristian religion. By the help of kind 
friends, to whom I made known this plan, it 
was set on foot, and has succeeded far beyond 
my expectations. The demand for school- 
masters has gone on increasingly, and there is 
a manifest change in the sentiments and morals 
of the people where those schools have been at 
work. I established Sabbath and Night 
Schools for the sake of those who were too 
much engaged or too poor to avail themselves 
of the day schools. The attempts which IL 
have made in this direction have been mar- 
vellously successful. The country is filled 
with schools of one kind or another, and all 
are taught simultaneously, and there are 
blessed results following the instruction—a 
great and deep interest in spiritual things has 
been awoke in many localities; many have 
been made sensible of their sinful state and of 
their need of Christ, and are now, I have every 
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reason to believe, His faithful followers. The 
schools have now been in operation for nearly 
ten years, and the results are similar in a 
greater or lessdegree. The number of teachers 
has been increased or diminished according to 
the means at my disposal. All that I get 
for my ministry I devote to this purpose, while 
the wants of my own family are provided for by 
the industry of my dear wife. Atpresent I pay 
£12 per annum to each schoolmaster. They 
remain in the same place from six to nine 
months, and are then removed to another 
locality. We find that nine months is simply 
sufficient to teach the children to read their 
Bibles fluently in the Welsh language. I visit 
the schools myself, when I catechise them 
publicly, and have the unutterable pleasure of 
seeing the general aspect of the country mar- 
veilously changed. The desert blossoms as a 
rose, and the dry land becomes streams of 
water. By means of the schools and the 
preaching of the Gospel, religious knowledge 
spreads in every direction. Bless the Lord, O 
my soul.” 

Although fully occupied in preach- 
ing, travelling, and inaugurating one 
good movement after another, never- 
theless he found time to use the pen, 
and serve his generation as an author. 

In conjunction with the Rev. Thos. 
Jones, Denbigh, he edited and pub- 
lished a quarterly magazine called 
the “Spiritual Treasury.” A publica- 
tion of rare merit, and one which for 
the time helped to consolidate the 
New Movement. 

In 1804 the University of Cam- 
bridge published a “ Welsh Bible” 
carefully and ably revised, and 
corrected by Mr. Charles. His last 
literary effort was a Bible on similar 
lines published by the University of 
Oxford. 

To him we are indebted for the 
“ Christian Instructor,’ and the “ Bible 
Dictionary ;” both being of such 
merit as to deserve a place amongst 
Welsh Classics. By him also was 
done the major part of the work of 
formulating and completing for the 
Denomination its “Rules of Dis- 
cipline,’ and when the “oid corph” 
was unjustly attacked by an enemy, 
he boldly stepped to the arena and 
fought its battles victoriously by the 
issuing of a pamphlet, which became 
an eye-opener to thousands, under 
the title, “The Welsh Methodists 
Vindicated.” 

At the last he boldly supported 
those who urged forward the question 


of ordination, and it was chiefly by 
his advocacy that the vote of the 
Association was secured in its favour 

Inspired by his works and illustrious 
example, religious leaders in both 
Scotland and Iveland devoted their 
money and time to establish schools 
wherein the children could be taught 
to read the Bible in their native 


tongue, thereby thousands upon 
thousands became conversant in 
Seripture. 


By means of his high schclastic 
attainments, his deep insight into the 
nature of things, his ardent love for 
God and man, and his profound 
spiritual fervour, he proved himself 
to be more than what Daniel Row- 
lands said of him, viz.—<He is 
God’s gift to North Wales.” He also 
became “ a leader and commander of 
the people” in the difficult task of 
incorporating the various elements 
placed in their hands by the Revival 
Period. What Rowlands and Llan- 
geitho were to the great awakening 
period, Charles and Bala were to the 
Movement to organize, consolidate, 
and ratify the Connexion. 

Of his home life and associations 
with Bala, a few words may be 
acceptable to the reader. One of his 
fellow-students and friends at Oxford 
was the Rev. Simon Lloyd, Bala. 
Taking a few weeks’ holiday before 
entering upon his duties at Queen 
Carmel, he accepted his friend’s invi- 
tation to visit his home. Then it 
was that he first saw the little town 
of Bala—the town that was to be his 
future home, and which was to be 
made famous by him. Then it was 
that he also first saw the lady who 
was to become the wife of his bosom, 
his true helpmeet, and in every 
respect a worthy seconder of her 
husband in all the great and magnifi- 
cent projects of his life. Their home 
became the centre of attraction to 
the poor and needy, and it was 
also an ever-open door to preachers 
and exhorters from all parts of Wales. 
No name and no family are more 
highly revered and honoured in the 
Principality even to this day than 
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Charles of Bala and his descendants. 
The time came at last when he, like 
Elisha, “was fallen sick of his sick- 
ness whereof he died.” And so re- 
signed and composed was his mind 
that he said, ‘“‘ Henceforth, I have 
nothing to do but die.” “A great 
sinner is Charles, only a vile and 
unworthy sinner, I know that there 
is no means of my being saved with- 
out pardon, there is forgiveness with 
God.” To his beloved wife he said,— 
“ Well, my dear, if I die and leave 
you, the Lord is alive to take care of 
you.” 

Just as the soul was taking its 
flight, a friend whispered, “ Well, 
Mr. Charles, the day of adversity 
hath come.” And the reply, which 
were his last words, came as from a 
soul already on the wing, “ There is 
a refuge.” 

On the nineteenth day after his 
departure, Mrs. Charles followed her 
beloved to the land of the rising sun, 
the bright and eternal home of the 
blessed. 

In the presence of a large company 
of mourners his body was laid to rest 
at the picturesque churchyard of 
Llanycil, where so many of the noted 
ones of Gwalia have been buried, and 
are being rocked to sleep by the ever- 
moving waters of Llyn Tegid. 


HeENRY REES AND Mr. CHARLES. 


It is said that the late Rev. Henry 
Rses, when a young man, was very 
wishful to buy “Charles’ Biblical 
Dictionary.” His mother made a 
bargain with him, that if he got up 
early to churn he should have a pound 
of butter, the same to be put aside 
every week until] sufficient money to 
purchase the Dictionary was realized. 
Before the amount was fully made up 
he went to Bala Association, and after 
much hesitation, mustered enough 
courage to call upon Mr. Charles and 
tell him frankly the story. He was 
received very kindly by the great man, 
and a copy of the coveted book was 
readily given him on what is to-day 
known as the easy-payment system. 


Rey. THOMAS JONES, Densicu. 


B. at Pen Uchaf, near Caerwys, Flintshire, 
February, 1756. 


D. at Denbigh, June 16, 1820. 


Educated at a Private School near home. 
Caerwys Grammar School. 
Holywell Grammar School. 


Religiously impressed when very young. 


Received as Member of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Chapel, Caerwys, 1772. 


Enjoyed full Gospel liberty, 1779. 
Preached his First Sermon, September, 1783. 


Marriage with Miss Elizabeth Jones, Mold, 
October, 1795. 


He removes to Mold. 
Undergoes a serious operation, March 20, 1797. 
Burial of his wife, November 2, 1797. 


Published the works of Gurnal in Welsh ; 
English and Welsh Dictionary, 
1795—1804. 


His removal to Ruthin, May, 1804. 


Established his own Printing Works at 
Ruthin, 1808. 


He removes to live at Bryn Disgwylfa, 
Denbigh, April, 1809. 
Ordained at Bala, June 19 and 20, 1811. 


Published his great work, ‘‘ The History of 
the Martyrs,’”’ 1813. 


Sale of Printing Works, and the origin of the 
Firm of Messrs. Thos. Gee and Co., 
Denbigh, 1813. 


Published the Biography of the Rev. Thos. 
Charles, Bala, January, 1816. 


Removal to Syrior Goch, near Abergele, 
May, 1816. 


Preached Annual Sermon for London 
Missionary Society, May, 1817. 


He returns to live at his own home in 
Denbigh, 1818. 


Published Second Edition of Gurnal’s Works, 
1819. 


Buried in the Churchyard at Whitchurch, 
near Denbigh, in the presence of 
over 8,000 mourners, 

June 19, 1820. 


The Rev. Thomas Jones was a con- 
temporary of “Charles of Bala,” also 
his fellow-labourer and friend. 

In many of Charles’s enterprises, 
he was not only seconded, but even 
prompted and guided by Mr. Thomas 
Jones. It is believed that Mr. Charles 
changed his views upon the debat- 
able question of “Ordination” as a 
result of the clear and pungent argu- 
ments of his friends in its favour, 


In Thomas Jones we have a volum- 
inous reader, a deep thinker, a great 
preacher, a celebrated author, and a 
theologian of the first rank. He 
seemed to have taxed to the utmost 
degree both his physical and mental 
energies with a view to build up the 
denomination upon the foundations 
already laid, and to bring it into a 
line with the New Testament teach- 
ing as regards evangelical doctrine 
and church government. We owe 
much to him for the fact that the 
crucial question of ordination was 
amicably settled so early in the 
century. His hand and heart had 
much to do in piloting the matter 
safely through the tempestuous seas 
of controversy from the year 1806 
until its entrance to the harbour in 
the year 1811. 

By his teaching and example the 
rising generation of preachers were 
made conscious of the need of sys- 
tematic as well as Biblical theology 
in their ministry. 

To him also we are indebted as a 
nation for the initial steps which led 
to the publishing of such a variety of 
Welsh literature at the opening of 
the nineteenth century. 

Thomas Jones was born at a farm- 
house named Pen Uchaf, one and a 
half miles from Caerwys in Flint- 
shire. The said farm together with 
houses and land at Caerwys con- 
stituted a fairly large estate. ‘This is 
how it came into the possession of 
his family. His grandfather named 
Edward Jones, married a young lady 
of the name of Dorothy Biilings, 
daughter of one Robert Billings, who 
owned the estate. Miss Billings in- 
herited the property after her father, 
and by a marriage settlement trans- 
ferred the same to her husband. The 
next akin was Edward their son, who 
married one Jane Jones, to whom 
were born two sons and one daughter. 
One of the sons being Thomas 
Jones, the subject of this sketch. He 
relinquished his claim to the estate 
in favour of his sister Mary, who 
lived and died at Pen Uchaf, having 
reached the ripe age of 97. The next 


to come into possession was Mary’s 
daughter, named Hlizabeth, who 
married one John Lewis, and they 
were succeeded by their son, Mr. 
Enoch Lewis, Mostyn Quay, father 
of Mr. J. Herbert Lewis, M.P. 
Thomas Jones’s career as a student 
commenced at an early age. In his 
autobiography he writes as follows: 
—“TI was placed in school ere I 
reached my 4th year of age; there 
was in me a desire and a genius for 
learning beyond the majority of 
children ; seeing this my parents in- 
tended and also promised me I should 
be brought up a churchman (¢g., 
clergyman). This pleased me very 
much.” 

His first teacher was one Mr. Owen 
Thomas, who was a scholar of note, 
and also a sincere Christian. Deep 
and lasting were the impressions left 
by him upon the mind of his young 
pupil. At the Grammar School he 
was under the tuition of one Rey. J. 
Lloyd, having as one of his fellow- 
scholars, a Mr. Edward Williams, 
Glanclwyd, Vale of Clwyd,—who be- 
came known afterwards as Dr. Edward 
Willams, Rotherham. As regard his 
religious impressions in his youth he 
speaks thus,—‘One of the first 
things I heard of in conversation, or 
sometimes I dreamt of, about heaven 
and hell, had a deep impression upon 
me. My step-mother had a leaning 
towards the Methodists. I accom- 
panied her once or twice to the 
service, and was a little surprised to 
see some of the young women weep, 
and hear the preacher say at the close 
of the sermon that he knew not at 
first how to open his mouth, but that 
the Lord had opened unto him a door 
of utterance, and had enabled him to 
speak the ‘Truth. I delighted, like 
others of my companions, in all the 
silly pleasures suitable to my age; I 
was especially determined to follow 
the sports on the Sabbath, notwith- 
standing the repeated castigation of 
conscience, and the occasional chiding 
and the application of the rod by 
father. One time I well remember 
having taken off my coat to play— 
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such terror overtook me—it was the 
Sabbath day—that I was compelled 
to put it on again, and in agony of 
mind steal away from the place under 
the pretence that I was not well in 
order to be excused by my com- 
panions.” For weeks and months 
was he driven hither and thither by 
the conflicting elements which bear 
down upon a young life. Sometimes 
he would yield to the allurements of 
companions and the tendencies of a 
depraved nature by indulging in the 
vanities and wicked practices of the 
day. ‘Then at other times, he would 
be driven by remorse and fear to the 
verge of despair, and even on the 
sand-banks of infidelism. 

When under conviction of sin, and 
no sign of light and peace entering 
his soul, he went one evening to the 
Members’ meeting at Caerwys. During 
the proceedings one sister related her 
experience by shewing how that the 
“Lord had brought her up out of an 
horrible pit, and out of the miry clay, 
set her feet upon a rock, and estab- 
lished her goings.” As she spoke he 
thought within himself,—“I also am 
in that pit, and there I know I shali 
remain.” But the little gathering was. 
soon filled with the divine presence, 
and. the joy of the Holy Spirit. As 
they praised, and thanked, and blessed 
God, he stood aside looking on, saying 
to himself, “ It is most probable that 
in religion there is something above 
imaginings; does not the joy of these 
people proceed from the Lord?” He 
had no alternative but to believe that 
the breaking forth into joy of that 
small company of poor people was 
from the Lord. As he pondered the 
matter in his heart a still small voice 
whispered thus to him, “Art thou 
ready to believe the evidence of these 
thy fellow-creatures, weak and frail 
as they are, and wilt thou not believe 
the testimony of my word?” There 
and then a new light entered his soul, 
and he perceived that the word was 
God’s word. In speaking of the inci- 
dent he said, “My heart acknowledged 
that the divine was stamped upon the 
Scriptures as clearly as the light of 


the sun. The chains which held me 
a captive fell off I was ashamed of 
and abhorred myself, and returning 
to the brethren joined with them to 
give thanks unto God.” 

It was in the heart of Thomas Jones 
to become a preacher. Owing to 
family influences, and other circum- 
stances, he at one time thought of 
entering into the ministry of the 
Established Church. But one night 
he had a dream—he saw himself in a 
large house, a knock at the door was 
heard, when it was opened there 
entered a pale blue horse, after it the 
rider, and in his hand a gun which 
he levelled at the dreamer’s heart. 
He suddenly awoke with fright. 
Asleep once more he again dreamt 
and saw the same horse and the same 
rider, who now had a pistol in each 
hand; these he aimed at the sleeper, 
causing him to awake with great fear. 
He was no believer in dreams, never- 
theless he could not rid his mind of 
the thought that upon this occasion 
the Lord by a dream made known to 
him His will. Wherefore we find 
that by the end of January, 1783, 
Mr. Jones had resolved once and for 
ever not to seek Holy Orders in the 
Church of England. 

In a few months he was confirmed 
in this resolution by an incident 
which seemed to have been brought 
to pass by the over-ruling Providence 
of God. 

One Sabbath evening he attended 
a preaching service at Caerwys. The 
preacher announced failed to keep his 
appointment, and young Thomas was 
urged to address the people. He re- 
luctantly stood up and read Hebrews 
11th chapter, and being specially im- 
pressed by the chapter he spoke a few 
words thereon. Consequent upon this, 
his services were sought for in the 
neighbouring districts, and he was 
urged by the brethren to obey the 
calls. These, as a rule, were calls to 
preach in farmhouses, barns, or the 
open field. 

It is reported that the first time 
his father heard him preach was 
this wise. One evening the farmer 


saw a number of people going to the 
barn, and he asked one of his servants 
what it meant. “Thomas, your son,” 
was the reply “has promised to give 
them a word of exhortation.” This 
news displeased him a little, and he 
was minded to interrupt the gathering, 
but wiser counsel prevailed, and the 
service was allowed to _ proceed. 
Meanwhile, prompted by curiosity, 
and may be a little leaning towards 
his son, and his Methodistical ways, 
the stern parent made some excuse 
for entering an adjoining building, 
from whence he could hear the whole 
sermon. So pleased and gratified was 
he with what he heard, that hence- 
forth Thomas was given every facility 
to prosecute his studies, and to enter 
upon his favourite work of preaching 
Christ. 

Owing to frailty of body, and the 
many ailments to which he was sub- 
ject, his power and influence as a 
preacher never attained that which 
it might have done otherwise. Never- 
theless his labours both as an author 
and organizer were incessant. In the 
theological discussions prevalent those 
days, he took very prominent part. 
He was not a man given to wrangling 
and debating, but when aroused or 
moved by hearing or reading what he 
deemed to be erroneous views of a 
doctrine, then would he invariably 
rise to the occasion. and prove himself 
a most formidable foe. 

He is known on one occasion to 
have questioned the orthodoxy of 
certain statements made by the cele- 
brated preacher and orator, the Rev. 
John Elias. 

In those days the higher or hyper- 
Calvinistic views regarding the value 
of the Atonement of Christ, caused 
very bitter strifes throughout the 
Principality. Mr. Elias was led to 
adopt some of these views, and he 
composed a sermon bearing upon the 
same, in which he represented the 
Atonement as limited in its virtue. 
He advocated what was called “equal 
weight atonement "— equal weight 
with the evil of sin against God. 
Christ in his sacrifice suffered no 


more and no less than the exact 
penalty due to the elect. The sermon 
was entitled “The New Light,” and 
the delivery of it created quite a 
sensation in many parts of Wales. 
On his travels, Mr. Elias visited 
Denbigh, and preached “The New 
Light’ sermon. Mr. Jones was present 
at the service, but was so disturbed 
and pained by hearing the preacher 
in his eloquent style advocate error, 
that he rose in the middle of the 
service and walked out. As he was 
Mr. Elias’s host, supper was barely 
over ere they entered upon a hot dis- 
cussion on the subject. This was 
continued throughout the night, and 
as he departed on the morrow, Elias 
owned that his views were not strictly 
Scriptural, and promised not to preach 
“The New Light” sermon any 
more. 

Associated with his life-story there 
are a few incidents worthy of being 
recorded. One is the part taken by 
him in the formation of the well- 
known firm of Messrs. Thomas Gee 
and Sons, Printers and Publishers, 
Deabigh. 

Being such a voluminous writer, 
and finding that in the publishing of 
his works he could not always rely 
upon having the work done privately, 
and also as efficiently as he wished it, 
he determined to establish a printing 
office of his own. This being so, he 
wrote to a Mr. W. C, Jones, Printer, 
Chester, requesting him to recom- 
mend a young man capable of taking 
charge ofa printing office. The reply 
was to the effect that a young man of 
the name of Thomas Gee had been in 
hisemploy, and would have been fit for 
the position, but he was now in 
London. A message was sent to 
London. Thomas Gee came to Ruthin 
and took charge of the printing and 
publishing business. When Mr. Jones 
removed to Denbigh the business was 
also transferred thereto. 

In after years, Mr. Gee purchased 
the whole concern, and thereby estab- 
lished the well-known firm of Thomas 
Gee and Sons, Denbigh. 

The other incident bears upon the 
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history of the Rev. Henry Rees, 
Liverpool. 

When a young man about 18 or 20 
years old, Henry Rees engaged him- 
self as servant to the Rev. Thomas 
Jones. His duties were those of a 
general servant —one prepared to 
apply himself to a variety of little 
deeds in and out of doors. He had 
the charge of his master’s favourite 
horse, and was to act as a door-keeper 
in the neighbouring little chapel, go 
about soliciting orders for books 
amongst the booksellers, and receive 
payment for the same. 

Some who surmised that young 
Rees was desirous of becoming a 
preacher concluded that he had en- 
gaged as servant to Mr. Jones as a 
preparatory course for the work of 
the ministry. Whatever his inten- 
tions were, there is no doubt as to 
the allusion that his association with 
Mr. Jones contributed much towards 
making him one of the leading 
preachers of Wales. He had free 
access to his master’s library, and 
received many a word of advice and 
encouragement bearing upon his 
future work. 

Thomas Jones was to the Denomi- 
nation a true “ keeper of the doctrine.” 
Upon many an occasion did he lead 
the brethren out of a theological 
maze into the right path and the 
clear scriptural teaching thereon. He 
it was who taught the people know- 
ledge in these matters, and by him 
were the officers of the Presbyteries 
and Association educated up to a 
standard, which enabled them to 
formulate and adopt a Confession of 
Faith, which is second to none even in 
these advanced and highly privileged 
days. His influence upon other great 
men was extraordinary. Reference 
has been made to his gentle leading 
of the great John Elias into a right 
view upon a theological point. He 
doubtless wielded a similar influence 
over Thomas Charles of Bala, and 
brought him to change his views 
upon the question of ordination, 
thereby saving the Denomination 
from a threatened eruption. 


Both in prose and poetry he pub- 
lished no less than 24 books and 
pamphlets. 

To the authors of to-day such a 
number may appear small; but in the 
days of Thomas Jones it was a marvel 
that any one man, frail in body, and 
so impaired in health, should have 
been able to produce and publish so 
many works of ability and worth. 

He served his day and generation 
well. He gave of his best both as to 
time and to talent in order to assist 
in making the Calvinistic Methodists 
an organization formed on New 
Testament lines, “Not slothful in 
business; fervent in spirit, serving 
the Lord.” 


H. 
THE PREACHING PERIOD 


(1811—1850). 


HE great spiritual agency of 
the Church of Christ on 


earth is _ preaching. In 

speaking of the work of 
the Comforter, Jesus said -—“ He shall 
glorify me, for he shall take of mine, 
and shall show it unto you.” This is 
done by the ministry of the Word. 
By the preaching of the Gospel the 
number of the saved is increased 
daily, and their future sustenance 
and edification assured. This was 
the chief factor in the progressive 
movements of our church. In fact, 
the preacher was the originator, and 
has been the sustainer of this organ- 
ized body of believers in the past. 
We may contidently assert also that 
by his labours chiefly its future 
development will be promoted. 

The Methodist Fathers or Re- 
formers were great and powerful 
preachers. Their preaching took the 
form of a mighty awakening. In 
them we see the watchman upon the 
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tower sounding the trumpet of warn- 
ing to the people of the land. They 
were, in the true sense of the word,— 
Revivalists,—creating new interests, 
new purposes, and new hopes in the 
thoughts and hearts of those who 
heard them, being instrumental in 
leading the nation to pass, as it were, 
from death to life. But the Preaching 
Period gave to the nation a class of 
preachers other than Revivalists or 
Awakeners. It produced an army of 
men, who not only pulled down the 
strongholds of Satan, and set the 
captives free, but also trained and 
nurtured the freed ones to become a 
strong contingent in the army of the 
Lord of Hosts, well able to fight His 
battles. 

The period was a season when 
preachers and preaching held sway 
over the land. The graphic descrip- 
tion of it by the late Rev. Edward 
Matthews is remarkably appropriate. 
“ Preachers and preaching are words 
of daily use, and almost every con- 
verse in Wales. These are the 
household topics; yea, the chief sub- 
jects referred to on the hearth. 
Sacred terms are they to the nation, 
held in reverence by the majority, 
and given due homage to whenever 
and wherever heard. This is not 
surprising because the people have 
received great things through their 
preachers, yea, even their all. Herein 
they received their chief comfort in 
affliction, their city of refuge in 
danger, their strong tower in the 
name of the Lord in the field of the 
enemy, their hopes of an everlasting 
deliverance from their Judge in the 
world beyond. In the preaching, the 
poor felt themselves possessors of 
great riches, yea, honour and life 
eternal. In the absence of many of 
this world’s comforts, and no hopes 
of ever obtaining them, they found 
enough and to spare in the Gospel so 
as to ‘glory in tribulation,’ yea, oftén 
leap in ‘hope of the glory of God.’ 
The words heard in the sermons, the 
verses explained and wedged into the 
minds of the people by preaching, 
became in after days the stones which 


they felt under foot in the river 
Jordan, enabling them to shout 
‘Victory’ in the midst of the waves. 
The daughter heard her mother 
rejoice in death at the remembrance 
of a verse in the sermon of the Revs. 
Ebenezer Morris, John Elias, Christ- 
mas Evans, Williams of Wern, the 
two Richards, and hundreds of others. 
The old verse lays hold of the 
daughter, and also of the son, who 
stands by, and that preaching which 
made their mother jubilant in the 
river of death becomes very sacred 
to their minds, and the family talk 
of all the relatives.” 

Great is the number of those who 
by their preaching had a hand in the 
growth and perfecting of the Con- 
nexion as a religious body. It would 
have been interesting to give their 
names, and to record a few of their 
mighty works. In doing so we would 
then show how the labourer, the 
farmer, the miner, the quarryman, 
the tradesman, and artisan, were 
called like the herdman of Tekoa, to 
see visions of the future, and the 
calamities accompanying sin, and to 
go forth to declare the same in the 
chief concourse of the people. Yea, 
show how these men, although devoid 
of education, and the many facilities 
enjoyed by their brethren of to-day, 
how they through faith “subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths 
of lions, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned 
to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
Whilst ministering, and suffering so, 
they were rearing a religious edifice 
which is to-day not only an ornament, 
but also a powerful agency in the 
social and moral training of the 
nation. To make a selection out of 
such a number of worthies is a 
difficult task, and, indeed, we feel it a 
severe ordeal. Oh, that we were 
able to present them all in a group, 
as the photographer gives “Cenhadon 
Hedd,” and set beneath each one the 
name, together with his many priva- 
tions and achievements. ‘This ° is 
impracticable, Hence we proceed 
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along the lines aiready laid down, 
and select as our first subject one 
born, ag it were, out of due time— 
one who preceded in point of days 
and years the date of the period 
with which we are now dealing. 
The one to whom we refer is the 
gifted and unique preacher,— 


Rry. ROBERT ROBERTS, Criynoa. 


B. in the parish of Llanllyfni, Sept. 12, 1762. 
D. at Clynog, Nov. 28, 1802. 
Taught to read Welsh by his father. 
Converted about 1778. 
Marriage in 1785. 
Commenced to preach in 1787. 
Attended School at Carnarvon, 1788. 
Removed to live in Chapel House, Clynog. 


Opened the first C.M. Chapel in Manchester, 
November, 1799. 


About 1784, attack of sickness; became hunch- 
backed for life. 


Visited Liverpool and London to preach Welsh. 


From references made to him by 
writers and speakers, it is evident 
that he was not known in his day and 
generation as the Reverend, but by 
the simple name Robert Roberts, and 
at times by the still more familiar 
word, Robin. But the people recog- 
nized in him a man worthy of 
respect, hence he won for himself a 
place in their hearts as the revered 
herald of the Most High. 

He became a preacher in response 
to the urgent call of the church. 
His father, Robert Thomas, and 
mother, Catherine Jones Thomas, 
were Methodists. The home, Ffridd- 
bala-deulyn, in the parish of Llan- 
llyfni, in the western part of Carnar- 
vonshire, was often visited by 
preachers, and was used as a preach- 
ing station for 52 years. 

As a child and youth he was 
religiously trained,—family worship 
was regularly conducted, and the 
little ones were taught to read, to 
commit to memory verses of Scrip- 
ture and the Catechism. At the age 
of 14, the lad Robert backslided, and 
became a wild and reckless youth, 
thereby two years of “sinning 
wasted ” passed by. 


One day his brother John pre- 
vailed upon him to attend a service 
at Brynyrodyn, where the Rev. David 
Jones, Llangan, was announced to 
preach. That very service proved to 
him an awakening out of the sleep of 
sin. Three days of agony ensued 
then he offered himself and was 
joyfully received as a 
member. 

Owing to a change of occupation 
he left home and became a member 
of the chapel at Bryn Engan. 

A great revival of religion took 
place in the church at Bryn Engan, 
in 1786, and amongst the foremost 
of those who were filled with joy and 
with the Holy Ghost was Robert 
Roberts. 

The remarkable abilities he dis- 
played, and the exceeding warmth 
and fervour of his religious experience 
drew the attention of both ministers 
and laymen, and they urged him to 
devote himself to the ministry of the 
Word. 

His first occupation was that of 
the quarryman. Afterwards he ex- 
changed the quarry for the farm. 
But the bent of his soul was upon 
reading and hearing sermons. Many 
a morning did he commence his duties 
earlier than the allotted time, in 
order to be at liberty to attend 
preaching services in the afternoon. 
His evenings were devoted to the 
study of good books, more especially 
the Bible. 

By such incessant labour, and un- 
due exposure to the weather, he con- 
tracted a severe cold, which took the 
form of a deep and painful cough. 
His mistress, being an herbalist, under- 
took to cure him. The cough was 
remedied, but the evil passed from 
the lungs to the limbs. Weeks and 
months of excruciating pains followed, 
various remedies were tried, and the 
end of all was that he became a 
hunchback, remaining so to the close 
of his life. 

Notwithstanding this deformity, he 
was exceedingly vigorous and en- 
thusiastic in spirit. Always abreast 
of the brethren whilst demonstrating 


church 


their religious experience by jumping 
and praising God with a loud voiee. 

He also excelled as a preacher. So 
absorbed was he in this one thing, 
that he soon became the preacher of 
the age. It is said that the Rev. 
Ebenezer Morris, in speaking of him, 
declared that if he had gone to his 
grave without hearing Robert Roberts, 
he would have died without knowing 
fully what the preaching of the 
Gospel was, and without having seen 
the glorious splendour thereof. 

In choice of language, flights of 
imagination, eloquence of speech, and 
the irresistible power of conviction 
he was second to none. His fame 
was abroad, having reached the re- 
motest parts of South Wales. “ Little 
Robin ” from the North was a special 
favourite throughout the land. The 
secret of his power was not in human 
oratory, but rather in close communion 
with God, and a continual waiting 
upon God for a message. “Tell me 
Robert,” said a friend, “ where did 
you get that wonderful sermon of 
yours that is working such havoc in 
the land?” “Come here John,” was 
the answer. Leading him toa small 
parlour, he said—‘“It was here I 
found that sermon you speak of, on 
the floor here, all night long, turning 
backward and forward, with my face 
sometimes on the earth.” 

In a letter written from London to 
his nephew we find the following 
extract:—“The field of my study atthe 
present time is Job xxxill., commenc- 
ing with verse 14. I read comments 
upon these verses, Dr. Trapp and his 
lofty flights; Caryl and his deep 
thoughts ; Gill with his learning; and 
Henry with his edifying lessons But 
the pain of body and spirit which I 
endure, and the communion with the 
Throne of Grace which I enjoy, give 
me better light upon the passages 
than any of these good authors. This 
fact makes me say this very moment, 
‘It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted.’ ” 

He preached that which he believed, 
and that which he had felt in his own 
heart,—yea, “The sword had pierced 
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through his own soul, therefore the 
thoughts of many hearts were re- 
vealed.” 

In standing before a congregation, 
physical appearance militated against 
his popularity. Some men are 
favoured by providence with a stature 
so commanding and attractive that it 
instantly ushers them into the good 
graces of their hearers. But with 
Robert Roberts the body was of no 
avail to arrest attention. It was the 
soul within the shattered form, and 
the inspiration of the Almighty there- 
upon, which led every eye to be fixed 
upon him the moment he stood before 
the congregation. It was this that 
influenced a youth, who saw 
and heard him for the first 
time, to ask a companion in utter 
bewilderment,— Is he a man, lad, or 
an angel?” “An angel, of course,” was 
the reply. “Didn’t you know it?” 
“No, indeed, I never knew it,—dear 
me, is not the angel a far better 
preacher than man ?” 

The true messenger of God is apt 
. to be transfigured in the delivery of 
a message which has already moved 
his own soul. The face of Moses 
shone when he declared to the people 
the words received on the Mount — 
“ And all that sat in the Council look- 
ing steadfastly on Stephen, saw his 
face as it had been the face of anangel.” 
Upon the mount, in the presence of 
the three apostles, the “face of Jesus 
did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
became shining,—exceeding white as 
snow.” Thus did the face of Robert 
Roberts shine before the multitude 
with the brilliancy of a light reflected 
from communion with Him, who “is 
the brightness of the Glory of God, 
and the express image of His 
person.” 

Although it is clear that he was 
called by the Grace of God and fitted 
by the Holy Spirit to preach Christ, 
nevertheless, we are not to overlook 
the fact that he was also gifted with 
natural abilities suitable for the work 
given him to perform. He had a 
voice whereby he could herald the 
glad tidings to the vast audiences that 


came to hear him. One who knew 
and heard him said “that his voice 
was clear and his utterance distinct.” 
The testimony of others is to the 
effect that he spoke in a high pitch, 
accompanied with great power, so as 
to be heard by those on the outskirts 
of the great assembly. There was at 
times in that voice thunder which 
made the ungodly quake and tremble, 
and at other times it sent forth strains 
of music so sweet and melodious as to 
make glad the City of God, and 
transport its inhabitants into ecstacies 
of praise. Three things he possessed 
in no small degree,—yea, four things 
in which he excelled—a memory 
which enabled him to retain all that 
he had heard and read; a reasoning 
power whereby he could utilize to the 
best advantage the facts of nature 
and life; an imagination “to mount 
up with wings as eagles, to run and 
not be weary, to walk and not faint,” 
and to draw vivid pictures of things 
unseen; and a gift of speech which 
captivated and thrilled an audience, 
inspiring them to better and nobler 
deeds. 

We shall now give a few instances 
to corroborate what has been said, 
adding the proviso—let every reader 
picture the scene to himself, and make 
it as real as possible. 

He reads out the text carefully 
and thoughtfully, — “And without 
controversy great is the mystery of 
Godliness: God was manifest in the 
flesh.” Then, in an excited manner, 
he lifts his voice and cries, “ My 
people! My people! My people! 
This is a sea that is bottomless. By 
the help of God, I will venture to its 
verge. Keep your hold of me my 

eople !” 

In the full flow of an eloquent 
discourse he abruptly paused and 
bowed his head for a few seconds as 
if in silent prayer, then lifting it, he 
eried, “Silence! silence! silence !-— 
what is the sound J hear?” Then, 
with a voice of thunder, he rolled 
out the passage,—“ Upon the wicked 
he shall rain snares, fire and brim- 
stone, and an horrible tempest.” 


An old deacon at Bryn Engan, after 
hearing the Rev. Owen Thomas 
preach, said to him,—“ You reminded 
me in the chapel to-night of Robert 
Roberts.. He was preaching here, 
and heaven’s blessings were poured 
upon his head, and that of the con- 
gregation ; but, suddenly, when about 
half the sermon was given, he turned 
to the wall and cried, “ Forbear, Lord ; 
remember that I am dust. Remem- 
ber that I cannot bear much.” Then 
he turned to us, and cried out at the 
top of his voice,—“ Glory to God for 
the hope of seeing a morning, when I 
shall be hooped with immortality ; 
and thus able to be filled with the 
Godhead, without ever being cracked.” 

A most dramatic incident is said 
to have taken place at Llanefydd, not 
far from Denbigh. Robert Roberts, 
in his sermon, compared eternity to a 
clock having stopped,—in heaven at 
mid-day, in hell at midnight. One 
from earth was pictured as having 
drawn nigh to the place of torment 
and putting the following question to 
Cain,—“ What is the time with you 
there, Cain?” Then, with the ges- 
tures and voice of one in woe, he 
represented Cain as answering, 
“Midnight.” One thousand years 
pass by, and the query is repeated,— 
“ What by this is the time with you 
there, Cain?” Still the same “ Mid- 
night” was the doleful answer. 
Further, the question is put to 
another doomed soul, viz., the Iscariot, 
— What time is it there, Judas?” 
The betrayer had no other answer 
but “ Midnight.” Such was the vivid- 
ness with which this was done that 
the hearers felt themselves as if within 
hearing of the lost ones’ cry of des- 
pair. The narrator of the story con- 
fessed that he was unable to sleep 
that night, and his health was im- 
paired tor weeks owing to the view 
he had of the world to come. 

_ In the selection of texts, he at one 
time chose isolated verses, and those 
verses such as would arrest attention 
by some peculiarity of their own. 

Afterwards, he delighted in preach- 

ing a series of sermons from certain 
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passages or books, such as,—Hebrews 
xi. 182245. Rev... iv. | 2er] amar; aie: 
Isaiah vi. and xxvi.; Psalm cxxxii. ; 
first verses in John xv.and xvi. 8-11; 
the Ten Commandments; Exodus xx. 
1-17. He preached for a whole year 
upon Job xxxili. 14-30... For the last 
two years of his life he preached 
mostly from the letters to the churches 
of Asia in the Book of Revelatiozs. 
The last text he wrote a few remarks 
upon was Acts xvii. 31. 

As regards the good results of his 
preaching upon the people of Wales, 
every historian endorses what one 
writer says,—“ Hundreds were added 
to the churches in Carnarvonshire; 
the same effect followed his preaching 
tours in the different counties of 
Wales and the English towns. He 
was also the means of infusing a new 
life of holiness into the churches that 
were then in existence. The church 
of Clynog itself became most flourish- 
ing under his ministry. His career 
was short. He preached only for 
fifteen years; yet duriog that time 
he elevated the tone of the pulpit 
and made it an immense power in the 
land. Though eighty years have 
passed away since his death, his name 
is still a household word in the 
religious homes of the land.” 

He was lovely and pleasant in his 
life, but in his death he was stronger 
than the lion. When asked by Mr. 
Charles of Bala,—“ Are you afraid of 
death, Robert bach (dear)?” His 
reply was,—* Yes, Mr. Charles, buch, 
I greatly fear death, and that as if 
you met an enormous snake on the 
road, although you were sure that its 
sting and poison had been extracted, 
yet you could not allow it to creep 
into your bosom without fear. I am 
the same, although I know that the 
evil has been taken out of death; 
terror fills my soul when I think of 
walking through the valley of the 
shadow of death.” Speaking of his 
ministry, he said, “ My sermons are 
nothing, nothing in my sight now. 
Some little word like this,—‘ This is 
a faithful saying and worthy of all 
acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 


into the world to save sinners, and 
similar little words are the great 
things with me at present.” 

He very tenderly parted with his 
dear wife and besought her to go out 
of the room as he feared she could 
not stand to watch the dissolution. 
“But,” he said, “ before you go I have 
one word tc say to you, | am now 
going into the immediate presence of 
the Godhead, without veil or flesh 
between me and Him; but I go to 
Him without dread or fear.” Thus 
did the man “whom the King of 
Heaven delighted to hcnour” in being 
instrumental to save hundreds of his 
fellow-countrymen, pass from the 
field of labour to the realms of 
bliss. He died as he had lived, a king 
amongst men. 

The sorrow and mourning at the 
news of his death was intense and 
extensive; even in the remotest parts 
of South Wales the people gave forth 
acry of lamentation at the thought 
of having lost their favourite preacher, 
Robin bach from the north 

He was laid to rest in the Clynog 
Churchyard in the presence of many 
who called him their father in Christ. 


Rev. EBENEZER MORRIS, Twrewyn. 
B. at Henbant, near Lledrod, Cardigan, 1769. 
D. at Blaengwern, Twrgwyn, Aug. 15, 1825. 
Son of the Rev. Ebenezer Morris, Twrgwyn. 

The family removed to Twrgwyn, 1774. 
Educated at Grammar School, Troed-yr-aur. 


Appointed Schoolmaster at Trecastle, Brecon, 
1786 


Converted and commenced preaching, 1788. 
Preached at Llangeitho, Aug. 8, 1790. 
Buried his father, Sept., 1791. 
Elected Pastor Ry ewan Church, 
791. 


Marriage with Miss Mary Jones, Dinas, 
Twrgwyn, 1792. 
His son, David, accidentally drowned at 
Machynlleth, Aug. 18, 1819. 
Buried at Troed-yr-aur Churchyard, Aug., 1825. 


“You ask me” said the Venerable 
William Evans, of Tonyrefail,—* who 
was the greatest preacher I ever 
heard,—then I will tell you; it was 
Ebenezer Morris,—he was far ahead 
of them all; that is my opinion.” 
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Such was the testimony of one 
who was himself an exceedingly 
popular preacher, and one who had 
the pleasure of hearing the greatest 
preachers of Wales in the beginning 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

Ebenezer Morris was brought up 
in a religious atmosphere. His home 
was the abode of those who feared 
God and kept His word. Further- 
more it was often visited by the noted 
evangelists and reformers of the day 
in their tours through the Principality. 
He had many an opportunity to con- 
verse with as well as hear Daniel 
Rowlands, William Williams, Jones 
Llangan and others. In view of this, 
how strange it is that young Ebenezer 
was 19 years old ere he made an open 
confession of Christ. Moreover, he 
must needs leave his father’s house, 
and go, as it were, into a far country, 
before he was brought to fully appre- 
ciate the grand provisions of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

It seemed as if it were necessary 
for him to breathe the Breconshire 
air,—the air that was not only 
wafted over the lofty beacons, but 
was also saturated with the dew of 
Howell Harris’s character,—before he 
was made whole of the plague of sin. 

The Lord in His providence opened 
the way for him to enter upon the 
duties of schoolmaster at Trecastle, 
and simultaneously He commanded 
one David Williams, to visit the 
village and draw a bow at a 
venture, the arrow from which was 
guided so as to pierce the heart of 
young Ebenezer, and he ultimately 
accepted Christ as his Redeemer. 

Ebenezer Morris was converted, 
received into church membership, and 
led to preach within the one and the 


same year. 
Having accepted Christ, and 
entered upon the work of the 


ministry, he devoted his time to the 
study of the Bible. With all his soul 
did he draw water out of the wells of 
salvation, drinking thereof himself, 
and quenching the thirst of others 
from the same living stream. In the 
second year of his ministerial life he 


visited home, and was prevailed upon 


to preach in the open field at Troed- 
yr-aur. His father attended the 
service, as it were, in secret and at 
the close he broke forth into prayer 
and thanksgiving, saying— The 
Gospel will never die whilst Eben, 
my son, is alive” 

His progress as a preacher was 
very rapid. In less than two years 
he had stepped into the front rank, 
and was being owned by all as one 
specially gifted for the work. God 
signally blessed his preaching at the 
outset, for there were added to the 
church at Trecastle twenty-four souls 
which ascribed their conversion to 
the evangel of the young preacher. 
In being thus instrumental at the 
beginning to lead sinners to Christ, 
there was given, as it were, a keynote 
to the whole of his ministerial life, 
one great characteristic of which, 
was the fact that his ministry not 
only edified saints, but also converted 
many sinners. 

At the age of twenty he visited 
North Wales on a preaching tour, as 
a companion of one David Parry, 
Llanwrtyd. The companion soon 
outshone his chief; the people recog- 
nizing in him the making of a great 
pulpit orator. 

Tf not like Paul separated from the 
womb for the gospel work, he was 
like him called to it by the grace of 
God. This is seen in that he was 
born in the home of preachers,—Car- 
diganshire. The place of his birth 
was a farmhouse called “ Henbant,” 
near Lledrod. When he was five 
years of age the family removed to 
Penffos, near Troed-yr-aur, inthe lower 
part of the county. The spirit and 
labours of Daniel Rowlands extended 
from the North, and those of Howell 
Davies from the South, saluting and 
embracing each other in the neigh- 
bourhood of Penffos, and permeating 
the air breathed by young Ebenezer. 
Furthermore, his father, the Rev. 
David Morris, was a_ powerful 
preacher—a child of the Revival 
Period and one “full of faith and of 
the Holy Ghost.” A noted sermon 
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of his was based upon Matt. xvi. 26, 
“For what is a man profited if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul? Or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul ?”—the 
title thereof being “the sermon of 
the great loss.” Visiting Anglesea 
he preached the said sermon to a 
large congregation at Pont Rippont, 
near Holyhead. His voice was lifted 
up like a trumpet to declare, over 
and over again, that a “soul unsaved 
was a great loss.” Accompanying 
that voice was the power of God, and 
as a consequence it is said that all 
present at the time were changed 
from being lost to be saved, and 
further, the following remarkable 
sequence is vouched for,—Years after 
this incident occurred, one of our 
preachers was officiating at Llanerch- 
ymedd. Following the ordinary 
service, an after or church meeting 
was held, and the preacher asked one 
of the members, who was an old lady, 
could she give the date of her con- 
version. Her reply was somewhat 
as follows,—* When I was a little girl 
we lived near Pont Rippont. One 
day whilst going on an errand I lost 
my apron, and it troubled me very 
much, even caused metocry. Whilst 
searching for it I heard a voice from 
afar sounding in my ears the words, 
‘great loss! great loss!!’ I thought 
that it referred to the loss of my 
apron. Walking in the direction 
from whence the sound came I soon 
saw a crowd of people and in their 
midst a man preaching on the words, 
‘What is a man profited, etc.” and I 
came to realize very quickly that I 
was in danger of losing something 
infinitely more precious than my 
apron. That was the time when I 
made a start with religion, azd David 
Morris was the preacher.” 

In addition to the facts given, and 
as a crown upon all, we are told that 
Ebenezer Morris had a remarkable 
mother, a God-fearing and praying 
mother. She was one who prayed 
for, and like Hannah, covenanted 
with God on behalf of her son, 
Ebenezer, and when all things seemed 


against the fulfilment of her desires 
she would confidently say,—“ I believe 
that my prayers for Ebenezer will 
yet be answered.” They were 
answered, in a strange way it is true, 
and a way which gave to her no 
little anxiety at first. By some 
means Ebenezer was appointed school- 
master of the village school at 
Trecastle, Breconshire. His going so 
far from home troubled her much, 
and caused her to fear lest her lad 
would fall into divers temptations 
amongst strangers. Mother-like she 
anticipated and imagined the worst. 
But as in the case of Joseph, so with 
this young man, “God meant it for 
good.” By his sojourn in Trecastle 
he was led to more serious thoughts 
concerning salvation, and eventually 
the way was open for him to enter 
the ministry of the Word. No de- 
tailed account is given of the small 
beginning of one who was destined 
to become great. Noscribe bethought 
himself to tell the generation following 
how the teacher became a preacher, 
and the schoolmaster a fisher of men. 
One thing is written, namely, that 
which the Lord said to Ananias,— 
“ Behold he prayeth!” The youthful 
master would now pray with and for 


his scholars, and he was found at. 


every prayer meeting in the village, 
glad of the opportunity to join the 
brethren in communion with God. 
By degrees he passed on from speaking 
thus in prayer to God, to speak also 
unto his fellow-men about things 
pertaining to their eternal welfare. 
In a very short time it was found out 
that the man who had access to God 
and power with Him in prayer, was 
also able to prevail with men and 
lead them to a saving knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The death of his father, which took 
place in 1791, was to him a sore trial. 
It was in all probability his first en- 
counter with the “king of terrors.” 
The experience of such an encounter 
no man ever forgets. His father was 
recognised as pastor of a group of 
churches in the neighbourhood of 
Twrgwyn, and the son ultimately 


became his successor He entered 
upon his duties as Minister in charge 
of the Church of the living God, with 
a broad and clear view of the great 
responsibility, and the onerous duties 
of such an cffice, also with a profound 
sense of his own insufficiency. Many 
and many time did he ask Paul’s 
question, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” As a pastor he proved him- 
self apt, discreet, and fearless in the 
discharge of his duties. His pastoral 
visitations were regular and profitable, 
he endeavoured at all times to com- 
mand and teach with all diligence, and 
to be an “example of the believers, 
in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in purity.” He was 
a strict disciplinarian, treating the 
poor and rich alike, without fear or 
favour. A gentleman at whose house 
he was entertained, asked him on 
Sunday morning to come and see his 
oxen. “Excuse me, sir,’ was his 
reply, “I have not come from home 
to see oxen, but to speak of the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ.” His host was pleased with 
the remark, and owned afterwards 
that Mr. Morris was in very deed a 
servant of Christ. 

A serious quarrel arose between 
two ladies who were members of the 
society at Cil-y-cwm, and by whom 
Mr. Morris had _ been _hospitably 
entertained many atime. He and a 
brother deacon were delegated by the 
Synod to visit the church and disci- 
pline the offending parties. After 
some preliminary enquiries, he com- 
manded them to leave the meeting,— 
which meant expulsion,—until they 
were reconciled to one another. 
“What,” said one of them, “Mr. 
Morris, is that how you treat me 
after having been so kind to you and 
your father.” “In the name of God,” 
said he, “I command you to go out 
of His church.” Both women went 
outside the door, and there like Peter 
they wept bitterly and pledged friend- 
ship in their tears. Seeing that they 
were reconciled he called them in and 
reinstated both as members, to be, it 
is said, most friendly ever afterwards. 


At one of the Synod meetings two 
of the leading clergymen forgot 
themselves to that extent that they 
began to wrangle and even quarrel 
over some matter of dispute. The 
other members present sat in silence 
whilst the two great men cast words 
at one another in anger. Ebenezer 
Morris was appalled in view of such 
conduct in God’s house, and after 
waiting awhile, expecting some of 
the elder ones to get up and call the 
offending parties to order, he fearlessly 
stood and with authority said, “If 
you do not come into a better form in 
dealing with the work of the Lord, 
we shall have to discipline you both.” 
At the word the offenders sat down, 
quelled and abashed by the rebuke of 


one who was comparatively young ; 


Or 


but one who spoke without fear or: 


favour in the name of his Master. 
The Rev. Nathaniel Rowlands,—son 
of Daniel Rowiands,—was a leader of 
the Methodists, not by virtue of talent 
and character, but rather because of 
the fact that he was the son of the 
great Reformer. Unfortunately, we 
have to record that he was not a 
wortby son of a worthy father, and 
that he walked not in the ways of 
his father, Daniel. Rumour had it 
that he did not keep himself always 
within the bounds of moderation as 
regards intoxicating drinks.  Ulti- 
mately he was charged before the 
Synod and proved guilty. The 
Moderator on that occasion was tbe 
Rev. David Jones, Llangan. Some 
were disposed to deal leniently with 
the accused on account of his antece- 
dents, but Ebenezer Morris rose, and 
with the dignity and sincerity be- 
coming to the occasion, moved that 
in view of the terrible charges made 
and proved against Nathaniel 
Rowlands, all relations between him 
and the Methodists be at an end, and 
that he be no mote reckoned as a 
member of the Synod. The seconder 
of the motion was Mr. David 
Charles, Carmarthen. A few moments 
passed in deep silence, then the 
Moderator asked, was there any other 
resolution. No response came, and 
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no sound was uttered, until Ebenezer 
Morris asked the Moderator to put 
his motion to the meeting. “No, 
Eben,” said the venerable father with 
tears pouring down his cheeks, “you 
must put it yourself, I cannot do it.” 
“Tt is your place to do it, Mr. Jones,” 
said he, “but if you won't, then, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, I 
will doit.” Then with evident signs 
of one realizing the gravity of the 
case, he stood and said,—‘“I call upon 
all present in this meeting who feel 
for the purity of the church, and the 
honour of the ministry of the Gospel, 
to agree with me and Mr. David 
Charles according to the resolution 
before you, to sever all connections 
with Mr. Nathaniel Rowlands until 
such time as befits him to show signs 
of true and sincere repentance.” ‘The 
whole assembly to a man accorded 
their votes in favour of the resolution, 
even the tender-hearted Moderator 
lifted up his hand, and the crown of 
honour was struck off the head of 
one who might and ought to have 
worn it until the day of his death. 

With all his good parts in other 
spheres, it was in the pulpit that 
Ebenezer Morris excelled. As a 
preacher he stands high, yea, very 
high, towering above all his contem- 
poraries. He seemed like an angel 
of God passing through the land with 
the evangel of love. The text read 
and the passages of Scripture quoted, 
were handled by him like the alabaster 
box of ointment, which Mary used. 
Upon certain occasions he simply 
shook the box, causing the ointment 
to send forth a little of its fragrance, 
at other times the box was broken, 
and the “ house filled with the odour 
of the ointment.” 

This box-breaking process was 
carried on by the dexterous handling 
of a word or phrase out of the text. 
The accompanying examples may 
suffice to give the reader an idea of 
what is meant. On a visit to Tre- 
castle he preached from the words in 
Isaiah ]xili. 7,“ Even everyone that 
is called by My name; for I have 
created him for My glory, I have 


formed him, yea, I have made him.” 
Having fully explained the creating 
in regeneration, the forming in sancti- 
fication, and the making in the 
completion of the work, he rested, as 
it were, upon the words, “ My glory.” 
Higher and higher his voice was 
raised as he repeated, “ My glory!” 
“My glory!!” “My glory!!!” His utter- 
ances were accompanied by a revela- 
tion of that glory, such a revelation 
which led the saints to break forth 
into joy, and to declare “we behold 
his glory, the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father.” It resulted 
in scores, if not hundreds of the un- 
saved, being brought to see that same 
glory for the first time. 

In discoursing upon Proverbs iv. 
18,—“ But the path of the just is as 
the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day,” he 
took up the contrast given in the 
following verse,—‘The way of the 
wicked is as darkness,” and then gave 
utterance to the following striking 
words,—‘* Oh, what a different path ! 
The path of the just is shining, 
shining, shining, more and more unto 
the perfect day. But what of the 
path of the wicked? A path that 
grows dark, dark, dark, more and 
more unto the midnight.” A minis- 
terial brother who heard the sermon 
imagined that a great wind was 
blowing, and that the crowd of 
hearers were like the trees of the 
forest bending before it. 

One remarkable gift that he 
possessed was a voice that could be 
heard from afar. He could “speak 
up,” and make himself intelligible on 
the fringe of the vast crowd assembled 
on the association field day. It is 
reported that an old lady in Pem- 
brokeshire was converted through 
his preaching, although she was at 
the time two miles away from the 
preacher. Her case was like that of 
the companions of Saul “hearing a 
voice but seeing no man.” 

An elderly minister in Cardigan- 
shire related to a friend the following 
incident,—“I was, when a young 
lad, watching the sheep with my 
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father near Sion Chapel, when 
Ebenezer Morris was preaching on 
the marsh at Aberystwyth, and 
although the distance between us was 
nigh three miles, I not only heard 
the voice of the preacher, but also 
understood some of his words.” “Do 
you remember Ebenezer Morris?” was 
the question put to the Rev. Dr. 
Owen Thomas by his friend, the Rev. 
William Rees, D.D. “No, indeed, I 
do not,” was Dr. Thomas's reply. 
“Then,” said Dr. Rees, “you have 
not heard a voice.” Dr. Thomas had 
previously been told by his mother 
that the voice of Ebenezer Morris 
was a voice which could fill not only 
a chapel but a whole field. To the 
best advantage did he use this most 


precious gift of nature to her sons. 


See and hear him preach at the 
Association from a platform erected 
on a plot of land known as the 
“Green of Bala,” part of which is 
now occupied by the Bala railway 
station. 

“Jt is the great day of the feast, and 
the noted service at ten o'clock in the 
morniug. Many have come up to 
this feast owing to the fact that 
Ebenezer Morris was expected. His 
text is Romans iii. 25,—‘ Whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness fur the remission of 
sins that are past, through the for- 
bearance of God.’ He shows how 
the text is related to the preceding 
verses, and how they agree together 
in bringing in a verdict of guilty 
upon both Jew and Gentile, forasmuch 
as ‘all have sinned and become short 
of the glory of God. Afterwards 
each word in the passage is masterly 
explained, the meaning thereof illus- 
trated and enforced by numerous apt 
quotations from Scripture. He is 
moving forward, steadily gaining in 
strength and power every ten minutes 
or so, until at last he hath reached 
the pivot of his text and the noonday 
of the sermon, to wit,—the Atonement 
of Christ. The word given in the 
Welsh Bible for propitiation is ‘Jawn,’ 
—Atonement. He declares that the 


divine plan of redemption rests upon 
this glorious achievement, ‘an Atone- 
ment. He seems now to become 
more and more inflamed as by the 
warmth of the text, consequently his 
voice is more subdued and musical. 
But whilst discoursing on the plan of 
forgiving sins through an Atonement, 
behold a powerful cry came forth. 
With a voice that baffles description, 
he shouted, ‘Atonement!’ ‘ Atone- 
ment!!’ ‘Atonement!!!’ This he did 
again and again, ten or more times, 
without uttering another word; and 
he pronounced the word ‘Atonement’ 
louder and louder each time. Oh, 
what a strange outcry! As from the 
invisible world. I never heard the 
like of it in power and authority 
before or afterwards. The great 
erowds of people were crying and 
weeping, and as if distracted; and 
the preachers on the stage were seen 
moving to and fro in utter confusion, 
erying and rejoicing. It is impossible 
to describe that magnificent scene; 
I feel that it is better for me not to 
make the attempt. Never was there 
seen stronger and so sharp a thunder 
followed by such a torrent of rain. 
It was from the beginning like a sea, 
restless, swelling more and more all 
along; and at last, lo! the waves 
break on the shore one after another, 
continually stronger, until the green 
was one great sea. There were the 
waters wherein wecouldswim! This 
is what I myself saw.”’—Rev. David 
Jones, Carnarvon. 

A rich lady from the neighbourhood 
of Tonyrefail went to an Association 
held at Llantrisant, Glam. Ebenezer 
Morris was preaching at the ten 
o'clock service. He read as his text, 
“Be ye reconciled to God” (2 Cor. v. 
20). Such an impression was left 
upon her mind that she could think 
or speak of nought but that wonderful 
man and his sermon. Visiting one of 
her tenants soon afterwards, her first 
words of salutation were—“ Bess, Oh, 
Bess! The man—the man with the 
black cap! Oh! He made me tremble. 
I cannot shake it off” 


About the year 1818, along with 
the Rev. David Charles, Carmarthen, 
he was invited to the ordination 
service of one Mr. Theophilus Jones, 
in a chapel belonging to the noted 
preacher, Rowland Hill, at Wotton- 
under-Edge. Mr. Hill was present 
at the service, and highly delighted 
with the ministry of the Welsh 
brethren, especially that of Mr. Morris 
with his broad Welsh accent. All 
the people were moved to tears whilst 
he offered up the ordination prayer, 
although given in a language with 
which he wasnotover familiar. Theser- 
mon, based upon Psalm 1]. 5,—“ Gather 
my saints together unto me, etc,” was 
a marvellous achievement. He held 
the audience spell-bound whilst 
delineating on the coming Judgment 
Day. Rowland Hill crying out 
“Amen, Amen; go on wy brother,” 
and the congregation,—rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned,—appalled and 
trembling because of realizing their 
nearness to the eternal world. 

Twenty years after this the older 
inhabitants had a fresh recollection 
of the visit of the Welsh preachers, 
exclaiming with pleasure, “Oh, the 
Welsh Apostles! They were men of 
God with clear credentials.” 

His was a busy, yea, a fruitful life. 
The care of the churches at home 
taxed much of his time and energy. 
He was never wanting in general 
service to the Connexion, such as 
Synod meetings and the numerous 
duties connected therewith. Then he 
travelled through all parts of Wales, 
preaching both Sundays and week- 
days to vast congregations. Such 
labours told upon his constitution, 
although a robust one, and he died at 
the age of 56. 

He preached his last sermon at 
Emlyn, on Sunday morning, June 25, 
1825, from Psalm lIxv. 4 It was 
found out afterwards that he intended 
to preach in the evening from Psalm 
lxxi. 9—“Cast me not off in the 
time of old age; forsake me not when 
my strength faileth;” but owing to 
weakness of body he was forced to 


return home in the afternoon. That 
was the last of his many preaching 
expeditions. 

The days of sickness were not 
many, neither were they dreary, 
inasmuch as he was being visited by 
his dear friends from all parts. They 
cheered and helped him, and he also 
in return gave unto them many 
precious words of counsel. To two 
young preachers he said,—“ Let your 
sermons aim at the conscience of 
your hearers. It was not the natural 
temperament of the people, but their 
consciences that I had as an object at 
all times; and now when I am going 
to die that eases my pillow.” 

One of his last visitors was a 
neighbouring clergyman, to whom he 
talked freely about the work and 
the preaching of Christ, closing his 
remarks by saying, “As to preaching 
gifts they are nought in the hour of 
death, even success in the ministry is 
nuthing. I rest entirely upon the 
merit of Christ for acceptance before 
God. ‘And be found in Him,’ Say 
that those were the last words of 
Ebenezer Morris.” 

In his sleep he dreamt, and in the 
dream a vision was given him of the 
“better land,” and he declared that 
he had tasted of the fruit thereof, 
then with a smile resplendent with 
glory he cried out, “Now I see it! 
Oh! wonderful country! Oh! the 
inexpressible enjoyment I experience, 
yes, even in the pangs of death.” He 
died like Jacob, in the act of worship, 
lifting up his hand and saying, “ Oh! 
Holy Spirit!” 

The burial took place at Troed-yr- 
aur, on Thursday, Aug. 18. Such was 
the number of mourners and friends 
assembled that it became necessary 
to conduct the memorial service in 
the open field nigh to Blaen-y-wern, 
the earthly home which he had newly 
exchanged for the heavenly one. 

To this day it is owned by all, 
that Ebenezer Morris was a great 
leader and commander in the Israel 
of Welsh Presbyterianism and also 
the most brilliant preacher in the 
land. 
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Rey. JOHN ELIAS. 
£. at Brynllwyn, near Pwllheli, May 6, 1774. 
D, at Fron, Llangefni, June 8, 1841. 
Taught to read Welsh by his Grandfather. 
Self-tuition in after years. 


Conversion at the house of his employer, 
Griffith Jones, Penmorfa. 


Received into Church Fellowship, Sept., 1793. 
Commenced to preach in 1794. 


Received as Member of the Carnarvonshire 
Presbytery, Christmas, 1794. 


Attended Rey. Evan Richardson’s School at 
Carnarvon for a number of months. 


Marriage with Miss Elizabeth Broadhead, 
Feb. 22, 1799. 


Removed to live at Llanfechell, Anglesea, 1799. 
Ordained at Bala, June, 1811. 


Delivered address on Church Polity at Ordina- 
tion Service, Bala, 1826. 


Buried his wife, April, 1828. 
Removed to the Fron, Llangefni, 1830. 
Buried at Llanfaes Churchyard, 14 miles from 
Llangefni, June 15, 1830. 


In his day the greatest pulpit 


orator of Wales was John Elias. 
There were many other great 
preachers,—equal if not indeed 


superior to him,—but Elias took the 
palm as an orator. He was the 
Demosthenes of the Princ‘pality. 

How true and expressive were the 
words of David Rees, father of Rev. 
Henry Rees, when he said,—“ Henry’s 
matter or thought is as good, if not 
better, than that of John Elias; but 
if he can make better sermons than 
John Elias, he can never say them so 
well.” 

Elias had “something to say,” and 
he could say it to a purpose with 
marvellous effect,—say it so as to 
move and inspire the people to act. 
It is said that Demosthenes, by his 
orations, would so arouse the 
Athenians, as to cause them to cry 
out frantically, “Let us go and fight 
Philip.” Thus it was in the great 
Assemblies of Wales, when John 
Elias addressed the multitudes, 
urging them to unite with Christ in 
resisting evil; they would with one 
accord cry out, “Let us go and fight 
sin. 


It may not be known to some of 
our readers how he was named John 
Elias; his proper name being John 
Jones. When received as member of 
the Presbytery, someone asked,—- 
“ What is the young man’s name?” 
“ John Jones,” was the reply. “ What 
is his father’s name?” “Elias Jones,” 
was the answer. “Then,” said the 
speaker, “ by all means call the young 
man John Elias, otherwise we 
shall soon have only John Joneses in 
our midst.” 

Those who knew and heard him 
in the earlier years of his ministry 
made a distinction between John 
Elias and Mr. Elias. 

“ You never heard John Elias?” said 
a senior minister to a younger one. 
“ Never heard John Elias?” was the 
young man’s reply; “yes, scores 
of times.” “No, never,’ repeated the 
aged one, “ Mr. Elias youheard. You 
never heard John Elias.” 

In the days of childhood, no educa- 
tion, training, or good example was 
given him by his parents. Here are 
two persons who missed being called 
“blessed” by generations to follow, 
through neglect of duty towards their 
child. But the portion which the 
father and mother despised was nobly 
taken up by the grandfather. The 
old gentleman took the child John 
by his hand, and led him in the right 
way. He urged him to tell the truth, 
to be honest, and to do good. He 
warned him against boys’ besetting 
sins, such as bad language, lying, and 
Sabbath-breaking. He also taught 
him to read, so that he was able to 
read the Welsh Bible when between 
four and tive years old. On Sundays 
he took him to the parish church in 
the morning, and in the afternoon 
they would walk long distances 
together, in order to hear some of the 
Methodist Revivalists. 

Upon one occasion, as the people 
were waiting for the preacher, the 
grandfather thrust the lad John into 
the pulpit and bade him read a 
chapter. This he did with marked 
efficiency, to the astonishment and 
pleasure of all who heard. He not 
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only read for the people, but he also 
taught them how to read. His sister 
told a friend that he gathered to- 
gether the children of the neighbour- 
hood in order to teach them to read 
the Bible. When his father’s house 
could not contain the number that 
attended, then they removed the 
school to the barn. This service of 
his to his young companions was 
openly acknowledged in after years 
by a Bangor sailor, who declared that 
he would never have been able to 
read were it not that he was taught 
by little John of Brynllwyn. 

The religious impressions of his 
younger days were deepened by a 
visit to Bala Association or Synod in 
1792. The preaching thereat was of 
such a high order, and the accompany- 
ing influence of God’s Spirit so great 
that the youth decided there and 
then to make God’s children the 
people of his choice. In order to do 
this effectively he felt constrained to 
leave home and seek the habitation 
of a God-fearing family. He was led 
by the hand of Providence to the 
home of one Griffith Jones, Penmorfa, 
Carnarvon, a weaver by trade, and 
also a local preacher. LElias’s father 
and grandfather were weavers; he 
also had been taught the same craft. 

By contact with this good man his 
soul was refreshed and strengthened, 
and he soon sought and found a place 
amongst the brethren who worshipped 
in the neighbouring chapel called 
Hendref Howel. Some weeks before 
being received into church-fellowship, 
he conducted family prayers during 
the absence from home of his master. 
The news of this spread abroad and 
caused no little stir in the religious 
circles of the neighbourhood. They 
marvelled that a non-professor should 
pray in public. Subsequently he was 
often heard at the family altar, and 
Griffith Jones’s comments thereon are 
as follows,—‘ His penetration and 
importunity in his prayers made us 
all marvel greatly. I compared in 
my mind his prayer with that of 
mine, as if both of us entered a 
gentleman’s parlour. My own little 


prayer seemed as if I said,—there 
are here half-a-dozen pictures ;—but 
when John prayed he was as one 
giving a minute description of every 
article in the room before rising from 
his knees, and all of us in the family 
would be amazed, ready to ask 
whence cometh such wisdom and 
power to this uneducated youth.” 

The church at Hendref Howel be- 
came to him a truly spiritual home. 
The number of members were com- 
paratively small; but it could be 
said of them, that they were “pious, 
gentle, kind, brotherly, tender of 
conscience, broken heart, and full of 
love to Jesus Christ.” He received 
at their hands much kindness, and 
was encouraged to read and pray and 
give an occasional address at prayer 
meetings and other services. Ulti- 
mately he was inquired of by the 
Elders of the church as to his thoughts 
regarding the ministry, and when it 
was discovered that he had a leaning 
towards becoming a preacher, they 
heartily urged him forward, giving 
him still greater facilities to exercise 
his gifts before the church. It was 
also arranged for him to present 
himself before the Presbytery, held 
at Bryn-yr-odyn, near Carnarvon, 
Christmas, 1794, as a candidate for 
the ministry. 

“A day to remember,” wrote he, 
“was that one day,—Christmas Day 
in the year 1794, when I was received 
a member of the Monthly Meeting, 
and permission was given me to 
preach the Gospel of Christ. I was 
then only twenty years and six 
months old, and only one year and 
three months old as professor of 
religion.” His progress as a preacher 
was very rapid. Notwithstanding 
his want of education and early train- 
ing, plus the cruel opposition of some 
brethren,—he was soon found in the 
front rank amongst the heralds of 
the glad tidings of salvation. He 
proved himself to be a gifted young 
man, a born speaker, and one full of 
the Holy Ghost and of power. His 
passion also for work was intense. 


With all his might did he labour 
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night and day in order to make 
amends for what was lacking in 
former days. Almost in tears did he 
plead with the rulers of the Presby- 
tery for permission to attend the 
Rev. Evan Richardson’s School at 
Carnarvon. 

When this was reluctantly granted 
him, his progress in various subjects 
during the few months he attended 
school, was astonishing. Of him asa 
pupil his master, the Rev. E. Richard- 
son, said to a friend,—“John Elias 
was a fine young man. I would like 
to see many of the same stamp as he 
rising again amongst the Methodists. 
Never had I anyone equal to him for 
learning. He took in the lesson like 
a thirsty hart drinking the waters, 
In him there was no ‘one thing thou 
lackest.’ But this may be said that 
the Great King made his tongue only 
for to preach to the Welsh. He will 
learn as many as you like of other 
languages. only he is clumsy in the 
pronunciaticn thereof. But as for 
Welsh, all of us have to yield to him, 
he is the master of us all.” 

He was wont to say that the 
Gospel must not suffer owing to the 
absence of educational facilities in 
the earlier part of life. He must 
needs redeem the time lost, by extra 
diligence and labour. Of him, as a 
student, his own son testified thus,— 
“He loved the Word of God more 
than his necessary food. When 
calling him to his meals he often 
looked astonished, and in leaving the 
study would say,—‘ It is not time yet 
my child’ Then looking at his watch 
he would marvel that the time had 
passed so quickly. When coming to 
the table he invariably brought a 
book in his hand. As a rule it was 
the book which he was reading and 
studying atthetime. Of the contents 
of the same he would give us such a 
summary which proved most edifying 
to us all.” 

To him the study was the “ Holy of 
Holies.” By meditation and prayer he 
made it a hallowed spot. We are 
told that Martin Luther was a great 
man in prayer; when exceptionally 


busy it was his rule to give at least 
three hours per day to devotional 
exercises, because he felt that great 
work could not be done without much 
fervent prayer. In this respect, at 
least, John Elias was like unto him. 
A large proportion of the time 
allotted to the study was spent on 
his knees. The wife and children 
were fully aware of this fact; some- 
times Mrs. Elias would, from the room 
beneath, hear the cry of his soul as 
he agonized before God for a message. 

Entering the room after he had 
gone out she would often find the 
chair sprinkled with tears,—the tears 
of a man in anguish as to what he 
would say to the multitude. Whilst 
accompanying him in the carriage to 
the great preaching gatherings, she 
saw him many a time kneel down as 
they drove along to plead earnestly 
with God for “something to say ” to 
the people. That seemed to be his 
one request, he wanted “something 
to say.” He would have God speak 
unto him as unto the prophet Ezekiel, 
saying,—*“ So thou son of man, I have 
set thee a watchman unto the house 
of Israel; therefore thou shalt hear 
the WORD AT MY MOUTH, and warn 
them from me.” In repairing the 
roof of Elias’s house, the tradesman 
fixed the ladder near the window of 
the study. In ascending to do the 
work he was tempted to look in, and 
saw the preacher prostrate on the 
floor of the study. Having finished 
his work in the course of an hour or 
so, he descended, and lo! Mr. Elias 
was in the same posture. He became 
alarmed, informed the servant of 
what he had seen, and she assured 
him that all was well, her master was 
only praying 

oT ie ‘in his family,” said the 
daughter, “was to a great degree 
heaven upon earth. I can never for- 
get the light that followed our family 
worship, and the pleasure and edifi- 
cation we found in conversation. 
And never can I forget the tears I 
saw on the chair in his study by 
which he bent his knees; though 
nothing was heard, we were well 
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aware that he was pouring out a 
profusion of tears in his_ secret 
prayers. Many times did I observe 
him coming out from his chamber 
like Moses coming down from the 
mountain, with so much of the image 
of God upon his countenance that no 
one could look him in the face. 
The simplicity, the tenderness, the 
humility of his countenance almost 
compelled men to worship God whev 
they saw him.” 

The wife of the Rev. John Jones, 
Talysarn, paid a visit to Mrs. Elias in 
her sorrow after the death of her 
honoured husband. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Jones, the 
widow unlocked and entered the 
study for the first time after her 
bereavement,—pointing to the ground 
where the carpet had been quite worn 
out, she said—‘“This is the place 
where he bent his knees to pray. I 
often came to call him to breakfast 
and found him on his knees. And on 
this very spot I frequently wiped 
away a flood of tears. I saw him 
many a time with the tears flowing 
in streams down his face, and, from 
mere awe and reverence. I was not 
able to say a word. I remember going 
with him once to the Association at 
Bangor. We were driving in a small 
pheton. My husband had the reins; 
but when we were drawing near to 
the town, and when some of the 
buildings of the city appeared in the 
distance, he suddenly threw me the 
reins and fell down on his knees 
praying fervently, the tears flowing 
down his cheeks. In great agony of 
mind he cried out. ‘Who is sufficient 
for these things ?” 

Whitsuntide, 1830, whilst attending 
the preaching service at Manchester, 
his attention was drawn to the races 
and sports held annually in the town 
in Whit-week. Being always opposed 
to such things, and believing them to 
be detrimental to the morality and 
religious interests of the community, 
the matter weighed heavily upon his 
mind all through the week. At the 
services he prayed with intense 
earnestness for diyine interposition, 


The morning of the great day of the 
races was beautiful, the sky clear and 
cloudless, giving every indication of 
good weather. 

Awaiting the great event on the 
course, there were from 100,000 to 
150,000 people. John Elias was at 
the time in his room wrestling with 
God in prayer. Some of the brethren 
in another part of the house were 
anxiously awaiting developments. 
One of them, who secretly listened at 
the door of the chamber, returned to 
his companions exclaiming,—“ There’s 
Elias praying and we shall see that 
it will be necessary for Ahab to 
prepare his chariot and flee.” 

In half-an-hour or so the clouds 
began to gather, the sky became dark 
and threatening, so much so that at 
1l am. candles had to be lighted 
Then suddenly the rain descended, as 
if the windows of heaven had been 
opened, the crowds dispersed in 
search of a shelter, and the races were 
suspended for the day. 

The hand of the persecutor was not 
laid heavily upon him, but it did 
touch him lightly upon several occa- 
sions. “Besides those things that 
were without, that which came upon 
him daily, the care of all the 
churches,’ he was subjected to a few 
unkind if not cruel treatments. 

The first years of his career as a 
preacher he found the path rather 
stony andthorny. These were placed 
on his way by those who ought to 
have known and done better things. 
But it may be that the Lord had 
bidden these, like Shimei, to curse 
this David. Perhaps it was expedient 
for him to experience what Paul did 
when he said,—‘ And lest I should 
be exalted above measure through 
the abundance of the revelations, 
there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to 
buffet me, lest I should be exalted 
above measure.” 

One Saturday evening he went to 
Bala, to preach by appointment on 
the Sunday. A senior minister had 
previously arrived for the same 
purpose. The greeting of this one 
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was so cold and disrespectful, that it 
not only hurt the feelings of young 
Elias, but it also led the officers of 
the church to despise him and deny 
him his due place and office on the 
morrow. 

Having walked many miles along 
bad roads in a torrent of rain, he 
arrived at the chapel-house of Bryn- 
yr-odyn, with weary limbs, and his 
clothes drenched. Seated in the room 
amidst the brethren, awaiting the 
time of the service, was one of the 
great preachers and a great leader of 
the Presbytery. As the young man 
entered he cast a scornful look at 
him, and then became seemingly 
heedless of his presence. Conse- 
quently no offer of food and change of 
raiment, was made to him, and no one 
had even the courtesy to ask him to 
be seated. Deeply wounded and cast 
down he threw off his upper garment 
and said,—‘“I will go and begin the 
service.” The great man entered and 
ascended the pulpit whilst Elias was 
engaged in the opening part of the 
service. And it is authentically 
declared that during prayer he 
stamped his feet, coughed and bustled 
about, in order to intimidate and con- 
fuse the young preacher. But the 
Spirit of the Lord was upon Elias, 
therefore, heedless of all interruptions, 
he prayed and preached with a power 
and a fervour not often seen and felt 
in those days. The other man tried 
to preach after him, but could not. 
He seemed forsaken of God and man. 
Eventually, he gave up in despair, 
and was su humbled as to own to his 
victim that he was at fault. 

There were many difficulties in the 
way, and many oppositions had he to 
encounter; nevertheless, he was en- 
couraged and blessed with faithful 
and enthusiastic friends. One such 
was an old preacher of the name of 
William David. When a number of 
brethren were surmising and debating 
as to the future prospects of young 
Elias, William David said, “ Brethren, 
something great will come of this 
young man when I am in my grave.” 
The old veteran seemed slightly 
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envious of the fame of two or three 
of his contemporaries as preachers. 
Speaking one day confidentially to 
his young friend, he said,—* Johnnie, 
dear, thou beat R. R. and J. R. in 
preaching, and I will give thee one 
guinea on thy hand. Both of them 
have gone ahead of me a long while 
ago.” 

Being that he was known and 
spoken of throughout the Principality 
as “John Elias of Anglesea,” it will be 
interesting to read how he was led to 
visit the island the first time. 

When attending school at Carnar- 
von, a messenger came one day from 
Bryndu, in Anglesea, asking Mr. 
Richardson to attend and preach at 
a forthcoming Monthly Meeting or 
Presbytery. Owing to his duties at 
school he was compelled to decline 
the invitation. But the messenger 
would not accept a refusal, hence the 
master promised thas, if possible, he 
would go, otherwise one of the 
students would be sent as a substitute. 

As he had anticipated, Mr. Richard- 
son was unable to go to Bryndu, so 
he sent John Elias in his stead. 
Great was the disappointment when 
this became known, and the welcome 
given to the young student was far 
from being cordial. In fact, they 
would not have allowed him to preach 
were it not that they feared to give 
offence to Mr. Richardson. 

Fully sensible of the untoward 


feelings of both officials and people, 


he approached the task of preaching 


with fear and trembling. The chapel 


was full of people when he entered. 
He ascended the pulpit stairs as one 
overwhelmed with a sense of the 
greatness of the work and his inefli- 
ciency in view thereof. His face was 
turned to the wall, and a silent appeal 
made to God for help. The opening 
hymn being given, he selected the 


chapter to be read as a lesson, but 


before doing so took his pocket- 
handkerchief and buried his face in 
it, sobbing out his very soul before 
God for light and unction in the 
reading of His most Holy Word. By 
his distinct emphasis, clear utterances, 
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and the spiritual force thrown into 
every word, the well-known and 
seemingly ordinary chapter became 
new and intensely interesting to the 
congregation. The prayer was a 
simple and exceedingly appropriate 
setting before God of the conditions, 
aspirations, and wants of man as a 
sinner, accompanied by evident signs 
of a “broken heart and a contrite 
spirit.” Then the sermon was in 
keeping with the former part of 
the service; it captivated the 
whole of the audience. Both in 
matter and delivery he astonished 
and delighted all, inasmuch that they 
felt that God had given a new and a 
great preacher to Wales,—a second 
Howell Harris. 

At the close of the service, greetings 
and congratulations were showered 
upon him. Pressing invitations were 
given him to visit other parts of the 
island, consequently, he was often 
heard in various localities, and {that 
invariably with glorious results. 

The year 1799 was a special year 
in his life-story. Soon after New 
Year’s Day he parted with his native 
county, Carnarvon,and made Anglesea 
his adopted home. This home was 
made complete on February 22, the 
same year, when he was united in 
marriage to Hlizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Richard Broadhead, Tre-’r-Gof, 
Llanbadrig, Anglesea. This union 
was in every sense an ideal one. 
Happy, loving and deeply sympathetic 
with one another, they enjoyed a: 
life of sweet companionship for over 
twenty-nine years, until the death of 
Mrs. Ehas, April 2,1828. The family 
consisted of four children; two of 
them died in infancy and two sur- 
vived their father, and were an 
honour and credit to his name. 

As to his labours and efforts on 
behalf of the kingdom of Christ 
throughout those years, he has given 
us a short summary,— 

“T travelled much in these years. I 
went to the South (Wales) once every 
two years, and the alternate year 
to London; besides going to many 
counties in North Wales, and to 


Liverpool and Manchester, etc. There 
was given to me in those days a 
fair measure of the missionary spirit 
and a strong desire to speak to the 
most benighted and inconsiderate,— 
those who would not attend a place 
of worship. In order that such people 
might hear the Word, I preached on 
the roads, the highway, the meadows, 
etc.,in every county in Wales. 

“Whilst preaching in the town of 
Flint, on the high road, some perse- 
cutors would have disturbed the 
meeting by letting loose a wild bull 
into the midst of the congregation ; 
but they were foiled in their purpose, 
because when they were driving it 
along, the animal fell and broke a 
limb. 

“I was interfered with by two 
Justices of the Peace. By one, when 
speaking on the road at Llanidloes; 
by the other at Llanfaircaereinion. 
Through this I received no harm; the 
gentlemen liberated me without im- 
prisonment or fine.” 

“ Although the crowds which came 
to hear were numerous, and a large 
number seemed as if they profited by 
hearing, the Lord kept me from being 
puffed up,—as my heart was so 
corrupt, and the devil so cunning 
and diligent, 1 trembled many a time 
lest I should be tempted to pride, 
because of popularity, ete. But the 
Lord delivered me through His 
grace.” 

In the year 1830,—on the occasion 
of his second marriage,—he removed 
to live at the Fron, Llangefni, where 
he resided until the day of his death. 

It may be said of him, as was said 
of Moses, that he was faithful in all 
the house. Faithful as a preacher 
and pastor, and faithful as a leader 
and supporter of his denomination ; 
always seen at his post, and in 
attendance at the meetings of the 
local church, Presbytery, Associations 
and other great gatherings. His 
companionship, sympathy and helpful 
words were sought after by high and 
low, poor and rich, and even those 
who differed from him in matters of 
politics and religion. To his friends 
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and brother ministers, especially the 
younger ones, he was most genial, 
affable and kind, possessing a sweet 
and pleasant disposition, in conversa- 
tion unassuming, sincere, and always 
speaking as becometh a gentleman 
and a man of God. According to the 
testimony of friends, neighbours, 
acquaintances and the dearest 
relatives, his character both at home 
and abroad was in perfect accord 
with the truths and graces he 
preached and recommended to others. 

At his death it was felt that Wales 
had been made poorer, much poorer, 
for a patriot and an enthusiastic 
servant of his country in the Gospel 
of Christ had fallen. 

The great multitude which attended 
his funeral, and the presence of such 
crowds, as spectators, along the route 
from Llangefni to Menai Bridge and 
Beaumaris, showed how he was 
beloved and revered by the populace. 
From the various pulpits of the land 
a high tribute was paid to his 
memory, and the references made to 
him in the magazines and journals 
were of the most complimentary 
character. 

The interment took place on 
Tuesday, June 15, 1841, in the old 
churchyard of Llanfaes, near Beau- 
maris. That same day the Associa- 
tion Meetings were held,—according 
to a previous arrangement, which 
could not be cancelled—at Bala. 
For over fifty years he had been 
seen and heard at each of these 
quarterly gatherings, but now as the 
brethren proceeded with their de- 
liberations, fully conscious of the 
absence of this father and leader, his 
body was being lowered into the 
grave to rest until the great Judg- 
ment Day. 

A celebrated clergyman of the 
Church of England wrote thus of him 
in his diary,—‘ To-day, June 15, was 
buried the greatest preacher in Wales 
and, perhaps, the greatest in the 
kingdom. May the Lord have mercy 
upon his church, and favour her again 
with such a minister as Elias was, 
like a flaming seraph in the pulpit.” 


Rev. HENRY REES. 
B. at Chwibren Isaf Farm, near Llansannan, 
Denbighshire, Feb. 15, 1798. 
D. at Penarth, near Conway, Feb. 18, 1869. 


Educated at home, and at Grammar School, 
Abergele. 


Received into Church-Fellowship, 1812. 
Entered the service of Rev. Thomas Jones, 1816. 
Commenced to preach, 1818. 
Attended School at Abergele, 1820. 


Pastor of the Welsh Presbyterian Church, 
Shrewsbury, 1828. 


Ordained at Bala, June, 1827. 


Marriage with Miss Mary Roberts, Shrewsbury, 
Oct., 1830. 


Pastor of the Welsh Presbyterian Churches, 
Liverpool, 1836. 


Visited America, 1839. 
Visited the Mission Stations, Brittany. 


Buried in Churchyard of Llantysilio, Menai 
Bridge, Wednesday, Feb. 24, 1869. 


The name of Henry Rees is sacred 
in the annals of our country He 
was esteemed and revered by those of 
his own days and generation, and has 
been held in high regard by those 
who have lived through well-nigh 
forty years since his death. Welshmen 
of all grades have not failed to pay him 
due homage. All join in testifying 
that he was a man of deep piety, and 
one remarkably gifted as a preacher. 

It is said of him that he made 
preaching his life-work. His brother, 
the late Rev. William Rees, D.D., ina 
homely review of his own life, and 
that of Henry, his brother, said,— 
“T have tried my hands at many 
things and am a kind of Jack-of-all- 
trades, prose writer, poet and preacher, 
and am not much of either; but my 
brother, Henry, has stuck to one 
thing, viz.—preaching, and he has 
made his mark in it and is a master 
of the art.” 

There were others who equalled, 
and even surpassed him, in their 
eloquence of power and delivery, but 
as asermon-maker he was undoubtedly 
chief among the mighties. Of the 
numerous volumes of Welsh sermons 
published by varied and gifted men, 
those of Henry Rees are by universal 
consent placed in the firstrank. By 
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the conscientious opinion of critics 
and sermon-tasters, they are given 
the highest place amongst the Welsh 
classics. No less an authority than 
Professor John Rhys, of Oxford, is 
reported as having spoken this to a 
group of Welsh students,—“If you 
want to find the Welsh language in 
its purity, study the sermons of 
Henry Rees.” 

The locality where Henry Rees 
was born is a picturesque one, a small 
farmstead ealled Chwibren Isaf, at 
the foot of mount Hiraethog, nigh to 
the snug little hamlet of Llansanan, 
in the county of Denbigh. Ata dis- 
tance of less than one dozen miles 
there stands to the east the ancient 
town of Denbigh and its noted castle 
in the Vale of Clwyd, and to the 
west the very romantic town of 
Llanrwst in the Vale of Conway, and 
to the north the charming little town 
of Abergele, well known in the 
present days as a summer resort. 

Some years passed before young 
Henry saw either of these towns, and 
the one first visited by him was 
Abergele, to which place he went 
accompanied by his mother. A sub- 
sequent visit was to engage himself 
as assistant or servant to the Rev. 
Thomas Jones, Denbigh, who now 
resided at Syrior, Abergele. Leaving 
the service of Mr. Jones in May, 1818, 
he went to reside at Bettws, Aber- 
gele, where he commenced to preach, 
his first sermon being delivered on 
a Sunday evening about the end of 
the year 1818, at Llanelian, a small 
village on the coast between Abergele 
and Colwyn. 

Very little educational training 
was he privileged to enjoy. In the 
beginning of the year 1820, he 
attended a school kept by the Rev. 
Thomas Lloyd, Abergele. His resi- 
dence thereat must have been short, 
just sufficient time to acquire pro- 
ficiency in reading the best authors 
in the English language. In the 
year 1821, he made Shrewsbury his 
home, enrolling himself as a member 
of the Welsh Presbyterian Church at 
Hill’s Lane, of which church he 


became pastor in 1823. Herein seems 
to be the first instance of a stated 
Ministry within the jurisdiction of 
the Denomination. He preached to 
the same congregations three Sundays 
in the month, and three times each 
Sunday, besides an occasional sermon 
on week-nights. 

During his sojourn at Shrewsbury, 
he devoted himself fully to the study 
of English and the Puritan divines. 
Night and day did he read, re-read, 
and ponder over the elaborate and 
profound treatises of Dr. Goodwin, 
Dr. Owen and John Howe. In fact, 
at Shrewsbury he received his 
academical training, and laid down 
the sound foundation of his future 
brilliant career as a preacher. 

The method adopted by him in the 
preparation of his sermons may be 
serviceable to others similarly 
situated. Having fixed upon a text 
he composed his sermons in parts, or, 
as it were, by instalments. Part first 
was given on Sunday morning, part 
second on Sunday evening, and part 
third on the next Sunday morning, 
and part fourth on the evening of the 
same Sunday. Then on the third 
Sunday he would gather the frag- 
ments together into one compact 
whole, ready not only for the service 
of the day, but also for the great 
gatherings of the Associations, etc. 

When Mr. Rees removed from 
Shrewsbury to Liverpool, the great 
Welsh metropolis could then only 
boast of three Welsh churches, viz.,— 
Pall Mall, Bedford Street and Rose 
Place. These three united in the call 
given to the young minister, and he 
became thus, “servant of all.” By 
the united labours and efforts of Mr. 
Rees and the Rev. John Hughes, the 
number of churches steadily increased, 
and it became necessary to call more 
ministers to reside in the city. Ulti- 
mately it was deemed advisable for 
the larger churches to have their own 
pastors, consequently Mr. Rees: was 
assigned the sole charge of Chatham 
Street Church, as pastor, in the year 
1865. With all diligence did he serve 
the Connexion in Liverpool, and also 
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throughout North and South Wales. 
Many a flying visit did he make to 
South Wales, and the remotest parts 
of North Wales to preach at annual 
services and special gatherings. The 
Monthly Presbytery Meetings and 
the Quarterly Synod Gatherings 
were seldom neglected by him. His 
presence at the Conference, where 
business matters were discussed, and 
on the stage, where the Gospel was 
preached to tens of thousands of 
people, had become a necessity. He 
was sought after on account of his 
sound judgment, safe counsel, and 
especially the refreshing sermons with 
which he sprinkled the vast audiences. 

A well-known Congregational min- 
ister of the last century, writing 
in a magazine edited by himself, 
refers to a little incident bearing 
upon Henry Rees,—“An old and 
faithful servant of our family was at 
one time a little maid on the farm 
attached to the place where the Rev. 
Thomas Jones lived, near Abergele. 
She was there when Henry Rees was 
servant at the great house, and she 
used to say that she heard Henry 
many times preaching in the fields, 
barn, and coach-house to the sheep 
and the oxen before ever he preached 
to sinners.” 

There was something about him 
which commanded the respect of all. 
Even in his younger days, when at 
home on the farm, more deference 
was paid to him by the family than 
to his brother William. The sister 
would address the poet as Will, and 
in the singular, as thou and thee, but 
she always called him Henry and you. 
One day, whilst busy scrubbing the 
floor, she heard footsteps behind her, 
and thinking it was William she cried 
out, “Now, Will bach, do not spoil 
my work with thy muddy feet.” She 
then looked up and saw her mistake, 
and somewhat apologetically said, 
“Oh, is it you, Henry 2” 

Twice was he appointed by the 
Association to go abroad, and, like 
Barnabas, convey the warm greetings 
of the home church to the brethren 
in distant lands. 


The first was in April, 1839, when 
he visited America, preaching at very 
many of the churches and attending 
their Conferences and great gather- 
ings. According to the unanimous 
testimony of the Welsh-Americans his 
visit proved a great blessing to the 
whole community. Many of the 
churches experienced a spiritual re- 
vival, which left a lasting effect upon 
the Methodism of the country. The 
second in 1884, when he crossed the 
Channel to visit our mission at 
Brittany. The late Rev. James 
Williams, our minister amongst the 
Bretons of Brittany in the west of 
France, wrote thus relative to the 
same :— 


“The Rev. Henry Rees, Dr. Phillips, Here- 
ford, and the Rev. John Roberts, of Liverpool, 
came to Brittany in the year 1864, to be present 
at the inauguration of the new Chapel of 
VOrient. Hight pastors, dressed in the Geneva 
gown and bands, went in procession from the 
vestry to the Chapel headed by the Pastor of 
Brest, who was appointed to preach the in- 
auguration sermon. The Chapel was well 
filled, chiefly by Romanists; and Mr. Rees, 
in his gown and bands kad a most beautiful 
appearance, and attracted great attention. 
Several Frenchmen said they had never seen 
such a splendid head. He was much pleased 
with the solemnity of all the services, and 
testified his joy that the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists had built a Chapel in that Papistical 
city. The following week he and Dr. Phillips 
went with us to Quimper, and took great 
interest in seeing the various costumes of the 
Bretons and hearing their language. On the 
following Sabbath the great Festival of the 
Corpus Christi took place. The procession 
through the town, attended by a great number 
of priests, friars, nuns, young ladies carrying 
banners and images, and an immense crowd of 
all classes, was very imposing. Like Paul at 
Athens, his spirit. was stirred within nim to 
Witness such superstition ; and while the host 
was carried, and hundreds on their knees in 
the street, he exclaimed,—‘ Is this the system 
that is gaining ground in England and even in 
Wales?’ In the evening we had a meeting in 
the Chapel. Dr. Phillips spoke in English, 
and Mr. Rees in Welsh, and we translated the 
substance of their speeches into French. On 
Monday we went with him to the cathedral, 
where many hundreds of children, their parents 
and friends, were congregated. To our surprise, 
we saw Mr. Rees going up through the large 
congregation, and standing close by the pulpit. 
The priest who was preaching lost the thread 
of his discourse when he saw the venerable man 
so close to him. The news had gone out that 
an archbishop had come to see us; and, no 
doubt, many in the cathedral thought he was 
the man. There, like at l’Orient, a great 
many Bretons admired His SPLENDID HEAD.”’ 
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Many an attempt has been made to 
give to the present generation a word- 
painting of Henry Rees as saint and 
preacher. So far, we have seen 
nought so apt and true to life as 
the lines wherein the poet, Cowper, 
depicts “a preacher,’— 


‘* Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 

Were he on earth, would hear, approve, and 
own— 

Paul should himself direct me. I would trace 
His master-strokes, and draw from his design. 
I would express him simple, grave, sincere ; 
In doctrine uncorrupt ; in language plain, 
And plain in manner ; decent. solemn, chaste, 
And natural in gesture ; much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds, 
May feel it too ; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men.”’ 


After serving his generation and 
his God faithfully for over half-a- 
century, he peacefully and quietly 
passed away to the “better land,” on 
Thursday evening, February 18, 1869, 
a few days after his seventy-first 
birthday. His oft-expressed desire 
was that he should die without pro- 
longed affliction and intensity of 
pain. In this, God heard him and 
granted his request,—for his sickness 
was only, as it were, one day, and he 
died in sleep. 


““So He giveth His beloved sleep.’’ 


The burial took place on Wednes- 
day, February 24, at the churchyard 
of Llantysilio, near Menai Bridge, in 
the presence of a vast concourse of 
people from all parts of the Princi- 
pality, and from Liverpool, Man- 
chester and London. 

He was not only a great preacher, 
but also a wise and judicious leader. 
Many an intricate subject was un- 
ravelled by him, and through many a 
dangerous pass did he safely lead the 
people. 

The deep impressions of his pious 
and consistent life, and the profound 
influence of his sermons, are still per- 
ceptible in the moral and intellectual 
life of our Church. He lived not to 
himself; but for HIS FELLOWMEN, and 
HIS GOD. 


J. 


Rev. JOHN JONES, Tarysarn. 
B. at Tan-y-castell, near Dolyddelen, March 1, 
1796. 


D. at Talysarn, August 16, 1857. 
Educated in the Sabbath School. 
Received a Member of the Church, 1818. 
Commenced to preach at a Cottage Prayer 
Meeting. 

Received a Member of Presbytery at Bala, 1821. 
Removed to Talysarn, 1823. 

Married to Miss Braap Edwards, May 14, 


Received a Member of Synod, 1824. 
Ordained at Bala, June, 1829. 


Delivered Address on Church Polity, Synod 
at Bala, 1835. 

Ordination Charge, Synod at Bala, 1841. 
Buried a daughter, 14 years of age, Oct., 1845. 
Joint Proprietor of a Slate Quarry, 1850-2. 
Severe accident befell him at the Quarry, 1852. 
Last Synod attended by him—Mold, Dec., 1856. 
Preached his last Sermon, Sunday evening, 
March 22, 1857, at Moriah, Carnarvon. 
Text—1. John iii, 2. 

His last illness, March to August, 1857. 
Buried at Llanllyfni Churchyard, Aug. 21, 1857. 


Henry Rees was the devout preacher 
of Wales; John Jones was the musical 
one. His voice was like one of the 
best made musical instruments, and 
he himself a perfect master of the 
art of playing thereon. An attempt 
was made to reproduce the variety 
of notes used by him in speaking. 
This is given in a musical setting, 
and inserted in that classical bio- 
graphy of John Jones by the late Rev. 
Owen Thomas, D.D. But those who 
had the pleasure of hearing him, say 
that it is by no means a fair repre- 
sentation of what he was as a speaker. 
How unfortunate for us that the 
phonograph was not in use in his 
day, so that he might have preached 
into the instrument and be reproduced 
in our hearing to-day. 

John Jones was the fourth child, 
and the eldest son of John and Elinor 
Jones, Dolyddelen, Carnarvonshire, 
both of which were noted for their 
piety, and held in very high esteem 
by their neighbours. Moreover, God 
honoured them with five daughters 
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and four sons which feared His name, 
and preserved the family record un- 
tainted. Three of the sons, John, 
David and William, became preachers 
of the Word, and the other son, 
Richard, was an elder of the church 
at Dolyddelen for some years. 

The father died at an early date in 
the history of the family. The words 
spoken by him to his weeping wife 
on the eve of death were truly 
prophetic. With a family of nine 
children, and the oldest only nineteen 
years of age, it was natural for the 
wife to be overwhelmed by the 
thought of losing her husband. The 
dying one fully understood all, and 
spoke thus to her,—*I see you very 
sorrowful. It is likely that you are 
at a loss to know what will become 
of you with the children after losing 
me. But, my dear Ellen, do not 
trouble yourself in the least about 
the children, I have given them to 
the Lord. They are now in His 
keeping. In presenting them to Him 
my soul had a hard struggle, because 
I wanted to be satisfied that He 
heard me on their behalf. Now I 
have received that satisfaction. You 
take note, perhaps you shall live to 
see it. The Lord will surely give 
grace to my children, and you shall 
see it. He has told me that He will 
do this. Iam quite at ease when I 
think of leaving you in the Lord’s 
keeping, inasmuch as I have been 
satisfied on your behalf that He will 
care for you. ‘ Blessed be God, which 
hath not turned away my prayer, nor 
His mercy from me. Be strong in 
the Lord.” 

John’s birthplace was a small 
farmstead called Tan-y-castell, near 
Dolyddelen. The remains of the old 
home may be seen to-day on the left- 
hand side of the road from Bettws-y- 
coed to Blaenau Festiniog, between 
Dolyddelen Station and Roman Bridge 
Station on the L. & N. W. Railway. 
Nigh to the place is a tablet in 
memory of the three brothers, erected 
by the Rev. D. Lloyd Jones, M.A., 
Llandinam, son of the subject of our 
present sketch. 


The death of the father at such an 
early date added much to the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the widowed 
mother. These she faced and dis- 
charged with tact and fortitude 
worthy of a heroine. The work of 
the farm, the order of the household, 
the religious training of the children, 
yea, even family worship,—all these 
she devoutly attended to day by 
day. 

When John was about 19 years 
old, the elders of the church upon 
one occasion reproved him rather 
severely for refusing to take part in 
the public devotional services. Their 
words cut him to the heart, and as a 
consequence he withdrew from church 
membership and remained so for 
three years. These were years of 
unrest to himself, and of deep 
anxiety to his mother and family. 
In fact, it would seem as if the youth 
tried hard to go on the downward 
road, but failed. The Lord in His 
preserving grace, hedged about him 
and stopped the way. 

It was rumoured that he purposed 
going to Llanrwst fair,—a gathering 
of such ill-repute, that all good people 
kept aloof from it. The thought of 
this grieved the mother sorely, and 
she pleaded earnestly with God 
to save her son from this disgrace. 
But when the fair-day dawned, he 
left his home for Llanrwst, accom- 
panied by a number of gay and way- 
ward companions. Having reached 
the town, they eventually led him to 
a beer-house, and were about to 
initiate him into some of their evil 
ways, when suddenly his eyes were 
opened, and he saw the awful gulf, 
along the brink of which he had been 
treading. In an instant he was on his 
feet—without a word of explanation, 
- he walked out of the house, out of 
the town, as if escaping from Sodom, 
—and along the highway until his 
home and mother were reached, and 
greeted with the words,—* Never 
will I go there again.” 

Soon after the above incident he 
had the opportunity of hearing Henry 
Rees——who was then a _ young 
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beginner,—preach in a neighbouring 
village. The sermon had such an 
influence upon him, that as a con- 
sequence he soon rejoined the church, 
giving himself now wholly and un- 
reservedly unto the Lord and to His 
people. 

Having reached this haven of 
shelter and rest to his soul he would 
doubtless have been ready to say 
with the poet,— 


““O Love that will not let me go 
I rest my weary soul in Thee ! 
I give Thee back the life [ owe 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May nobler, fuller be.’’ 


From the days of childhood he had 
been accustomed to preach. The 
children played preaching meetings, 
and, as a rule, little John was the 
preacher. He waxed eloquent as he 
declared to his juvenile hearers how 
that man was made of two parts,— 
body and soul, and that God made 
the body out of the dust of the 
ground; but in the making of the 
soul, “God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and man became a 
living spirit.” 

As he grew older he exchanged the 
children as hearers, for the sheep and 
cattle on the hill-side. These again 
were ere long set aside in order to 
go amidst the gigantic rocks, the 
deep caverns and waterfalls, which 
abounded in the neighbouring moun- 
tains. 

In the midst of these grand, but 
rather unresponding hearers, he spent 
hours preaching some of the finest 
sermons ever heard in a_ pulpit. 
Here he learnt the art of preaching. 
Here he worked out his term of 
apprenticeship as a Gospel preacher. 
Many a time did his brothers steal 
away secretly into the crevice of a 
rock, where, unseen, they could hear 
the preacher, and they were wont to 
say that some of the sermons preached 
amongst the rocks far surpassed any- 
thing heard at the Associations in 
later years. 

One night, at a cottage prayer 
meeting held in the locality, the 
presiding officer invited John Jones 


to give a word of exhortation, saying, 
“John, come forward and preach a 
little to us, thou hast been doing it 
enough by that old cataract. Try it 
here to-night.” He instantly obeyed 
and preached most powerfully from 
Rom. viii. 17. This he did with his 
eyes closed. When drawing to an 
end he asked with remarkable 
effect,—“ In whose hand think you 
the children of God are?” Then an 
old saint, whose heart was touched 
by the words, lifted up his fist to 
the face of young John, exclaiming 
passionately,—“ In the hands of my 
Father, man;” whereupon the 
preacher, a little startled, opened his 
eyes and beheld his hearers deeply 
moved and in tears. 

The doings of that night at the 
cottage prayer meeting led to the 
news being spread abroad that John 
Jones, Tan-y-castell, was a preacher, 
and also a greatone. Other localities 
sought and secured his services, and 
in due time he was received as a 
member of the Presbytery, being 
thereby officially recognized as a 
preacher of the Denomination. 

In order to enjoy better facilities 
in his ministerial labours, he removed 
to Tal-y-sarn, a relative of his 
mother having offered him a home, 
remunerative work at the _ slate 
quarry, and also better opportunities 
to attend to his preaching engage- 
ments on Sundays and week-nights. 

This removal was evidently the 
Lord’s doing; it gave to him more 
time to read, study, and preach,—it 
made a marked improvement in his 
circumstances, and it also led to the 
meeting of one who became his wife 
and true help-meet. 

The episode of his courtship and 
marriage reads like an idyll, the 
main features thereof we have much 
pleasure in relating. 

John Jones made his home at the 
house of the relative already referred 
to, one Mr. Griffith Williams, steward 
of Tal-y-sarn Slate Quarries. In fact, 
it was at Mr. Williams’s request that 
he removed to Tal-y-sarn. The object 
of the invitation being two-fold,—the 
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young preacher's benefit, and also the 
good of the church in which he was 
deeply interested. 

He set to work at once in order to 
help the cause in his new home. In 
addition to services for prayer and 
preaching, he,—being a musician,— 
conducted classes for the training of 
the young in hymn-tunes. Amongst 
the number attending was a young 
woman named Frances Edwards, an 
adopted child of her uncle. 

Previous to the removal of John 
Jones to Tal-y-sarn, Miss Edwards 
heard her uncle speak of a young and 
able preacher from Dolyddelen, and 
the moment his name was uttered in 
her hearing, there came upon her a 
sudden impression that the said 
individual was to be her husband. 
When she saw him for the first time 
at Tal-y-sarn, that same impression 
was deepened, and she steadily felt 
more and more convinced that God 
meant them for one another. He on 
the other hand became interested in 
her as soon as they met in the singing 
class. During the practices his eyes 
wandered oft in the direction of Miss 
Edwards, and ere long he made 
inquiries concerning her. Having 
received the necessary information, 
he eventually, as was the custom in 
those days, sent a friend to her 
asking for an interview. The damsel 
received the messenger affably, and 
an arrangement was made for a 
meeting, the outcome of which was 
their betrothal and ultimately their 
marriage. — 

In a few years after his marriage 
he was prevailed upon to give up the 
work at the quarry and devote 
his whole time to the ministry. 
Herewith began a career of arduous 
labours to himself, and of immense 
service to the churches and people of 
Wales. Being liberated from the 
trammels of earthly things, he 
plunged into the work, which was 
the delight of his heart, with the 
intense fervour of an _ enthusiast. 
What elaborate sermons were com- 
posed; one sermon having sufficient 
matter for half-a-dozen ordinary 
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ones! What overwhelming power 
was being felt during the delivery 
of these remarkable productions! 
Vast audiences were being swayed 
to and fro like a craft on the 
restless billows of the Atlantic. 

As he was returning home one day 
from a preaching engagement a police 
constable appealed to him for help to 
take a prisoner to the cell. John 
Jones stepped forward and with his 
hand gripped the man’s arm with the 
skill of a scientific pugilist. The 
culprit instantly cowed,—he writhed 
in pain—and gladly promised to 
walk quietly to the cell on condition 
of slight relaxation in the grip. 
Somewhat similar were his doings in 
the pulpit. He knew where to put 
his fingers, and how to arrest the 
mind, the heart and the conscience of 
his hearers, making them captives at 
his will He was a true “Master of 
the Assembly,” and could with grace 
and ease lead them not to the prison, 
but the full liberty of the everlasting 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Someone has said of him that he 
was a majestic preacher, in fact, 
everything about him was majestic. 
He was a born king. In stature, 
movements of body and demeanour, 
he had the bearing of Royalty. As 
Johnson said of Edmund Burke, so 
could it be said of him,—if a stranger 
happened to be in his company for a 
few minutes on the highway, shelter- 
ing from a shower of rain, he would 
say in parting—‘That one is an 
extraordinary man.” 

His services to the Denomination 
were many. Individual churches 
profited much by his visits and 
ministry. Presbytery and Synod 
meetings were enhanced in value 
and spiritual unction by his presence, 
words of counsel and sermons. The 
seriptural and theological character 
of his sermons, together with his 
great popularity as a _ preacher, 
enabled him to contribute far more 
than the ordinary share towards the 
extension and consolidation of Pres- 
byterianism in Wales. He may te 
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justly classified as one of the 
“makers” of the Denomination in 
the Principality. 

Alas! the time eame for this one, 
like all other men, to pass into the 
valley of death. As he was about to 
enter therein he bade one of the sons 
go “ask your mother what does she 
think of me—Am I godly?” The 
child went and brought back the 
reply,— Of course he is, what else is 
he?” True, what else was he but a 
godly man and a saint. The gloomy 
doubts and fears which troubled him 
awhile soon passed away and he 
became his old self again,—dignified 
and majestic——having a clear vision 
of his title to mansions in the sky. 

When the Sabbath on which he 
died dawned, and as the hour of 
service in the chapel was approaching, 
he did what he had been accustomed 
to do with very few exceptions for 
thirty-six years, gave out in a clear 
voice the following verse :— 


‘© Oh that I myself could lean 
Upon Thy mighty arm, 
Let affliction come and go, 
For me it cannot harm. 
And live beneath that blood divine, 
In sight of Jesu’s home and mine.” 


It was meant by him to be the 
opening hymn of the morning service. 
Instead of that it became the heavenly 
breeze upon which his soul was 
wafted to the regions above,—*to 
the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, and to God the Judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect.” 

At ten minutes past ten in the 
morning of Sunday, August 16—the 
“ People’s Preacher,’-—John Jones, 
Tal-y-sarn,—passed from his labours 
to his reward, leaving behind him the 
sublime record and testimony of his 
varied gifts and services, whereby 
“he being dead, yet speaketh.” 

The interment took place on 
Friday, August 21, in the Parish 
Churchyard of Llanllyfni, two miles 
from Tal-y-sarn. On the way from the 
house to the grave the mourners and 


friends preceded in the following 
order: 
The Doctors—8 in number. 
65 Ministers and Preachers 3 abreast. 
70 Elders and Deacons 4 4 
200 Singers—Male and Female 6 

About 4000 Men and Women .. 6 
Another 2000 joined the procession at Penygroes. 
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40 Carriages with Relatives, also 
15 Horses ridden by other Mourners. 


Well-known hymns were sung 
along the route and at the grave, and 
the body of the great preacher of 
Tal-y-sarn was laid to rest amidst 
effusive expressions of deep = and 
sincere sorrow. 

A whole nation mourned the loss 
of one of its most GIFTED sons. 


Rey. EDWARD MATTHEWS. 


B. at St. Athan, Vale of Glamorgan, May 13, 
1813. 

D. at Bridgend, Glam., Nov. 26, 1892. 
Mother died when he was three years of age. 
Educated at Village Schools of St. Athan and 
Penmark. 

Converted through the preaching of Rev. David 
Morris, Hendre, Carmarthen. 
Received into Church Membership about 1826-7 
at Penmark. 

Removed to Hirwain, Aberdare. 
Commenced to preach in 1830. 
Ordained at Llangeitho, 1841. 

Entered Trevecca College, 1843. 
Married to Mrs. Trueman, Penllwyd, near 
Penlline, 1843. 

Pastor of Penuel Church, Pontypridd, 1849. 
Left Pontypridd for Eweni, 1852. 
Collected £20,000 towards Trevecca College. 
Built Memorial Chapel to Howell Harris at 
Trevecca. 

Established a Welsh Library at Trevecca. 
Composed and published Biographies of Revs. 
Jenkyn Thomas, Thomas Richards, 
George Haycock, &c. 

Buried at Nolton Churchyard, Vale of 
Glamorgan. 


This great man and unique preacher 
was known even to the end of his 
days, first as “ Matthews Penlline,” and 
then as “Matthews, Nweni.” The 
two villages near Bridgend, where 
he dwelt from 1833 to 1862, clung 
to him to the last. One reason 
for this, that it was during his sojourn 
there he became known throughout 
Wales as preacher and author. 

Edward Matthews was the gift of 
the beautiful and luxuriant vale or 
garden of Glamorgan to the Con- 
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nexion. In this same vale was born 
the celebrated “Iolo Morganwg,” and 
from thence came forth many a great 
preacher, such as the Revs. William 
Williams, Swansea, and Principal 
Howells, Trevecca College, together 
with his distinguished uncle, the Rev. 
William Howells, Long Acre, London. 

In his famous lecture on Martin 
Luther, Edward Matthews was wont 
to refer very grapbically to an 
incident when Friar Martin, in despair 
at his non-success whilst seeking alms, 
was about to abandon the convent 
and its work,—a lady from her door- 
step beckoned him with her finger 
and gave him alms. “See there,” 
said the lecturer, “the Protestant 
Reformation balancing upon the pivot 
of that finger.” Something similar 
took place in his own history. In 
1821, his father sold all that he had, 
having decided to emigrateto America. 
Three of the children he took with 
him, and three were left in this 
country. In this selection we know 
not how apparently trivial the reasons 
were which led the father to resolve 
that Edward should remain here. 
Thus it was to be, and Wales there- 
fore was not deprived of one of its 
greatest preachers. 

At Hirwain, some friends tried to 
make a miner of him; but like the 
nobles in the Book of Nehemiah, he 
would not bend his neck to that yoke. 
Other friends came forward and 
counselled a far better plan, saying 
in a most emphatic manner,—“as 
sure as Tabor is in the mountain and 
Carmel is in the sea, Edward will 
become a preacher,—and a _ great 
preacher.” “So be it,” said the 
Presbytery at last, and permission 
was given him to take the initial 
steps as a candidate for the 
ministry. 

He was the last noted preacher of 
the type called “ original preachers.” 
Preachers with whom education had 
very little to do in making them 
what they were. His college course 
was very brief,—one year,—and it 
began where it ends in the case of 
most students, namely, after his 


ordination. Six months at Trevecca 
College was not much of a prepara- 
tory training for a ministry extending 
over half a century. 

It may be asked what good results 
followed that one term in college ? 
One answer is, that it proved sufii- 
cient to open his eyes to see the full 
value of an educated ministry, and 
thereby he moved to do more for the 
said purpose than any other man in 
his day. His services to the College 
were incalculable, especially in the 
gigantic work of collecting £20,000 
as an Endowment Fund. No other 
man but Matthews of Eweni, could 
have accomplished such a task. 

Whilst doing this great work on 
behalf of the College, opportunities 
were afforded him to visit the whole 
of South Wales and preach in both 
small and large chapels. He intro- 
duced himself and the collection by 
means of the sermon. This it appears 
was the plan adopted by the 
celebrated George Whitfield, when 
collecting towards his Orphanage at 
Georgia. He preached first the 
Gospel of Christ to the people. With 
eloquence and great power would he 
arrest the attention of the crowds, 
and bring their minds to bear upon 
that “knowledge of the grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that though He 
was rich yet for your sakes He 
became poor that ye through His 
poverty might be rich.” He wouldthen 
at the close of the service make his 
appeal for financial help, which appeal 
was invariably responded to most 
liberally. Thus we well remember 
Edward Matthews “ giving a service,” 
as they used to say, in the village 
chapel. That night the words of 
Seripture would be literally fulfilled, 
“and all the city was gathered 
together at the door.” On _ that 
occasion the preacher was at his best, 
showing the fulness and freedom of 
God’s provision in the Gospel with 
such vividness as to fill every 
soul with amazement and gratitude. 
Wherefore at the close of the service 
the stony and flinty hearts of even 
the greatest misers would be melted, 
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and—all honour to them,—they 
would promise and give liberally 
towards the College. How could 
they refuse Matthews? Had he not 
recently charmed and delighted their 
hearts by his exhibition of free grace, 
then surely they must be free with 
their money for once at any rate. 
The preaching saved sinners. The 
preaching edified saints. Yea, the 
preaching endowed the College, and 
built Howell MHarris’s Memorial 
Chapel. What was more reasonable 
than that preaching should become 
the means by which to make 
preachers, and to be instrumental in 
the erection of a stately Memorial to 
the first preacher of Welsh Methodism. 
Edward Matthews was both great 
and popular as a preacher. Some 
are great and not popular. They 
have excellent wares for sale but the 
customers are few. They deal in the 
highest and costliest class of goods, 
therefore are only patronized by the 
select well-to-do folks. Others are 
popular but not great. They have 
many customers but rather inferior 
articles. Such articles as are found 
in the one-price bazaars with the 
announcement,—“ All articles in this 
establishment are sold at 6d. each.” 
Now as it has already been said, 
Edward Matthews was both great 
and popular. He had the gift of 
dressing and presenting the highest 
and best of gospel wares in a manner 
which attracted even the populace. 
Whenever he stood up to sell the 
precious things of redemption, the 
people thronged the place, and eagerly 
sought opportunities to “buy wine 
and milk without money and without 
price.” 

It may be asked what was the 
secret of his power as a preacher? 
In answer we could give the varied 
opinions of many men, the substance 
thereof being that it was his origin- 
ality. He was trulyagenius. Upon 
all that he did there was the stamp 
of the original He was not an 
imitation of some other body, neither 
did he bear a close resemblance to 
any other individual. He was 


himself, both in his writings and in 
the pulpit. 

In the shape of his body, the 
motion of his limbs, the look of his 
eye, the smile of his lips, the contrac- 
tion of his features, the opening of 
his mouth, the using of his tongue, 
the quality and compass of his voice, 
the expression of his thoughts, the 
character of his ideas, in all these 
things he could say like the Pharisee, 
“JT thank Thee I am not as other men 
are.” Of course, in certain points he 
was like other men, but always the 
like participated of a measure of the 
unlike. He was an original thinker 
and preacher, and his originality was 
allied with strength. Many others 
could boast of being original, but 
their originality was tainted with 
weakness, it slightly resembled that 
of the imbecile; but this grand 
quality in him was associated with 
the forces of creation. It had a 
power to create. That power is a 
rare gift in actual life, and possessed 
only by the few privileged ones. 

In the biography of the late 
Rev. John Evans, Eglwysbach,—an 
eloquent and successful Wesleyan 
Minister,—the following little incident 
is related,— 

“An acquaintance of Mr. Evans 
had his big toe cut off by the fall of 
an iron bar. In falling, the bar well- 
nigh struck his head, which doubtless 
would have proved fatal. The injured 
one was visited by his father, an old 
man of exceptional mental calibre. 
Being asked to join them at the tea 
table, the veteran said grace some- 
what in this fashion—‘ Thanks be 
unto Thee, O God, for sparing the 
lad. That great Hand of Thine kept 
him. Thou canst turn Thy big hand 
in a small space when there is need 
for it. The last statement alluded 
to the ‘small space’ between the 
falling bar and his son’s head. ‘I 
see that you continue to create new 
thoughts, father,’ said the son to him. 
‘What made you think so, Owen, 
was the query. ‘Oh, your reference 
to the big hand turning in a small 
space. ‘ Well, it is, perhaps, a new 
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idea. I often wonder why the 
preachers cannot produce far more 
new ideas, when I remember that 
they have nought else to do. ‘Try 
to invent another new thought like 
that, father, said the son. He did 
try, and try hard too, he agonized for 
a new idea, but it was not forth- 
coming, at last he owned, ‘I cannot, 
you see, Owen, it will not come.’ 
‘Ah, then, father, said Owen, ‘fair 
play to the preachers ; new ideas will 
not come to you nor to them by the 
asking, you must first have the genius 
to create.’ ” 

This is what made Edward Matthews 
original, the gift to create was in his 
possession, and he seemed always 
under its spell when writing or 
preaching. 

He was for many years a recognized 
leader of the Denomination in South 
Wales. At the Presbytery Meetings 
and Synod his word and ruling were 
invariably a conclusion of the whole 
matter. If needs be, the bulk of the 
people would follow him blindfolded. 
Their confidence in him was un- 
bounded, besides, he could by his 
addresses charm and win them over 
to his side on any question or dispute. 
Marvellous, indeed, were his powers, 
not only in the pulpit, but also on 
the platform and in private confer- 
ences. When any crucial subject 
occupied the attention of the churches 
and higher courts, it was customary 
to hear the queries,—“‘ What does 


Edward Matthews say?” “ What are 
his views?” The view that he 
adopted would in all probability 


prevail. This prevailing or conquest 
was always attained by fair and 
honourable means. Those who 
differed from him were constrained 
to acknowledge the same, and to 
admit that he was truly a prince and 
leader of the people. 

Many agencies at work to-day bear 
the impress of his handiwork. They 
testify to the statesmanlike qualities 
of Edward Matthews and his con- 
temporaries. 

It is impossible to trace the 
influence of this great and good 


man upon the destinies of the 
section of Christ’s church amongst 
whom he laboured for the period of 
sixty-one years. It was without 
doubt, great and lasting. He was 
indeed a true saint, having con- 
secrated his whole being to the 
service of the Denomination and 
Wales in the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and we of the present 
generation are privileged to enter 
into his labours. 

As it has been already intimated, 
the opening years of his ministry 
from 1833 to 1849 were spent at 
Penlline. In and around this little 
hamlet, he applied himself to the 
study of books and nature. It seems 
probable that here he served his 
apprenticeship as thinker, theologian 
and word-painter. One has said of 
him in these days, “ When I heard 
him first I said, ‘ here is a real thinker, 
and if he lives he will compel thou- 
sands to feel it too.’ It was evident 
that Mr. Matthews saw far more 
greatness and glory in his subject 
than he was able to express.” 

Having reached the ripe age of 
of four-score years, Edward Matthews 
laid aside his armour, ceased his 
labours, and passed from this present 
world to the world of light and love, 
exclaiming, “I Do SEE, I DO SEE.” 

Friends and admirers of Matthews, 
Eweni, deem it a sacred pleasure to 
visit Nolton Churchyard, and there 
gaze upon his grave and the stately 
monument, whereon is inscribed the 
following words :— 


In Loving Memory 
of 


Tue Rey. EDWARD MATTHEWS, 


For 61 years a Minister with the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists. 


Born at St. Athan, May 138, 1813. 
Died at Bridgend, November 26, 1892. 
And was interred at Nolton Churchyard. 


‘‘Unto me is this grace given, that I should 
preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” Epnes. iii. 8. 


Erected by his Widow. 
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Rey. DAVID SAUNDERS, D.D. 
B. at Emlyn, May 20, 1831. 
D. at Penarth, Glam., October 19, 1892. 
Educated at Village School. 


Night Classes in the ‘‘ People’s Institute,”’ 
Swansea. 


Preparatory School and Normal College, 
Swansea. 


Conversion at an early age through home 
training. 


Received into Church Membership at Morriston, 
Swansea. 


Commenced to preach, 1849. 
Entered Trevecca College, 1851. 
Student at University of Glasgow, 1853. 
First Pastorate sag Church, Penclawdd, 
ot. 


Marriage with Miss M. Howell, Pencoed, 1854. 


Pastor of Bethania Church, Aberdare, Feb., 
1857. 


Ordained at Cowbridge, Glam., August, 1857. 
Accepted invitation to Liverpool, Feb., 1862. 
Removed to Abercarn, 1868. 

Pastor of Trinity Church, Swansea, 1873. 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 1876. 
Visited America, 1883. 

Buried in the Aberdare Cemetery, Oct., 1892. 


David Saunders was the favourite 
preacher of Wales in hisdays. Other 
men were known as_ organizers, 
scholars, authors or leaders; but with 
his name the idea of a preacher was 
inseparably associated. His voice, 
his gesture, his full open face, and the 
look of his eye, his diction, and the 
abundance of sound scriptural matter, 
all these combined in giving to a 
stranger the impression that he was 
a born preacher. He was in very 
deed the wise one “ whose words are 
as goads, and as nails fastened by the 
master of assemblies which are given 
from one shepherd.” 

“ Have you heard Saunders ?” was 
the query. “No.” “Then you have 
not heard the preacher, and until you 
hear him, your idea of preaching 
must be defective.” 

Newcastle-Emlyn was the place of 
his birth. It is the centre of a 
district from whence hath emanated 


a fair number of Welsh celebrities. 
The nation is greatly indebted to 
these parts, namely, the borders of 
the counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke 
and Cardigan, for loyal and distin- 
guished sons. Of the number we 
may name some who have passed to 
the realms above,—Revs. Ebenezer 
Morris, John Jones (Blaenanerch,) Dr. 
J. Harris Jones (Trevecca College,) 
Dr. B. Davies (Baptist College, 
Regent’s Park, London,) Caleb Morris 
(London,) D. Griffith, (Principal of the 
Baptist College, Accrington,) and Dr. 
Herber Evans (Carnarvon.) 

When David was comparatively 
young, the family removed to live at 
Morriston, near Swansea. His 
parents were received members of 
the Presbyterian Chapel called 
“ Philadelphia.” In this new home 
his eyes were opened to see life in 
its duties and responsibilities under 
the shadow of a rising and important 
town. The influence of this busy 
town soon made its mark upon the 
young man, and he caught the spirit 
that ruled the place. A thirst for 
knowledge asserted itself within him, 
and, although confined during the day 
as an apprentice, he devoted his 
evenings to visit the Royal Institution 
to read and hear what were to him 
new things, and to attend the night 
classes at the People’s Institute, where 
he had his first lessons in higher 
education. One of the subjects 
studied was Euclid, a branch which 
became in after years his favourite. 
During the dinner hour one day he 
went to the bookseller to buy a copy 
of Pott’s Euclid. In the shop at the 
time when he entered was a gentle- 
man of the name of Raleigh Mansel, 
a well-known mathematician and 
relative of the late C. R. Mansell 
Talbot, Esq., M.P. for Glamorgan. 
Hearing the lad ask for Euclid made 
the great man curious, and _ he 
inquired of him for whom was he 
buying the book. “For myself,” was 
the modest reply. “Can you under- 


stand it?” asked the gentleman. “I 
think I can, sir.” “Have you been 
trying?” “Yes.” “Will you go 
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through a problem now?” “TJ will 
make an attempt,” said the lad. He 
did attempt and succeeded well. 
“Then,” said Mr. Mansel,—to his 
honour be it recorded,—‘ Shall I pay 
for that book for you?” “Oh, thank 
you, sir, very much for doing so,” 
was the youth’s response, and away 
he ran back to his work with a light 
heart, and a countenance beaming 
with joy at the gift. 

It cannot be said that he distin- 
guished himself as a scholar. He 
could have done so,—such at least was 
the belief of his fellow-students at 
Trevecea. All of them considered 
him to be the ablest student of their 
number. But it is evident that he 
was not destined to make his mark 
in learning. His mission in the world 
was to herald the glad tidings of 
salvation, and even in his collegiate 
days he was influenced by an ambition 
to become a great preacher. In his 
religious training he was favoured 
with parents whose interest in life 
was centred in the chapel and the 
good work thereof. His mother was 
noted for her piety, sound common- 
sense, and an extensive knowledge of 
Scripture. The members of her 
Sabbath School, when cornered by 
such a question as, “Is that word 
scriptural?” would instantly turn 
their eyes to Mrs. Saunders, and she 
never failed them. Furthermore, the 
atmosphere in which he breathed was 
purely religious, and was also of a 
Methodistical tinge. The Welsh 
Presbyterians of Swansea, Llansamlet, 
and Morriston, were wont to assemble 
at Sabbath School Conventions, to 
catechize and sing, and at Anniver- 
sary Meetings and Special Services, 
to hear the Word being preached by 
what they termed the great preachers 
of the day. The people seemed like 
men and women “which spent their 
time in nothing else,” but either to 
sing or discuss or hear the Gospel. 
In this warmth and glow of religious 
enthusiasm was he reared, and it 
seemed to agree well with him, for 
he thrived and developed in a remark- 
able manner. He was a preacher at 


the age of 18, a pastor of a church 
and married when only 23 years of 
age. 

His first pastorate was Penclawdd 
in the peninsula of Gower, and we 
ought to record the fact that the 
church was partly if not altogether 
English. The English Churches owe 
much to the Welsh Churches for their 
generous and liberal financial aid 
through the “Home Mission and 
English” Churches Fund; but the 
Welsh also are indebted to the 
English. Many a brilliant star in 
the heavens of the Denomination 
shone first in the English firmament. 
Much is owing to the English section 
for discovering and introducing to us 
a number of our best men. 

His pastoral periods in each place 
were not of long duration, about seven 
to eight years on an average. This 
seems providential, as thereby each 
removal made it possible for him to 
be heard in various parts of the 
Principality. The peninsula of 
Gower was first favoured with three 
or four years of his ministry. Then 
the populous colliery districts of 
Aberdare and Merthyr were privi- 
leged to have this prince of preachers 
to herald the good news amongst 
them for five or six years. After- 
wards, he is led to the capital of 
Wales, whereby representatives from 
every Welsh county would hear his 
voice, and the Welsh seamen visiting 
the port of Liverpool had an oppor- 
tunity to listen to the favourite 
preacher of their Fatherland. After 
this the farmers of Monmouth and 
the bordering counties, together with 
the increasing population of the 
Monmouth valleys, were made to 
rejoice at the appearance of a great 
luminary in their midst—a preacher 
that made-their hills and dales 
blossom like the rose under the 
blessed influence of his ministry. 

Last of all he lifts up his standard 
in Swansea, noted for its shipping 
and other industries and a central 
point towards which a large number 
of valleys converge. The inhabitants 
of these districts were at times drawn 


to Trinity to hear him, and on other 
occasions he visited their chapels, 
preaching to crowded congregations. 

Due attention was given by him 
to Connexional movements. The 
Presbytery, Synod, and General 
Assembly he faithfully attended, and 
all honours connected therewith the 
brethren gladly conferred upon him. 
He was elected Moderator of the 
General Assembly when 46 years of 
age, and was given the most prom- 
inent position as a preacher in these 
gatherings at a much earlier age. 

The Colleges, English Conference, 
and Forward Movement received his 
heartiest support, and towards the 
young and rising generation of 
preachers and members no one was 
more sympathetic and helpful. 

Much could be said about his home 
life which was most sweet and beauti- 
ful. His “ Mary ” as he was wont to 
call her proved to him an ideal wife. 
Their abode was in reality a“ Home, 
Sweet Home.” In their relation to 
one another we were often reminded 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Gladstone. 
Mrs. Saunders, like Mrs. Gladstone, 
watched over her husband with ex- 
ceeding care and tenderness, second- 
ing his efforts far more than any 
outsider could imagine. But this 
happy and ideal home was tempered 
by sorrow and death. In the first 
years of their married life, a grave 
was opened in the Aberdare Parish 
Churchyard wherein was laid to rest 
the first-born son, William Howell. 
Thus, in one year, three great events 
of his life were chronicled. 

1—He became a Pastor of an 
important Church in the Glamorgan 
Presbytery. 

2—He was ordained to the 
work of the Ministry. 

3.—Death paid its first visit to 
his sweet and beautiful home. 

Alas, this was not his only ex- 
perience of death. In after years he 
was called upon to mourn the loss of 
two bright daughters and one promis- 
ing son. These, together with his 
father and mother, were laid to rest 
in the Aberdare Cemetery, where he 
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himself is now resting in peace, 
surrounded by beloved ones, and by 
many a boon companion of former 
days,—preachers and deacons, bards 
and musicians too numerous to name, 
—dear ones, “loved long since but 
lost awhile.” 

To his own spirit the ministry of 
sorrow proved to be “for his profit, 
that he might be partaker of God’s 
holiness.” The chastening for the 
time was not joyous but grievous ; 
“nevertheless it yielded the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby.” Re- 
garding his great work as a preacher 
he doubtless expressed himself oft- 
times in the words of the Apostle 
“ Blessed be God, even the Father of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comforts, 
who comforteth us in all our tribula- 
tion, that we may be able to com- 
fort them which are in any trouble 
by the comfort wherewith we our- 
selves are comforted of God.” 

Having an emotional and sym- 
pathetic nature, it was only reason- 
able to expect that the sorrows of life 
affected him much. They also greatly 
influenced his ministry. The truths 
spoken fell from his lips as from one 
in continual intercourse with the un- 
seen and eternal. His voice also be- 
came sweeter and more mellow, it 
sounded upon the ears at times as the 
voice of one on the confines of another 
world. One special instance of this 
we well remember at Aberdare on 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 
1871. Itwas his first public appear- 
ance since the accident on New 
Year’s Day at Haverfordwest, when 
owing to the frost, he fell and 
fractured his leg. Upon this occasion 
he ascended the pulpit by means of 
his crutches and the help of willing 
hands, preaching each sermon whilst 
seated. The novelty of his posture, 
past associations clustering around 
“Bethania” and the delight of being 
once more able to resume his favourite 
work of preaching,—all combined to 
befit him for the occasion. The first 
service was a memorable one. He 
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preached a sermon composed during 
the seven weeks “when he was 
afflicted,” and one subsequently known 
by the title “the sermon of the 
fractured leg.” It was an eloquent 
discourse. It fractured the hearts of 
many of those present that morning, 
causing them to ask,—*“What must we 
do to be saved 2?” Also, it carried the 
believers away to the delectable 
mountains where they saw rapturous 
sights, and “ heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not possible for a 
man to utter.” 

Someone said of him that he was a 
born orator, if that is not so, he was 
without doubt a born speaker. He 
could speak with such ease and, 
fluency, yet, with the grace and 
dignity which won respect and even 
reverence. His voice was rich, pene- 
trating, and musical, and appeared as 
having undergone the training of a 
professional singer. His enunciation 
was clear and distinct, and the 
language was most choice, every 
sentence formed out of the most 
appropriate words, and rounded oft 
by a master of the art of speaking. 
In the treatment of a text he pre- 
sented the doctrinal as well as the 
practical bearing thereof. This was 
done, not in the mystical and ponder- 
ous style of some of the Puritan 
divines, but in a plain and most 
convincing manner. The text he 
critically examined in order to find 
the central truth taught therein. 
This truth he would then exhibit 
before his audieuce and bring it to 
bear upon their intellect, conscience 
and heart. Honesty in business was 
the duty he enforced upon the people 
at one special service in the town of 
C One of the hearers had 
been guilty of a d'shonest act twenty 
years previous to the date of the said 
service. The truth was so burnt into 
his conscience that he immediately 
restored the stolen goods or an 
equivalent with interest. 

In his preaching there was light 
and heat, brilliancy and warmth. 
Both poured out of him just as they 
emanate from the sun,—easily and 


majestically. In listening to him no 
one was ever weary, DO one was 
ever inattentive, and the time never 
dragged heavily when sitting under 
his ministry. You felt that the 
powers of a great soul, oiled by 
divine grace, were at work, and asa 
consequence “mighty deeds were 
done.” 

Of his visit to America we have to 
refer our readers to the biography 
published. 

His last illness and death took place 
at his son’s house-——Rev. J. M. 
Saunders, M.A., Penarth, Cardiff. The 
sad news, which spread very rapidly 
throughout the Principality, caused 
what we may rightly call a national 
mourning. No less than eight to ten 
thousand people were present at the 
burial to show their appreciation of 
his services to the nation as a religious 
leader and preacher. 


Rev. OWEN THOMAS, D.D., Liveepoot. 


B. at Holyhead, Dec. 16, '812. 
D. in Liverpool, Aug. 2, 1891. 
Educated at Private School, Holyhead and 
Night School, Bangor. 
Commenced work as Stonecutter, 1825 
Removal of the family to Bangor, 18 27. 
Death of his father, 1831. 
Began to preach, Oct., 1834. 
Tour through Wales on behalf of Temperance, 
1837. 
Preached at Haverfordwest Synod. Oct., 1837. 
Student at Bala College, 1838. 

Entered Edinburgh University, 1841. 
Pastor of the Welsh Presbyterian Church, 
Pwllheli, 1843. 

Ordained, 1844. 

Pastor of the English Church, Newtown, 
Mont., 1846. 

Pastor of Welsh Churches in London, 1851. 
Marriage with Miss Ellen Roberts, daughter of 
Rev. William Roberts, Amlwch, Jan., 1860. 
Pastor of Netherfield Road Church, Liverpool, 
1865. 

Buried Mrs. Thomas, March, 1867. 
Pastor of Princes Road Church, Liverpool, 
1871. 

Moderator of the Synod, 1863 and 1882. 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 1868 and 
1888. 

Honoured with D.D. from Princetown College, 
New Jersey, 1887. 

Elected one of the Vice-Presidents of the Bible 
Society, 1881. 

Joint Editor of ‘‘ The Essayist ’’ (Welsh). 
Published Memoirs of Revs. Henry Rees and 
John Jones, Talysarn. 

Buried in Anfield Cemetery, Liverpool, Aug., 
1891. 
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Owen Thomas was the last of the 

Welsh pulpit celebrities in the 19th 
Century. He remained for some 
years as the only living typical 
preacher of a generation of preachers, 
which have now passed away. 
Through hearing him we _ were 
favoured with a practical illustration 
of what Welsh preaching meant in 
its golden days. 
- To hear him at his best, when 
preaching on the stage in the open 
field, was a fair reproduction of what 
we have read about John Elias 
preaching on the Green of Bala. His 
eloquence and power at some such 
services were simply marvellous. 
As was the case with the majority of 
the Welsh preachers, it could have 
been said of him that he had risen 
from the ranks. 

From being a stonemason, and the 
son of one, he became a true sculptor 
in the religious quarries of Wales, 
and was engaged by the Holy Spirit 
to hew and beautify many a rough 
block ready for the building of that 
temple not made with hands. 

Having buried his father whilst 
comparatively young, and he being 
the eldest son, he was soon looked 
upon as the mainstay of the family. 
As such he spared not himself. In 
no wise did he begrudge the apparent 
burden laid upon his young shoulders. 
He wrought with his hands at his 
trade by day, and the nights he 
devoted to the study of books and 
languages and personal religion. 

What a noble and beautiful feature 
in a young man’s life! Day by day 
he gives to worldly pursuits in order 
to help his dear mother to rear up 
the young family deprived of a father, 
then the spare and golden moments 
of the evening, yea, many an hour 
which sleep and rest had a right to 
claim,—these he diligently uses to 
acquire kncwledge and fit himself 
for a higher calling, viz., the Gospel 
Ministry. 

The thought of becoming a preacher 
must have entered his mind at an 
early age, and it was sympathetically 
nurtured by his mother. He always 


owned that much of what he was, if 
not all, was more or less due to the 
teaching and piety of his mother. 

An American divine, in speaking 
of the mother’s work, related the 
following story,— 

“A distinguished man was intro- 
duced at a public meeting as a sel/- 
mademan. Instead of being gratified 
by this tribute, he was thrown for a 


few moments into a brown study.’ 


Afterwards they asked him why he 
had received the announcement in 
this way. ‘Well, he said, ‘it set me 
thinking that I was not a self-made 
man at all. I began work at the 
store at the age of ten, because my 
mother thought I ought only to have 
the educating touch of business. I 
was always a great reader, devouring 
books when a boy, but it was because 
my mother led me to do it, and at 
her knee she had me give an account 
of the book after I had read it. One 
day a barrel of apples had come to 
me to sell by the peck, and, after the 
manner of store-keepers, I put the 
speckled ones at the bottom and the 
best ones on the top. My mother 
called out and asked what I was 
doing. I told her, and she said,— 
‘Tom, if you do that you will be a 
cheat.’ ‘AndIdidnotdoit. I think 
my mother had something to do with 
my integrity. On the whole I doubt 
whether I am a self-made man! I 
think my mother had something to 
do with making me anything I am 
of any character or usefulness.’ ” 

In like manner, Owen Thomas 
would have readily acknowledged his 
indebtedness to his mother, a woman 
of rare ability and extraordinary 
devotion to religious things. 

At the initial stages of his ministry, 
he was recognized as one well fitted 
for the work. He had the gift of 
speech in an especial manner, having 
been accustomed to speak at the 
Church Meetings, Sabbath School, and 
Temperance gatherings. 

In his Academical career, he was 
an able student and a_ prodigious 
worker. If the educational facilities 
of to-day had been within his reach, 


he would have won a special distine- 
tion as scholar and theologian. As it 
was he scored well at Bala, and were 
it not for reversable circumstances, his 
name would have appeared on the 
list of graduates in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Whatever view may be taken of 
him in his scholastic attainments, 
there is no doubt as to his brilliant 
gifts as pastor and preacher. At 
Pwllheli, Newtown, London and 
Liverpool, he was being felt as a 
great force in the religious life of the 
respective localities. The churches, 
“over which the Holy Ghost had 
made him overseer to feed the flock 
of God,” were richly blessed under 
his ministry. They steadfastly grew 
in the knowledge and grace of God 
and in their good and uplifting 
influence upon the world. 

In the story of his life we have 
another instance of one who com- 
menced his ministerial labours in the 
English fieid. His sojourn at New- 
town,—especially the period during 
which his friend and fellow-student, 
Mr. D. Charles Davies, ministered to 
the Welsh church,—was of great 
profit to him in many respects. It 
gave him a fresh impetus and tended 
to draw out to the full all the 
resources of his nature. 

The following are the words of one 
bearing upon the said period,— 

“Mr. Owen Thomas and Mr. D. C. 
Davies, made their home at the house 
of Mr. Rowlands, one who was for 
years a faithful and worthy deacon 
of the English Church. This gentle- 
man was known to many of us of 
the present day, and he was full of 
reminiscences of interest bearing 
upon these two noted men whilst 
under his roof in 1850. 

It is most interesting to think of 
this re-union of two young preachers 
who had formerly been fellow-students 
at Bala. Mr. Davies was 14 years 
younger than Mr. Thomas, and looked 
up to him with great admiration. 
They were bosom friends. There 
was a great difference between them, 
both of them being exceptionally 


able, having also received better 
educational facilities than most of 
their brethren. Mr. Thomas was the 
one who possessed the greater gift; 
he could remember in detail almost 
everything that he had seen or heard. 
It had been his privilege to see and 
hear many of the Welsh pulpit giants, 
and he could describe them, repeat 
their sayings, recall their sermons in 
such a manner, that all who heard 
him were amazed. At the house, in 
free intercourse on the hearth and 
during family worship, his gift of 
speech bubbled out so that younger 
and less gifted men were almost dis- 
heartened. He seemed able to do all 
things efficiently and apparently 
without effort. His resources seemed 
inexhaustible, and were always at his 
service without any premeditation. 
If at any time through some unfore- 


‘seen circumstances the sermon for the 


Sabbath was not prepared in good 
time, he would in no wise become 
agitated and perplexed. One could 
think that to him it were but an easy 
task to compose in a few hours a 
sermon of such merit that would 
have meant to others the incessant 
labours of days and nights.” 

His fame in the annals of church 


work is not sc much owing to pastoral 


labours and local influence as to 


pulpit oratory and a mighty influence 


for good throughout the Principality. 


At one period in the history of our 


Denomination he seemed like that 


other angel which John speaks of,— 


: 


_“ And I saw another angel fly in the 
midst of heaven, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel to preach unto them 


that dwell on the earth.” He seemed 


to be always on the wing,—from 
North to South, Holyhead to Cardiff, 


Liverpool to London, London to 


_Manchester,—attending Presbytery 
‘Meetings and Anniversary Services 
in all the counties of Wales, bearing 
down regularly upon the Quarterly 


Synod Meetings and always at his 
post in the General Assembly. No 
connexional gathering was complete 
without the presence and counsel of 
Owen Thomas, and no field-preaching 
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reached the heights of its glory unless 
his voice was heard. 

There. are many who, doubtless, 
can recall to mind some of his 
most eloquent sermons. Others have 
vivid recollections of services wherein 
the power ot God was most manifest, 
and whereby they were reminded of 
the day of Pentecost and its 3,000 
converts. It is a temptation to refer 
at length to some of the instances 
when he was seen and heard at his 
best,—a veritable master of the 
Assemblies, such as Bangor and 
Pwllheli Sassiwn, — Association, — 
Neath and Aberdare General 
Assembly. 

In the seventies his name and fame 
were spread abroad through South 
Wales, and it was confidently reported 
that one of the old Welsh preachers 
had reappeared in the Principality. 

At last it was rumoured and event- 
ually publicly announced that Owen 
Thomas was about to visit Aberdare 
valley,—a valley densely populated 
in those days with Welsh miners. 

The General Assembly Meetings 
were held in June, 1872, at Bethania 
Church,—famous for its array of able 
and gifted deacons, and also on 
account of its two distinguished 
pastors, the late Rev. D. Saunders, D.D. 
and the Rev. William James. 

The whole valley was full of 
excitement and intense expectation 
looking forward to the feast, and 
more especially its great day,—the 
field-preaching day. 

At last the day appeared, and, very 
early in the morning, thousands of 
men and women, young men and 
maidens, wended their way to the 
field, clustermg around the stage 
whereon were soon seated the Denom- 
ination’s “men of light and leading ” 
in those days. 

The ten o'clock service preachers 
on that occasion were the Revs. Lewis 
Edwards, D.D.,and Owen Thomas,— 
veterans and warriors in the camp of 
Welsh Presbyterianism! The first to 
preach was Dr. Edwards, his text 
being Daniel vii. 13, 14. It was 
a sermon worthy of Edwards of Bala, 
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and delivered with great unction and 
power, the vast audience being 
baptized, as it were, with the dew 
of heaven. The appearance of the 
second preacher created a sensation, 
as he was a comparative stranger to 
all. Besides this, the sermon just 
delivered had whetted their appetite 
for more spiritual food. Just as he 
was entering upon his work the 
weather, which had seemed unpropi- 
tious’ for awhile, became more so. 
The rain interfered much with the 
opening words of the sermon, and the 
wind played mischievously with the 
leaves of the Bible and the beautiful 
grey hairs of the venerable preacher. 
The elements soon prevailed, and as 
the preacher ceased speaking, one of 
the local deacons stepped forward 
announcing that the service would be 
continued in Calfaria Baptist Chapel. 
What a stampede! The rush for 
Calfarva was like a panic,—young 
men and maidens running with all 
their might regardless of the pouring 
rain,—old men and old women moving 
their limbs with marvellous rapidity, 
as if renewed in their energy by the 
intensity of the desire to hear Owen 
Thomas; even the prim and stately 
parson altered his gait and ran like a 
schoolboy towards Calfaria. The 
chapel is soon filled to overflowing,— 
every inch of room occupied,—even 
the window-cills were in requisition. 
The preacher appeared in the pulpit, 
bearing on his body the signs of being 
weather-beaten on the stage and on 
his way to Calfaria. Then to the 
amazement and delight of all he 
repeated a verse of hymn which was 
most appropriate to the oceasion,— 
“‘Oh, be still ye raging billews. 
While the voice of Christ I hear, 
Accents sweet and far more heavenly 
Cometh from His words so dear ; 
Hear, oh, hear Him, 
Hear the voice of love and peace.”’ 


The excitement of nigh one mile’s 
run, the novelty of the occasion, and 
the special fitness of the hymn, all 
combined to bring forth in the song 
such a volume of sound as was simply 
electrical. Ere the song ceased every 
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soul had passed in thought and 
emotion beyond the reach of the 
raging elements, and were intent 
upon hearing that sweet voice and 
message of God. Itcame to usby means 
of a striking text in Acts xxiv., 25, 
“ And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to come, 
Felix trembled and answered, Go 
thy way for this time; when I have 
a convenient season I will call for 
thee.” 

Having touched upon the incidents 
bearing upon the text, making some 
pithy references to Felix and Drusilla, 
he rehearsed the varied excuses given 
in those days for indifference to, and 
neglect of religion. He dealt with 
those so-called apologies for sin in a 
masterly way, and brought shame and 
confusion to everyone that was guilty 
of the same. Then he proceeded to 
show how that religion was not some- 
thing to don and divest at one’s 
pleasure, but rather the accompani- 
ment and life of all doings. This he 
illustrated in various ways. The 
mother as she nursed and reared her 
children, and whilst attending to 
house duties, accomplished all in the 
spirit and under the spell of the song 
which she often hummed,— 


“¢ Jesus, Thou art all sufficient, 
More than all the world contains, 
In Thy name is greater treasure 
Than on India’s golden plains, 
All this treasure— 
I possess with Thee, my God.”’ 


The father as he toils at his daily’ 
vocation in shop, office or mine, is 
doing so, charmed and refreshed hy 
the singing of the well-known 
stanza,— 


‘“‘Teach me my God, teach me the way, 
Thyself to please in work and say, 
Teach me to fight that dragon sin, 
And conquer all that’s vile within.” 


The daughter as she awakes in the 
morning and dons her apparel is 
softly singing,— 

‘‘ Jesus my blood and righteousness, 

Thy beauty is my glorious dress, 


Mids’t flaming world’s in these arrayed 
With joy shall I lift up my head.” 


__ The maid of all work, as upon her 
_ knees she scrubs the floor, is silently 
_ praying in the words of the poet,— 
** Rock of ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee! 

Let the water and the blood, 

From Thy riven side which flowed, 

Be of sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 

Nothing in my hand I bring; 

Simply to Thy cross I cling; 

Naked, come to Thee for dress; 

Helpless, look to Thee for grace ; 

Foul, I to the Fountain fly: 

Wash me, Saviour, or I die.” 


He who has retired from business 
walks about his grounds notifying 
the varied and abundant tokens of 
God’s goodness in all that surrounds 
him, and with a touch of inspiration 
he spiritualizes the flowers, as Grace 
Price was wont to do in the company 

_ of Williams of Pantycelyn, when she 
led him through the flower garden, 
saying,— 

**There’s the pink and sweet carnation, 

There’s the tulip bright its hue, 

Are not these, my friend, resembling 

Gifts of grace with heaven’s dew?** 


At the repeating of these lines the 
climax was reached, and a scene 
ensued which no pen could describe. 
Old veterans in the Lord’s army were 
seen swaying to and fro in eestacies 
of joy—notorious sinners trembled 
with emotion, and many a face was 
bathed in tears of sorrow for past 
neglectful life.—from various parts 
of the edifice broke forth loud ejacu- 
lations, such as “Oh, thanks for ever,” 

“God be praised,” “Praise Him for 
ever.” The whole congregation was 
in a state of spiritual ferment, and 

_ the religious life was made to appear 

_ before the eyes of all as the happiest, 
brightest and best of all God's gifts 

unto man, and as a matter of ease 
and pleasure when rightly and truly 
experienced. 

What things he urged upon his 
hearers in his sermons were actually 

_ embodied in his life. No one could 

doubt for a moment but that Owen 

_ Thomas “ wholly followed ” the Lord, 
and that he “meditated upon these 
things and gave himself wholly to 
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them,” yea, that “whatsoever his 
hands found to do he did it with all 
his might.”. The vast amount of 
work accomplished by him as preacher, 
author, pastor and organizer, is simply 
astounding. Yet, inthe midst of all, 
he was hale, strong and cheery, never 
in a hurry. “In quietness and confi- 
dence was his strength.” 

His ministerial brethren and friends 
were always welcomed at his house, 
and he seemed to many such as one 
who had nought to do but to entertain 
company. The younger ministers 
were always received with genuine 
sympathy and warmth of heart. The 
way in which he chatted with them, 
and inquired concerning their work 
and the progress of the cause, made 
them greater admirers than ever of 
him, and gave them a new vision of 
the beauty of his character. 

We cannot give an estimate of the 
services rendered by him to the 
Denomination, and of his quota 
towards the developing and perfecting 
of the same. God only knows the 
full extent and quality of his good 
part therein. We also know this, 
that it was his one ambition, the one 
thing of his life,—to serve and help 
forward the Lord’s work in associa- 
tion with the people amongst whom 
he had dwelt from infancy. 

He was an expert in the choice of 
books——no pains or expense were 
spared in furnishing himself with a 
library which must have been one of 
the largest and best in the Principality. 
After his death, no less a sum than 
£1,000 was paid for the library as it 
stood by W. Thomas, Esq., ex- Mayor 
of Bootle, and it was presented by 
him to the Theological College, Bala. 

The closing days of his life were 
not saddened by a protracted illness. 
Having finished his day’s work he was 
soon called away to the reward of the 
inheritance. His death took place at 
his home in Catherine Street, Liver- 
pool, surrounded by friends and loved 
ones. The whole country mourned 
with a great and very sore lamentation 
the loss of its favourite preacher and 
author. 
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EDUCATIONAL PERIOD 


(1850). 


HE mighty wave of revival 
through Harris and Rowlands 
was immediately followed by 

the genius of order, which gave shape 
and form to all around. Then arose 
out of this order and the spirit by 
which it was accomplished, a galaxy 
of preachers to grace the firmament 
of Cambria, and give it a name and a 
world-wide fame as the land of 
preachers and preaching. 

The national outcome of an era of 
great preachers was to see and feel 
the need of an educated ministry. 
That sounds like a parody. Such is 
not the case, because the fact is that 
an age of great preachers, of the type 
of Amos the herdsman of Tekoa, has 
invariably proved an impetus to the 
succeeding age in providing the 
highest and most accomplished edu- 
cation for the ministers. It was so 
in Wales amongst the Welsh Presby- 
terians. In the palmy days of its 
ministry it became evident that they 
must secure educated as well as 
fervent men to preach the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. None were more 
conscious of this than the preachers 
themselves. How beautiful upon the 
mountains to be seen are the efforts 
put forth and the struggles made by 
many of them in order to equip them- 
selves better for the great work of 
their lives. See young Elias planning 
and pleading and saving up his 
money, so as to be allowed to enter 
Mr. Richardson’s school at Carnarvon, 
to learn English. Then see him 
throughout his life lusting for books, 
and when procured, pondering over 
them night and day until he had 
made their contents his own property. 
More beautiful still are to be seen 
the noble souls who lived and died 
without even the elementary educa- 
tion of to-day; yet they fought and 
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discussed and toiled so that their 
successors might have better educa- 
tional facilities. They beheld, with 
Moses, the Promised Land from afar, 
and made arrangements for others to 
enter in, fully aware of the fact that 
such a pleasure was denied to them- 
selves. 

History shows that the men to 
whom we shall refer, as. being leaders 
in the educational projects of the 
Denomination, were also acknow- 
ledged leaders in the movement for 
higher education and University 
facilities for Wales. The ambition 
of their lives was to capture Young 
Wales for Christ, and they believed 
that one way to do so was by lifting 
up the standard of education through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
land. ‘“ When the enemy shall come 
in like a flood, the Epirit of the Lord 
shall lift up a standard against him.” 


Rey. LEWIS EDWARDS, D.D., Bata. 


B. October 27, 1809. D July 19, 1887. 
Educated in schools near home, 

At Aberystwyth, Llangeitho, University of 
London and Edinburgh. 
Consecrated himself to God at Aberystwyth 
about 1824. 

Commenced to preach at Llangeitho, 1826. 
Opened school at Aberystwyth, 1827. 
Appointed Headmaster of Llangeitho School, 
1828. 


Received as Member of the Association at 
Llangeitho, August 6 and 7, 1829. 
Entered University College of London, Dec., 
1830. 


Pastor at Laugharne, Carmarthen. Jan., 1832. 
Entered Edinburgh University end of 1833. 
Took his B.A. in Edinburgh, 1836. 

In 1865 the same University conferred upon 
him the D.D. 

School for young men opened at Bala, by 
Mr. Edwards and Rey. D. Charles, Aug., 1837. 
The School adopted as Denominational College, 
1838. 


Marriage with Miss Jane Charles. Dec. 30, 1836. 
Voluminous writer, distinguished author 
and editor. 

Buried at Llanycil Churchyard, July 22, 1887. 


Dr. Lewis Edwards was a native 
of the upper part of the county of 
Cardigan. Born at a _ farmhouse 
called Pwlleenawon or Pwllewnafon 
(Otters’ Pool). His parents’ names 
were Lewis and Margaret Edwards. 


He was the eldest of eight children— 
five sons and three daughters. Two 
of the sons——Lewis and Thomas,— 
became preachers; James was made 
a deacon of the church wherein he 
was brought up. 

Both father and mother were 
remarkable for their piety. The 
mother seems to have been an ideal 
woman. On the day of her burial, 
Mr. Edwards wrote thus of her,— 
“We have buried my poor mother. 
She was one of the most pious women 
I ever knew. I do not think that 
she ever spoke a cross word to any 
one.” Theimpress of such a character 
was left upon the son, and those who 
knew him are doubtiess reminded of 
his calm and serene disposition. 

As a youth he excelled in two 
things. Such at least is the testimony 
of his brother, who wrote,—< There 
was no one better at play than Lewis, 
and no one better for learning.” The 
number and names of schools attended 
by him are rather striking. The first 
was Glan’rafon, held in an _ old 
thatched house, then comes Pwll Clai 
Bach Seminary; afterwards, Pen-y- 
Bane School; next comes, Penllwyn, 
a kind of Intermediate School, where 
he began to read Cesar and Sallust 
in Latin, the New Testament and 
Homer in Greek. From Penllwyn 
he went to Llanfihangel, then Aber- 
ystwyth, back again to Llanfihangel, 
and finally to Llangeitho. 

Whilst a scholar at Aberystwyth, 
his father complained to the master 
that he did not know what to make 
of Lewis. He wanted him to take 
up some occupation. If farming was 
not to his taste, then why not choose 
something else in order to make a 
living, especially as he was the eldest 
child. Lewis would answer not a 
word, but go on with his studies. 
“One day,” said his father, “I went 
after him to his little room and said, 
“Indeed, Lewis, bach, we must do 
something in eainest now; I will go 
to town on Monday to Lewis Pugh 
(grandfather of Lewis Pugh, Esq., 
once M.P. for Cardigan), about your 
being apprenticed” No sooner than 
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I had spoken the words, he rose from 
the chair, stood erect, looked me 
straight in the face, the tears gushing 
out as he spoke,— Well, father, dear, 
it is my duty to obey you; I will do 
anything you say, but if you will do 
what you said now, you will spoil my 
plans altogether.’ If I tell you the 
truth, I must own that this became 
too much of a trial for me, I was 
obliged to quit as soon as I could and 
shut the door, saying to myself,— 
‘Between thee and thy plans, may 
heaven keep me from interfering with 
them.’” 

It is evident that young Lewis had 
his plans as regards the future of life. 
The broad outlines of these plans 
were, first,—to be wel! educated him- 
self, graduate at some University, 
whatever sacrifice and labour that 
might involve; and secondly,—devote 
his life afterwards to train and 
educate others, especially those who 
would enter the ministry. In his 
forward movements towards these 
noble purposes he was constrained to 
take many a side path, owing to the 
want of means. To help him on the 
way he opened school at Aberystwyth, 
then accepted the offer of the post of 
Headmaster at Llangeitho; again he 
becomes a private tutor to the children 
of a John Lloyd, Esq., Pentowyn, near 
St. Clears, Carmarthen. Money saved 
thereby enabled him to pay the fees, 
and support himself in the University 
of London for twelve months. The 
next step is to labour as a missionary 
at Laugharne for two years, doing 
double duties, that of a schoolmaster 
and pastor. Having thus replenished 
the exchequer he enters the University 
of Edinburgh, and after hard labour 
and many privations, graduated suc- 
cessfully as Master of Arts. This 
was a new thing under the sun of 
Nonconformity in Wales, therefore, 
when the news reached the Princi- 
pality, it “spread like wildfire ” 
through the counties, and “created 
quite a sensation” amongst the people. 
After his return to Wales, wearing 
his laurels with modesty and true 
humility, the Connexion began to 
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move with a view to secure his 
services aS a tutor of probationers. 
At last, the Bala College for such was 
opened, and it was evident to all that 
the place and the man had met. To- 
day we see quite clearly the glorious 
results of his pioneering labours as 
Principal of a Theological College in 
Wales, not only to our Denomination 
but to Welsh Nonconformity. Hence- 
forth he is seen and known as the 
Principal of the School of the Prophets 
at Bala. His hand was now set upon 
the great work of his life, and he 
never turned back, no, not even for 
one moment. Many obstacles and 
difficulties were placed in his way, 
discouragement and oppositions were 
numerous, but he could have said, 
and, doubtless, did say, “The Lord 
God will help me; therefore shall I 
not be confounded; theretore have I 
set my face like a flint, and I know 
that I shall not be ashamed.” It 
seems as if he made all things sub- 
servient to this one grand and glorious 
work. The services given to the 
Connexion in general, such as official 
work in the Presbytery, Association, 
and General Assembly, his literary 
labours as editor and author, yea, 
even his efforts to preach well, all 
these were done with a view to help 
the men under his care to become the 
best and greatest preachers in the 
world,—* To do the work of evangel- 
ists, and make full proof of their 
ministry.” 

Several of the agencies which are 
to-day recognized as essential factors 
in the progress of the Denomination 
were by him saved from being 
throttled at their birth. He possessed 
what many of his co-adjutors lacked, 
viz., the eye and heart of a true 
statesman, wherewith he perceived 
the bearing of many a new project 
upon the future advancement of the 
Lord’s work. This was the case with 
movements such as the Auxiliary or 
Sustentation Fund, the Pastorate and 
the Knglish Churches. Both in pri- 
vate and public he did all in his 
power to educate the people in the 
grace of giving, and to bring the 


officers of our churches to feel it their 
duty to remunerate the preachers for 
their services at a fair and honourable 
rate. Also he urged upon them the 
necessity of having every church in 
the Connexion under pastoral charge. 
This sermon he preached incessantly 
at Presbytery and Association Meet- 
ings, so that “the ears of many a 
deacon who heard it did tingle,” and 
they were constrained to move with 
a view to call a pastor. To the 
English section he was a true friend 
and ardent supporter; many a locality 
would have been by to-day lost to 
Welsh Presbyterians were it not for 
his promptings to start what was 
termed an “ English Cause.” These 
causes received aid from him by 
means of varied gifts, such as speak- 
ing, writing, subscribing and even 
the giving of his son, who laboured 
in Pembrokeshire and Liverpool in 
the English field. Furthermore, was 
not his only pastorate that of an 
English church? But his views upon 
this all-important movement may be 
better seen if we quote a few 
sentences from letters written to a 
friend in the years 1869 and 1870,— 

“Now, to get an English Cause 
established, the first thing required 
is that a number of Welsh should 
volunteer from the Welsh chapel to 
form a nucleus; and before they can 
be of any use they must not only 
extend their patronage to the English 
Cause by an occasional visit, but pass 
over bodily to the English. In the 
second place they must find a com- 
petent man to be their minister. On 
this point objections may be raised, 
and some will say that such men are 
not to be found. I allow that at first 
it will be difficult, but the cause of 
that difficulty is that we have not 
tried in earnest. If there were only 
a prospect of a minister being able to 
keep his family by preaching English 
in one of our Welsh towns, the conse- 
quence would be that some of our 
best young men, after finishing their 
education, would go to the Goror for 
a few years to prepare themselves 
and then devote all their lives to 
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English preaching. But at present, 
as soon as they leave College they 
have no alternative but to accept the 
call to a Welsh church, and the longer 
they remain the more unfit they are 
to preach English. What we mainly 
want is a complete change of feeling 
towards the English Cause and our 
English preachers. As matters stand 
at present, if a young man devotes 
himself to English, he is out of the 
world as far as the Calvinistic 
Methodists are concerned. I do not 
speak from any personal feelings, for 
my son has received greater kindness 
than he expected from the friends in 
Liverpool. But that is owing to bis 
mixing with the Welsh, and even 
here we have a case in point, for some 
of the best men in Wales have told 
me that he is acting very foolishly in 
not accepting the call from Princes 
Road, and, of course, that is the feel- 
ing of the Welsh in Liverpool. In 
fact, they think it nothing less than 
absolute madness. But it does not 
become me to speak much of my son; 
so let us go back to his predecessor, 
Mr. Howells. He can speak and write 
English beautifully —ain a word, he isa 
man of real genius, and still he was 
almost igaored by the Welsh Method- 
ists in Liverpool. I know that he 


- was said to have kept himself too 


much aloof, but what was a sensitive 
man to do when he could not help 
thinking that he was looked down 
upon by his brethren. 

“There is no one who is a greater 
well-wisher than I am to the English 
Cause, for our continuance as a body 
depends upon its success; and I can- 
not but wonder at the apathy of some 
of our best men. You, however, have 
‘deserved well of your country, as 
they say in France But we ought 
to have a man to give all his time to 
collect subscriptions. This was one 
reason why I wished to have a 
general fund for the Pastorate, taking 
in the Welsh as well as the English, 
for in that case we might expect our 
fund to be sufficiently large to justify 
us in keeping a man to do that 
work.” 
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He was one of the most versatile 
writers in the Principality, both in 
the English and Welsh languages: 
being equally at home in social, politi- 
cal or ecclesiastical subjects. But it 
must be owned that educational and 
theological ones were his favourites. 

In the year 1845, a quarterly 
magazine called “ The Essayist” was 
commenced under the joint editor- 
ship of himself and the Rev. Roger 
Edwards, Mold. The idea of such a 
periodical may have been suggested 
to him when at Aberystwyth, when 
having access to Mr. Cox’s library he 
saw Blackwood’s Magazine. B 
reading the numbers placed within 
his reach “a new world,” it is said, 
“opened before him.” The recollec- 
tion of such a pleasure made him 
wishful all along to place in the 
hands of his countrymen a similar 
publication in the vernacular. 

After many years of patient wait- 
ing he was able to publish the 
proposed magazine, and it has con- 
tinued to live and flourish even to 
this day. It would be a rare treat 
even to Young Wales when visiting 
some of the Welsh libraries, to peruse 
some copies of “ The Essayist,” especi- 
ally those of 1850. The style is 
elegant, every article really brilliant, 
and the whole thing from cover to 
cover brim-full of substantial yet 
palatable food. A friend very recently 
read a book on dreams; but he 
declared that an article in “The 
Essayist” gave him more pleasure 
and far more light on the subject. 
Of this well-known periodical we 
cannot say too much. 

A word also is due on our part 
regarding his theological productions. 
Many of them are in truth standard 
works, especially that on the Atone- 
ment. We are often told that the 
preachers of Wales owe much to the 
Sabbath School. In this institution 
they were taught to read and to take 
a deep interest in Biblical knowledge. 
But Dr. Edwards by his works, 
especially the one referred to, has 
taught hundreds, if not thousands, of 
Young Wales to think. The young 


quarryman or miner, the labourer or 
farm servant, was made to taste the 
sweetness and delight of deep thinking 
by repeated perusal of the dissertation 
on the Atonement by teacher and 
pupil. To this book many a one feels 
indebted for a start upon a course 
which has led him to a place of 
honour and influence in the com- 
munity. 

As a preacher he had a name 
among the mighties. This was given 
to him on account of the matter and 
substance of the sermon rather than 
the delivery. One has said that he 
was not an Association preacher. 
Perhaps so, the truths set out by him 
may have been too sublime to be 
rightly appreciated in the excitement 
of a feast. Yet we have heard him 
on the stage of the General Assembly 
speak with marvellous power and a 
measured eloquence which kept the 
thousands before him on the field 
spell-bound. Yet we own that he 
was not what is termed a popular 
preacher. He was a preacher for 
preachers and a teacher of teachers, 
and on this score the unanimous 
verdict of his Denomination, and, 
indeed, of all Wales is,—< Well done 
thou good and faithful servant.” 

He laid aside his armour in peace 
and quietness and full confidence in 
the God whom he had served. The 
first sign of the approach of death 
came in the year 1884. On his way 
to Anfield Road Church, Liverpool, 
during the sittings of the General 
Assembly, he was taken ill, and a 
specialist was consulted. After a few 
weeks he was allowed to travel home, 
and was soon able to resume his 
duties at the College, but was advised 
to relinquish for a time his more 
public functions, such as preaching, 
ete. On Friday, July 15, 1887, that 
which had been long anticipated 
came, he was taken by a paralytic 
stroke and deprived of his speech. 
Sunday, the 17th, he became uncon- 
scious and remained thus until Tues- 
day the 19th, when at a quarter to 
three in the morning he passed away 
to be for ever with the Lord. The 
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burial took place on Friday, July 22, 
in the churchyard at Llanycil, in 
which parish Bala is situated. There 
were present, in addition to a host of 
ministerial and lay brethren, repre- 
sentative men from all parts of Wales 
and from many English towns. Most 
of them who took part in the inter- 
ment have to-day joined him “in the 
sweet by-and-by,” — Rev. Joseph 
Thomas, Carno; Dr. Owen Thomas ; 
Dr. John Hughes; Dr. Griffith Parry ; 
William Williams, Swansea; Owen 
Jones, B.A.; Robert Roberts, Dolgelley, 
and Dr. David Saunders. “Ah, me! 
The fathers, where are they ?” 

He was laid to rest nigh the grave 
of Charles of Bala, and not far from 
his dear friend, Dr. John Parry. The 
simple inscription on the tombstone 
being,— 

To the Memory of 
Rev. LEWIS EDWARDS, M.A., D.D. (Edin.) 


Founder, and for half a century (1837-1887) 
Principal of the Calvinistic Methodist College 


in Bala. 
Born Oct. 27, 1809. Died July 19, 1887. 


REV. DAVID CHARLES, B.A., D.D. 
(CHarLes TREYVECCA.) 
B. at Bala, 1812. 

D. at Aberdovery, Dec. 13, 1878. 
Educated and graduated at Oxford 
Received as Member of the Presbytery at 
Bala, December 1836. 

Bala College opened by Mr. Charles and Mr. 
Lewis Edwards, 1837. 

Ordained at Bala, June, 1841. 
Elected Principal of Trevecca College, 1842. 
Resigned his post as Fgacinel of the College, 


First Pastor of Lady Llanover’s New Chapel, 
at Abercarn, Mon., 1862. 


Appointed Secretary and Registrar of the 
U.C.W., Aberystwyth, 1867. 
Retire for rest and quietness to Aberdovey, 
1874. 
Buried at Llanidloes Cemetery, Wednesday, 
December 18, 1878. 


The Rev. David Charles was grand- 
son to the great Charles of Bala. He 
was also brother-in-law to the cele- 
brated Dr. Lewis Edwards, Bala. A 
further distinction may be alluded to 
viz.,—that he was born at Bala, the 
Athens of Wales, and the Jerusalem 
of Welsh Presbyterianism. 


Owing to this “goodly heritage” and 
that the “lines had fallen unto him in 
pleasant places,” he was from infancy 
Initiated into religious practices, and 
fostered on the truths and doctrines 
of Scripture. It is said that from 
childhood religious matters were the 
most important of all matters to him, 
and that “his delight was in the Law 
of the Lord, and in His law did he 
meditate day and night.” 

He seemed as if separated “from 
his mother’s womb and called by the 
grace of God” to preach the Gospel. 
Upon one occasion he reminded his 
friend and companion in boyish days, 
—the Rev. Roger Edwards, Mold, — 
of the time when they as lads preached 
in turns from an old hat box to a 
congregation made up of the sisters of 
both. 

Not only was he called to preach 
but like his grandfather he was called 
to preach and labour in the Gospel, 
under the auspices of the Welsad 
Presbyterians. 

The original intention of man was 
that he should become a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. His 
educational career was mapped out 
with a view to that. He went to 
Oxford in order to qualify for the 
same. But God meant it otherwise 
as regards his course of life. He, like 
Howell Harris, by his sojourn at 
Oxford became more and more dis- 
qualified for Holy Orders in the 
Anglican Church, and was compelled 
by his conscience to abandon all 
worldly prospects of emoluments 
arising therefrom, and cast in his lot 
with the poor and humble Pres- 
byterians of Wales. 

Thus the Lord in His mercy gave 
to our Connexion a man of dis- 
tinguished abilities and educational 
attainments, and one who in late years 
was the recognised prompter of every 
important movement on behalf of 
education both in North and South 
Wales. 

There are three movements which 
stand out prominently in the story of 
his life, of which he might be justly 
termed the chief actor, these are the 
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founding of a ministerial college at 
Bala and a similar one at Trevecca, 
and the great achievement of estab- 
lishing a University College for Wales 
at Aberystwyth. He laboured on 
behalf of the University in season and 
out of season. The love he had for 
his nation and people, and his zeal on 
behalf of education seemed to be in 
him as a burning fire shut up in his 
bones, therefore he could not stay. 

“ Forward” was his motto however 
many were the obstacles placed 
in his way. Onward he marched 
over insurmountable difficulties —like 
Napoleon and his sturdy followers 
tramping over the Alps,—auntil the fine 
plateau of higher education for Wales 
was reached, and a University career 
made possible to Young Wales, irre- 
spective of wealth and social position 

For twenty years did he serve the 
Denomination at Trevecea as principal 
and teacher. In this capacity he was 
most diligent and persevering, always 
ready to endure pain and to exercise 
endless patience on behalf of the 
students. One of his students——the 
Rev. Thomas Rees, D.D., Merthyr 
Tydtil—speaking at the funeral of 
Mr. Charles gave the following testi- 
mony of him as a teacher,— 

“1 had the privilege of being one of 
his pupils, and it was a great advan- 
tage to have been one, ard I feel 
wholly indebted to him for ‘ reproof, 
for correction, and for instruction in 
righteousness. But chiefly 1 am 
indebted to him for his godly fellow- 
ship. 

o Not one week passeth but that I 
feel that influence of his upon my 
spirit. I esteemed him very highly 
as one who took upon himself no end 
of pain and trouble im order to teach 
others. We entered college after a 
very scanty preparatory training, and 
we feel great regard for him on account 
of the great pain he took in teaching 
us. I believe, although Ido not wish 
to discuss the point with anyone, that 
he was the best teacher in Wales. I 
do believe that.” 

The late Rev. Principal Thomas 
Charles Edwards in speaking of him 


declared that “Dr. Charles was a 
great teacher; he had a hand in the 
starting of every important movement 
on behalf of education in both North 
and South Wales. There was need of 
such a man in Wales at the time. 
He did a great work, and that con- 
scientiously. He worked hard at 
Trevecca by himself for nigh twenty 
years. Those who were his students 
feel intensely that fact to this very 
day. 

“ As a preacher his heart was pure, 
and filled with love to Jesus Christ. 
When he had found the Person of 
Christ it was sufficient for him, not 
only to fill his soul, but to water the 
same. <A special unction rested upon 
him in all his movements during the 
last months. Death was to him a 
natural transition from loving Christ 
whom he had not seen, to loving 
Christ whom he now seeth.” 

It was his privilege to do a little 
pastoral work in two places, viz., 
Aberearn and Aberdovey. His fidelity 
to truth, and his devotedness to the 
Master’s work were marked features 
in his labours at both places. He 
verily served God in the Gospel of 
His Son. As a preacher, temperance 
advocate and lecturer, he was beloved 
by all classes of the community. 
Two of the Apostle’s injunctions 
seemed embodied in his person and 
character,—“ Let love be without 
dissimulation,”—“ Let your modera- 
tion be known unto all men.” 

The closing years of his life were 
marked with more fervency and 
heavenly demeanour. He seemed as 
one ripen ing for theland of everlasting 
spirit. On the Sabbath before his death 
he preached at Pennal, distance of six 
miles from Aberdovey. His texts 
were,—Morning, Luke xii,, 32; Even- 
ing, Matthew vi.,6. He was through- 
out the whole day very cheerful, and 
exceptionally pleasant and gentle to 
all, and his sermons were saturated 
with the heavenly dew. The members 
and even the congregation had been 
specially impressed by this feature in 
his preaching that Sabbath, and many 
were the comments passed thereon 
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during the week, all converging 
towards the remark that “Dr. Charles 
was marvellously near heaven last 
Sunday.” 

Of the many tributes to his mem- 
ory we would append one which 
appeared in the (Golewad, and was 
written by one who had many hours 
of intercourse with Dr. Charles the 
last night but one of his life,— 

“ How gently the scenes of his life 
closes,—during its last night a little 
pain,—in the morning a slight sense 
of uneasiness—then refreshed by a 
cup of tea at the breakfast table — 
then as he sits in his chair his head 
reclines,—and in a moment all is over. 
Thus,— 


‘* How blest the righteous when he dies, 
When sinks a weary soul to rest ; 
How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast.”’ 


“And once more the wordsare true,— 
‘And he was not for God took him. 
It was the valley of death through 
which he passed ; it was the Jordan 
over which he went; but the transit 
was so swift that neither the dark- 
ness of the one nor the billows of the 
other had time to operate upon his 
consciousness. The Master calls, and 
in a moment the faithful servant 
stands before Him,—the wilderness 
left behind,—for the land of promise 
is entered. 

“They looked for him at Machyn- 
lleth on the Sabbath, anticipating 
the pleasure of hearing from his 
lips the old Gospel clothed in the 
graphic language of Wales; but 
it was the angels who heard him 
on that Sabbath, singing a new song 
‘before the throne of God and of the 
Lamb.’ And ere these lines can meet 
the eyes of the reader, kind hands 
will have carried his mortal remains 
to the grave,—not the dark grave of 
the sinner,—but the peaceful cham- 
ber of one who sleeps in Jesus, wait- 
ing the morning, when ‘He who is 
the Resurrection and the Life’ shal! 
call, ‘Lazarus come forth.’ ” 


M. 


Rev. THOMAS PHILLIPS, D.D., Hererorp. 


B. at Llandovey, March 15, 1806. D.in Here- 
ford, October 28, 1870. Educated at 
local schools. 


-Member of Presbyterian Church, March 13, 
1819. 


Received into Communion by the Rev. D. 
Charles, Carmarthen. 


Preached his first sermon November 9, 1821. 
Private tutor at Llanarthney for four years. 


Received member of the Synod at Carmarthen, 
July, 1823. 
Appointed Missioner at Hay, Brecon, March 20, 
1826. 
Marriage with Miss Mary Lloyd, Hay, December 
29, 1828. 

Ordained at Cardigan, August 5, 1830. 
Elected Secretary for Wales under the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, January, 1836. 
Moderator of the South Wales Synod, 1844. 
Moderator of the General Assembly, 1865. 
Buried in the Churchyard of Tupsley, near 
Hereford, November 4, 1870. 


Wales had two Bible men. Both 
of them came from the county of 
Carmarthen. Thomas Charles, with 
whom the idea of a Bible Society 
originated, was a native of St. Clears, 
ten miles from Carmarthen town. 
Thomas Phillips, whose name will 
ever be associated with the Society, 
and who was known all over Wales 
as the Bible-man was born in the 
town of Llandovery. 

It was his fortune to be born and 
reared in the religious atmosphere 
created by Vicar Pritchard and 
Williams of Pantycelyn. 

It may be that his zeal in later 
years on behalf of God’s pure Word 
had been kindled and fanned by the 
said spiritual atmosphere. In _ his 
youthful days he attended the Church 
of England services, his parents being 
adherents thereof. But it is owned 
that their connection with the Church 
was merely nominal. They were 
churchmen in name only, and possibly 
entitled to the salutation—“ Thou 
hast a name that thou livest and art 
dead.” 
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The year 1819 was a memorable 
one in the history of the family. A 
revival of religion took place amongst 
the Nonconformists of the town, and 
the people came from all parts to hear 
the Word of God. Mighty things 
were done, souls many were saved. 
When this was noised abroad, the 
chapel was visited by many who 
had never before entered an uncon- 
secrated place of worship. Amongst 
the number were the two brothers, 
Thomas and Rees Phillips. Rees had 
entered, as it were, in secret, unawares 
of the presence of Thomas; both of 
them baving entered with certain 
qualm of conscience, fearing the 
rebuke of parents and the evil con- 
sequences of being found upon uncon- 
secrated ground. All these fears were 
soon dispelled by the advent of a 
greater fear, viz. the fear of being 
lost. Both young men had their eyes 
opened, were convicted of sin, and 
were eventually brought to accept of 
Jesus as their Saviour. 

The news of their visit to the 
chapel was displeasing to the parents. 
They were sorely grieved to find that 
sons of theirs had entered an uncon- 
secrated place, and even professed 
conversion therein. However, upon 
these matters they had occasion ere 
long to change their mind. The visit 
to the chapel proved beneficial, not 
only to the sons, but also to both 
father and mother. In fact the result 
of it was that salvation entered into 
the nouse, and the whole family 
became partakers of the Divine 
blessing. 

Having been so richly blessed in 
the little chapel, Thomas resolved to 
cast in his lot amongst the humble 
members thereof. He was soon re- 
ceived as full member of the church, 
and admitted to the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, the same being ad- 
ministered on that occasion by the 
saintly David Charles, Carmarthen. 
As is the case with true converts, he 
instantly laboured to lead others to 
the Christ whom he had found. In 
old age, as the shadows fell upon his 
life, this became to him a source of 


great comfort “that the Lord had 
honoured him from the beginning of 
the new life with being the means of 
leading many souls to Jesus Christ.” 

Early in his religious career he 
was minded to enter the Mission 
field. Some preliminary arrange- 
ments were made with a view to his 
going as Missioner either to South 
Africa or the South Sea Islands. 
But God meant it otherwise. Instead 
of Africa the Welsh borders became 
the scene of his labours. 

At the request of the South Wales 
Synod he undertook the pastoral 
duties of a small mission station at 
Hay, Breconshire, on the borders of 
Radnor and Hereford counties. The 
original proposal was that he should 
give his services to the locality for 
three months or so,—the three months 
were extended to a stay of 23 years. 

Very soon after his advent to the 
place he became convinced that much 
could and ought to be done in the 
district, and as one ready to do the 
work of the Lord in the sphere to 
which he was led by Providence, he 
immediately set himself to the task. 
New plans were suggested and event- 
ually adopted. Schemes for the 
extension and continuation of the 
work were mooted and finally carried 
out. He also added to his own per- 
sonal comforts by marrying the lady 
of his choice who resided in the 
neighbourhood, and thereby making 
for himself a genial and truly happy 
home. 

Great work was done at Hay and 
its surrounding districts during that 
memorable 23 years in its history. 
A new handsome chapel was erected 
and paid for, also a school-chapel was 
built in an adjoining hamlet called 
Clifford. Presbyterianism had a fresh 
lease of life, its garb was improved, 
and in every respect it became and 
has continued to this day one of the 
leading factors in the religious life of 
the locality. 

It may not be amiss to mention 
that his salary at Hay was £30 per 
annum. This he augmented by con- 
ducting a day school. 
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Our predecessors were compelled 
to resort to various ways so as to 
secure the wherewithal to eat and 
drink for themselves and families. 

Noble instances are on record of the 
village pastor of Wales “ passing rich 
with not 40 but 30 pounds a year.” 

His name and fame are chiefly 
allied with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. As Secretary of the 
same for Wales he travelled through- 
out all parts of the country, and 
succeeded in inaugurating an Auxili- 
ary Society, with its local officers in 
scores and even hundreds of parishes. 

He was truly a man of God and 
also a man of men. A Christian 
gentleman was he in the highest sense 
of the term, and as such he possessed 
the genius of a daysman; being able 
to unite all sects so that Methodists 
and Baptists, Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians, even the Episcopal 
Church, all went along to the Bible 
Society platform and worked hand in 
hand to augment its funds. 

In his advocacy of the Bible Society 
he took occasion to help on the various 
Educational Agencies in the land and 
to impress upon the minds of his 
hearers the great need of a Bible to 
everybody, also that everyone be 
trained so as to be able to read and 
study the same with profit. 

Great and varied were his doings 
in Connexional circles. He was being 
loved and esteemed by all his 
brethren. They gladly placed him 
in the highest offices of the Denomin- 
ation in appreciation of his noble 
services to his fellow-countrymen. 

His faith in God was strong and 
unwavering, he believed in the notion 
of a guardian angel for each man. 

His home at Hereford was entered 
into one night by a burglar,and a valu- 
able timepiece was stolen from under 
the pillow on which rested the head of 
the minister. In the commotion of the 
morrow when the robbery became 
known, his daughter asked him hum- 
ourously,-—“ Where was the guardian 
angel, father?” “Oh,” was his solemn 
reply, “He is only supposed to guard 
over me and not my watch.” 


Rey. JOHN PHILLIPS, Bancor. 

B. at Pontrhydfendigaid, Cardigan. JD. at 
Brynteg, Anglesea, October 9th, 1867. 
Educated at Village School, Ystradmeurig, and 
Llangeitho Grammar Schools. 

In charge of Mission Church at Rhayader, 1830. 
Preaching tour through Meirioneth, Arvon, and 

Anglesea, 1832. 

Preaching at Llanrwst Synod, January, 1833. 
Entered the University of Edinburgh, 1833. 
Ordained at Bala, June, 1837. 

Remove to live at Brynteg, Anglesea, 1843. 
Appointed Agent and Inspector for North 
Wales under the British and Foreign School 
Society, 1843. 

Pastor of Tabernacle Church, Bangor, 1847. 
Elected Co-secretary to the Movement to 
establish the Normal eee for Wales, April, 
1856. 

College opened in temporary premises 
Bangor, January, 1858. 
Formal opening of the College and new 
buildings, August, 1862. 
Elected first Principal of the College, 1862. 
Moderator of the Synod, 1864. 
Buried at Llaneugrad, October, 1867. 


at 


No detailed account is at hand 
relative to his early training in life, 
and as to the way by which he was 
led to enter the ministry. 

It appears that he attended two 
schoois of note in his day. The 
famous Ystradmeurig School and the 
Llangeitho Grammar School, con- 
ducted at the time by Mr. Lewis 
Edwards, who subsequently became 
Dr. Edwards, Bala. He was also for 
a short period a student of the Edin- 
burgh University. Unfortunately, his 
stay therein was too short to evable 
him to graduate. 

His first work as minister com- 
menced in 1830, when he was ap- 
pointed Home Missionary at Rhayader. 
What seasons of rich blessing, both 
physical and spiritual, he must have 
experienced at this picturesque hamlet 
now made noted as the entrance gate 
to the Birmingham waterworks. 

Like many of our denominational 
leaders he served the term of his 
apprenticeship in the English field. 
The strong churches by their liberal 
giving send missionaries to weak 
English Churches on the borders of 
Wales. In subsequent years these 
borders give back these men well- 
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equipped for more important and 
wider spheres of labour. In the 
majority of cases the great and 
successful minister has attained to 
that distinction by and through the 
training received at first in minister- 
ing to an English Church. 

The three pastorates held by Mr. 
Phillips, viz.—Rhayader, Holywell, 
and Tabernacle, Bangor, were to him 
of the deepest interest, and also 
proved to be of great and lasting 
good to the respective Churches. 
There are a few who remain to this 
day possessing sweet and delightful 
reminiscences of the days when John 
Phillips was their pastor. Many years 
have passed away since he was at 
his post doing his part nobly and 
efficiently as pastor. Still his work 
do follow,—his labour and the seed 
sown long ago continue to bear fruit. 

It was in the year 1843 that he 
began what may be termed his life 
work. He was then appointed agent 
and inspector for North Wales under 
the British and Foreign School 
Society. The duties involved by the 
said appointment led his mind to the 
educational channel, and gave him a 
fuller view of Wales’s great need for 
properly-equipped teachers. 

The Rev. John Phillips has a name 
among the mighties of Wales as one 
of the first promoters of Higher 
Education and the movement to 
afford better facilities for the training 
of teachers within the Principality. 

His name will ever be associated 
with the Normal College at Bangor. 
In fact, the said Institution may 
be rightly called “John Phillips’s 
Memorial.” 

About the years 1845 to 1855, it 
was keenly felt by many leading 
Welshmen that a great reformation 
was necessary in the educational 
propaganda of the country. Some 
better and more practical plan was 
needed for the training of teachers. 
The majority of those who did the 
work were far from being fitted for 
their duties. They were more apt in 
using the roller as chastisement than 
in ruling their pupils with becoming 


authority. Of what they professed 
to teach they knew very little, and it 
was no uncommon event for the 
scholar to be soon far ahead of his 
teacher in elementary knowledge. 
The old schoolmaster was wont to be 
appointed to his office, not so much 
on account of his qualifications as on 
account of his deficiencies. To be 
deprived of a limb or an eye or his 
place in the Army, to be an ex- 
captain, ex-constable, ex-tradesman, 
ex-butler or baker to a squire, these 
were counted the highest credentials 
for the post of master and teacher of 
the rising generation. 

Matters were brought to a crisis 
about 1850, and resulted in a meeting 
being held to promote the formation 
of a Teacher's College for Wales. 

In this movement Mr. Phillips took 
the deepest interest, and gave freely 
of his time and energy for the pro- 
motion of the same. When in 1858, 
the College was opened in temporary 
premises, he was appointed co-secre- 
tary with Mr. Hugh Owen, and was 
ultimately further honoured by being 
elected its first Principal. 

The stately buildings, wherein the 
work is being carried on even to this 
day, were erected at a cost of £13,000. 
Of that sum the Government voted 
£2,000, and the remaining £11,000 
was collected chietly through the 
efforts of its worthy Principal. It 
was a grand achievement, especially 
when we remember that the bulk of 
the money came from the toilers of 
the country. To participate in that 
commendable undertaking, we see 
that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble, were called. He was permitted 
to see the successful issue of all his 
labours, and to find that young men 
from the majority of the counties 
availed themselves of the exceptional 
facilities afforded them by the Normal 
College in qualifying for the post of 
schoolmaster. 

As has been already intimated 
matters were in such a deplorable 
state that he felt as if ealled of the 
Lord to devote his talents and whole 
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energies. to the one task of providing 
a sound and healthy education for the 
rising generation, also to see that it 
was being imparted by well qualified 
and worthy men. 

Notwithstanding the enormous 
difficulties in the way, the many 
hindrances arising from poverty, 
prejudice, and bigotry,—his etforts 
were crowned with marvellous suc- 
cess. The improved condition of the 
educational system throughout the 
Principality,—even during his life- 
time was most encouraging,—but far 
greater are the benefits which by to- 
day have accrued to the nation as the 
result of his pioneer work. 

This work of his proved of lasting 
benefits even to the ministry in Wales, 
both amongst Conformists and Non- 
conformists. In a number of cases 
the ex-student of the Normal College, 
after some years of training as 
teacher, would enter the ministry, 
and many of such subsequently be- 
came leaders in the various sections 
of Christ’s Church. 

But the greater service in this 
respect was the preparatory training 
given by the local schoolmaster to 
ministerial candidates. It was in the 
majority of cases given gratuitously, 
and a large number were thus enabled 
to enter their respective Theological 
Colleges. Amongst, the roll of our 
past and present ministers may be 
found the names of a fair number 
who are wholly indebted to the 
Normal College and to Mr. Phillips 
for educational facilities in early life, 
together with the efficient help 
received in preparing under severe 
financial difficulties for the entrance 
examination into Trevecca or Bala. 

His views on doctrine and Church 
polity were very pronounced. “An 
ardent Protestant and a most enthu- 
siastic Nonconformist, he roused the 
country by his popular lectures on 
‘Popery Churchism and Noncon- 
formity, also ‘The Anglican Church 
and Nonconformity.’” 

In him also the total abstinence 
movement found a sincere and 
vigorous supporter, and he even went 


so far as to associate non-smoking 
with abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks. His motto was to teach the 
people by precept and example, to 
eschew all manner of evil habits,even 
the semblance thereof. The Sabbath 
School, in its weekly gatherings and 
bi-monthly meetings, was always 
remembered by him. No paltry 
excuse was allowed to interfere with 
his regular attendance, and no sacrifice 
or labour deemed too great on behalf 
of what was to him an essential factor 
in the religious training of the 
country. 

One special feature in his pastoral 
work was his aptitude as a leader of 
the society or church meeting. This 
meeting held weekly is a speciality 
among the Presbyterians of Wales. 
The success thereof depends to a 
measure upon the resources and apt- 
ness of the leader. Some elders and 
ministers were specially gifted for 
this work. Mr. Phillips was one of 
them. Under his rule and by his 
skilful management the brethren and 
sisters would be drawn to speak and 
to give an honest recital of their 
religious thoughts and emotions. He 
was ready with a suitable word of 
admonition for each one, and an illus- 
tration was at hand to do service in 
the encouraging and helping of the 
weak and disconsolate. He was a 
shepherd who well knew how to lead 
the flock in the paths of righteousness 
and make them lie down in green 
pastures. 

In his home and home-life he was 
a loving husband and a revered father. 
His children arose and called him 
blessed, and his wife also praised 
him. Two of the daughters are still 
associated with the ministry of the 
Word,—one being the wife and help- 
meet of the Rev. Dr. Griffiths(formerly 
missionary on Khasia Hills, and now 
pastor of the English Church, Holy- 
well), and the other the wife and 
companion in labours of the Rev. 
Robert Evans, missionary in Khasia, 
India. 

In peace, perfect peace, he now rests 
from his labours, and “his works do 
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follow him.” Even this day the fruits 
of his doings are seen in the 
many improved educational facilities 
throughout the land, and the deep 
interest taken in the same by all 
classes of the community, so that 
by to-day there is assured for every 
child the best of scholastic training 
for the duties of life, and little 
Wales has every chance to compete 
with other nations of the world in 
the various pursuits of the day. 


N. 


Rey. Principat W. HOWELLS, 
Trevecca CoLLEGceE. 


B. at Cowbridge, Glam., 1818. 

D. at Trevecca, Nov. 15, 1888. 
Educated at local Schools. 
Commenced to preach at an early age. 
Entered Trevecca College at its opening in 1842. 
Pastor of English Church, Swansea, 1845. 
United in marriage to Miss Margaret Morgan, 
Glanbrydan, near Carmarthen. 
Ordained in August, 1847. 

Visited America in 1850. 

Pastor of English Church, Carmarthen. 
Pastor of English Church, Windsor Street, 
now Catherine Street, Liverpool. 
Appointed Principal of Trevecca Colleze, 1865. 
Buried in Talgarth Churchyard. 


Some years ago a student from 
Trevecea College was preaching at 
Tonyrefail, the home of the aged and 
beloved preacher, William Evans. 
As he was about to leave for College 
on Monday morning, the veteran 
minister gave him the _ following 
message to deliver to the Principal,— 
“Tell your tutor that I was preaching 
at a house in Cowbridge in the year 
1818, when a messenger came for the 
nurse who was present at the service. 
She hastened away according to in- 
structions, and ere long the news 
came that a child had been born into 
the world. That child was William 
Howells, your present Tutor and 
Principal.” 

Little did the sweet evangelist of 
Tonyrefail think that the child born 
during the delivery of that sermon 


was destined to become one of the 
finest and ablest English preachers of 
his day, and a College Principal of no 
mean distinction. 

William Howells was the nephew 
of the celebrated Rev. Wm. Howells, 
Long Acre, London, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and one 
whose sympathies were entirely on 
the side of Methodism and evangelical 
preaching. It was always a pleasure 
to hear the Principal refer to his uncle 
and to the great work he had done ia 
the Metropolis. 

It seems probable that both his 
parents were members of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Church at Aberthyn, 
near Cowbridge, a church that can 
trace back its origin to the days of 
Howell Harris. 

Their deep interest in the cause is 
shown by the fact that William their 
son became a preacher of the Word 
under the auspices of the little flock 
at Aberthyn. 

Through the influence of his uncle 
and other friends of equal high social 
standing to the Howells family, he 
might have been induced to seek Holy 
Orders in the Established Church. 
Not so; the loyalty of the father and 
mother to the little Nonconformist 
church and to evangelical preaching 
proved equal to the occasion, and 
thereby securing the services of their 
distinguished son for Presbyterianism 
in Wales. His career as a preacher 
commenced at an early age, and this 
suggests to us some thoughts regard- 
ing his qualifications for the work. 
Those were the days when “ Boy 
Preachers” were unknown, and when 
no one was allowed to enter a Non- 
conformist pulpit without a “ good 
report,” a fair and prolonged proba- 
tion, and full assurance of his being 
called of God to preach the Gospel of 
His Son. 

The youthful candidate must have 
given full satisfaction regarding these 
matters to the elders and members of 
the church, having in ail probability 
been reared amongst them from 
infancy. Having completed his term 
of probation within the bounds of the 
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Glamorgan Monthly Meeting he enter- 
ed Trevecca College at its inaugura- 
tion in 1842. This is a remarkable co- 
incident that he who was one amongst 
the first group enrolled as students 
of the College should subsequently 
become its principal at the re-opening 
in 1865. No special incidents are 
recorded of him during his college 
days. We know that he proved him- 
self a diligent and persevering student, 
attaining distinction in English litera- 
ture and composition, Church History 
and Dogmatic Theology. He was to 
all intents and purposes an English 
student, consequently his services as 
preacher and pastor were confined to 
the English section of the Denomina- 
tion. As such we owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude for services rendered 
to the English movement. The small 
English Churches on the borders of 
Wales, and the newly-established ones 
in the towns and cities, were always 
refreshed and re-inspired by his visits 
and eloquent discourses. Moreover, 
not a few were the number of students 
prompted by his word and example to 
become efficient as English speakers, 
and to devote their lives to the service 
of young Methodism in its Anglo- 
Saxon garb. 

Argyle Church, Swansea, Zion 
Church, Carmarthen, and Catherine 
Street Church, Liverpool, were nursed 
and fed on his gentle breast. The 
vitality, fruitfulness, and enthusiasm 
which characterize these churches in 
the present day have, to a great 
measure, proceeded from the sweet 
evangel and sound Seriptural doctrine 
instilled into them by William Howells 
in the initial stages of their lives. In 
each pastorate he was remarkably 
happy and fairly prosperous. He 
was in his element when called upon 
to preach to the same congregation 
regularly. Stated ministry seemed 
the delight of his soul, and he was an 
adept at the work. Whilst in Liver- 
pool he was wont to visit the Land- 
ing Stage on Saturday afternoons to 
see his brethren, the Welsh ministers, 
start on their journey to fulfil their 
Sabbath appointments in Wales, 


They thought that he envied them; 
but it was not so, he was fully 
satisfied with his lot, and glad of the 
privilege to remain at home and 
minister to the one flock. 

The visit to the United States bears 
the impress of a holiday rather than 
emigration. We regret the absence 
of special facts relative to the same. 
How unfortunate that owing to his 
great reticence he refrained from 

iving in public any of his impressions 
about the Land of the West. 

Throughout his lifetime he dreaded 
the public eye. He always leaned 
towards privacy rather than publicity. 
Whilst others were “careful and 
troubled about many things,” such 
as Presbytery and Synod meetings 
—committee meetings, and official 
positions in the Connexion—he kept 
himself apart, in the quietness and 
seclusion of the home. We commend 
kim not for this, but state the fact 
so as to account for the absence of his 
name from many an Official gathering 
and many a post of honour. 

To be apart from the throng did 
not mean to him absence of labour. 
This was impossible. A mind so 
powerful and active could not be at 
rest. He read and studied the best 
authors, both ancient and modern; 
he also enriched our hymnology with 
some of the finest hymns and with 
translations of many beautiful Welsh 
hymns. Someone has said that the 
art of translating is a rare gift. This 
gift he possessed in an exceptional 
manner. 

Great were the services rendered 
by him to the Denomination and to 
the country as Principal of Trevecca 
College. Being well-educated in his 
early days, and having travelled 
much outside the Principality, he was 
intensely alive to the need of an 
educated ministry for Wales. This 
accounts for the whole-hearted 
devotion with which he laboured 
for upwards of 23 years in the 
training of young ministers. 

It was the one enjoyment of his 
life,—his meat and drink,— to attend 
the classes, deliver his lectures, help 
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the students to cope with the text 
books, and obtain a clear and com- 
prehensive view of the various sub- 
jects dealt with. It was also profit- 
able and pleasing to the students to 
sit at his feet to hear and drink of the 
knowledge and instructions poured 
out so gracefully and plentifully by 
one who was a first-class scholar, 
and second to no one as an English 
speaker. 


Rey. J. HARRIS JONES, MA., Px.D. 
B. at Liangeler, Carmarthen, Aug. 28, 1827. 
D. at Southport, July 21, 1885. 
Educated at Village School, Grammar School, 
Emlyn; Grammar School, Carmarthen ; 
Carmarthen College; University of Glasgow; 
Universities of Goettingen and Hallé, Germany. 
Conversion by means of home training. 
Received into Church Membership when young. 
Preached his first sermon the first Wednesday 
night in 18H. 
Winner of the Dr. Williams’s Scholarship, 
Glasgow, Oct., 1848. 
Gold Medallist and = = Glasgow University, 
853. 
Doctor of Philosophy, German Universities, 


1856-7. 
Settled in Cardiff for five years. 
Ordained in 1859. 
Appointed Classical Tutor at Trevecca College, 
Aug., 1865. 


The subject cf our present sketch 
is truly worthy of a place among the 
Educationalists of our Denomination. 
He had a name also among the 
mighties of the pulpit, being an 
exceedingly popular preacher in his 
day. But his fame is based chiefly 
upon his educational achievements. 
In this respect he seems a prodigy, 
especially when we consider his 
environment in the days of his 
youth, and the marked absence of 
any outward stimulus to the lad to 
persevere in the educational line; in 
fact, he was being hindered rather than 
encouraged on the path to fame. In 
his life we see a practical illustration 
of “Excelsior.” Being a farmer’s 
son and dwelling in the heart of the 
country, it was deemed impossible 
for a great one to come out of this 
Nazareth. When he had acquired 
just the rudiments of knowledge, far 
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more than was necessary for country 
usages, his father resolved to make 
him a farmer. This experiment 
proved fruitless, and, like the voyage 
on the Adrian Sea, was accompanied 
with hurt and much damage. John, 
whilst following the horses in the 
fields, would seek his books, and ponder 
over verbs and declensions, totally 
forgetting and neglecting the beasts 
and the work to be done. He avcom- 
panied his mother one day as driver 
of the cart wherein was placed the 
produce of the farm to be sold in the 
market at Aberystwyth. Alas, the 
market was never reached ; instead of 
that the whole caravan,—cart, butter 
and all,_tumbled over the bridge 
into the river whilst John was solving 
a problem of Euclid in his mind 
instead of guiding the horse in the 
right way. That event was the 
climax in his career as a farmer,—his 
father peremptorily said—‘*Oh, to 
school with him, to school with him, 
Betty.” 

Again, having pursued his studies 
to the end at the Carmarthen College, 
in leaving he modestly intimated to 
the Headmaster his desire to enter 
for the “Williams’s Scholarship at 
Glasgow.” The master felt proud of 
the Jad’s ambition, but gave him no 
encouragement, rather the contrary, 
saying,—“It’s no use, John, it’s no 
use; Dr. Williams’s Scholarship has 
never yet come to Wales; trouble 
not yourself about that.” We can 
imagine this resolute stripling whis- 
pering to himself the response,—“ It 
is of use, the Scholarship will come to 
Wales, and that by the hand of your 
pupil, John Jones, Closygraig.” 

Last of all, we wish to record the 
lamentable fact that this brilliant 
young man, a graduate of the Glasgow 
University and Doctor of Philosophy 
at one of the German Universities, 
was forced to spend five years in 
Cardiff, awaiting, as it were, a place 
where he could put his distinguished 
abilities at the service of the Denom- 
ination. 

It speaks well of the faithfulness 
and loyalty of this young man. 


Think of him as the first of Welsh 
students to win the “ Williams’s 
Scholarship,” the first to claim the 
gold medal of the University for 
proficiency in Greek, and the first to 
bring home to the land of his fathers 
the honoured title of Doctor of 
Philosophy ; yet, there he is in Cardiff 
awaiting patiently the call to serve 
his country and people. How sym- 
pathetic and suggestive are the words 
of the Rev. Dr. Lewis Edwards, Bala, 
written in a letter to him at that 
time,— 

“ And now a word as to the future. 
Will you tell me frankly what you 
would like todo? Do you not think 
that you might be useful and com- 
fortable as the minister of a Church 
in one of the English towns in 
connection with the Calvinistic 
Methodists? Or would you prefer 
a Welsh district? This, of course, I 
suggest as something temporary ; for 
we may have an University for Wales 
ere long, where your services could 
not be dispensed with. Most glad 
should I be to have you here as a 
colleague, but our funds will not 
suffice for three tutors. However, 
if you have a little patience, and 
make yourself familiar with your 
brethren, you may depend upon it 
that Providence will open a way for 
you to be useful to your country.” 

After the exercise of more than a 
“little patience,” he was appointed by 
the South Wales Synod or Association 
Classical tutor of Trevecca College. 
This position he occupied with credit 
and acceptance to all concerned until 
the day of his death. 

The people of his choice,—the 
Welsh Presbyterians,—and the young 
men which came under his tuition, 
all testified not only to his high 
scholastic attainments, but also to 
his genial temperament, humbleness 
of mind, transparency of character, 
and the child-like simplicity and 
innocency which characterized all 
that he did. Surely, he was admired 
and beloved by all. Many a heart 
was sad and many a tear was shed 
when the news came that the pet boy 
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of the Denomination—the Joseph 
who had garnered so much corn 
with which to feed the hunger for 
knowledge of a generation of rising 
preachers,—had died alone amongst 
strangers and in a strange land. 

He was buried in the burial-ground 
attached to the chapel of Closygraig. 
The chapel wherein he had been 
christened, received into Church 
fellowship, and given permission to 
commence to preach, and around 
which were clustered the religious 
associations of his childhood and 
youth. 

To one who had the honour of doing 
so much to bring our Denomination 
into line with the age in providing 
the highest and best education for its 
ministerial candidates, the following 
words from the pen of a former 
student are an excellent tribute — 

“On the other hand, he possessed that 
sine quad non of a good teacher,—a 
real love of his work, which sometimes 
ripened into enthusiasm. Whether 
we cared or not for the Greek particles 
or the categories, it was plain to the 
dullest that the Doctor did care a 
great deal for them; and this deep 
interest in his work did win, no doubt, 
many students to a love of study. 
Then again he was very patient. I 
cannot recollect that anyone, however 
slow he might be, had ever reason 
to feel hurt at anything the Doctor 
said. He would have his little joke, 
but his jokes did not hurt anybody, 
and the ‘whetstone of his wit’ for 
the time would probably laugh with 
the loudest at the fun he had made. 
I fancy I can see the Doctor now 
overpowered by some more egregious 
blunder than usual rushing to the 
corner of the room, and there turning 
his face to the wall, explode again 
and again, with irrepressible laughter. 
His merriment was always so genuine 
and so innocent that no one could 
take offence at it. 

“ Of discipline, it can hardly be said 
that he exercised it at all. I do not 
mean that his classes were disorderly, 
or that we paid him no respect, but 
that there was a sense of freedom 


which is incompatible with the idea 
of discipline. We were orderly, not 
because we feared to be otherwise, 
but because it would have vexed the 
Doctor if we were not. We were 
restrained not by our fear of him, 
but by our love for him. There 
was always a sort of tenderness in 
our conduct towards him, engendered 
by his good nature and simplicity. 
He did in later years reveal a stern- 
ness of character which we hardly 
suspected he possessed; but in those 
days he appeared so child-like, so 
simple, so truly good-hearted, that he 
won us to obedience through our 
affection far more thoroughly than 
he could have done by the exercise 
of his authority.” 

Dr. Harris Jones was a great 
reader, and always awaiting eagerly 
the advent of a new book. It is said 
that on his arrival in London, from 
the German University, he and a 
friend set out in search of a new 
book just published by Professor 
Ewald. At one of the shops the Dr. 
conversed in German with the pro- 
prietor. As he was doing so an 
apprentice boy in the shop kept his 
eye steadily upon him, and having 
made his way near him, he whispered, 
“Sir, you are not a German,—you are 
John Jones, Closygraig.” 

There was one thing which he loved 
even more than books. It was the 
preaching of the Gospel,—the work 
of praising and recommending the 
plan of salvation. In his last sick- 
ness, as he lay dying, he was preaching 
with all his might. 

Over his grave has been erected a 
monument on which are inscribed the 
following words :— 


In affectionate remembrance 
of the 
Rey. J. Harris Jones, M.A., Ph.D., 
Of Trevecca College, 
Who died July 21, 1885, 
Aged 58 years. 

‘‘He was great among his nation, and 
accepted of the multitude of his brethren, 
seeking the wealth of his people, and speaking 
peace to all his seed.’’—HstHer x. 3. 
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Rev. D. CHARLES DAVIES, M.A., 
Trevecca CoLLner. 
B. at Aberystwyth, May, 1826. D. at Bangor, 
Sept. 26, 1891. 
His mother was daughter of Rev. David Charles, 
Carmarthen. 
Educated at John Evans’s School, Aberystwyth. 
Entered Bala School under Dr. Edwards, 1837. 
Death of his little sister, Mary, November, 1839. 
Death of his father, 1841. 
Private pupil to Mr. Fletcher, at Hanley, 1841. 
Preached to the Welsh colony at Hanley, 1844. 
Entered University ore London, November, 
Commenced his years of probation as preacher, 
August, 1848. 
Graduated M.A., Lond., second on the list, 1849. 
Received as member of ue Synod at Llangeitho, 
50. 
Temporary charge of English Church, New- 
town, Mont., 1850. 
Pastor of English Church, Builth Wells, 1852. 


Ordained at Llanelly, Carmarthen, August 4, 
1852. 

Pastor of English Church, Windsor Street, 
Liverpool, November, 1853. 
Returned to Builth as pastor of English Church, 
March, 1856. 

Marriage with Miss Jane Cooper, Llangollen, 
May, 1857. 

Pastor of English Church, Newtown, Mont., 
May, 1858. 

Pastor of Jewin Crescent, London, May, 1859. 
Examiner at Bala College, 1854. 
Delivered the address at Ordination Service, 
Emlyn, 1861. 

Give the Ordination charge, Bangor, 1865 ; 
Aberystwyth, 1871; Denbigh, 1879; Ystrad, 

Rhondda, 1889; Bala, 1890. 


Moderator of General Assembly, 1873. 
Examiner at Trevecca College, 1866. 
Removed to live at Bangor, 1876. 
Moderator of North Wales, Synod, 1884. 
Elected Principal of Trevecca College, 1888. 
Moderator of South Wales Synod, 1890. 
Preached his last sermon at Welsh Church, 
Princes Road, Liverpool, Sunday, Aug. 23, 

1891,—Text : 2 Cor. iv. 6. 


Buried in the Cemetery, Aberystwyth, 
Wednesday, September 30, 1891. 


David Charles Davies was the 
grandson of the celebrated David 


Charles, Carmarthen. His grand- 
mother, Mrs. Charles, was the 
daughter of one Mr. Phillips, a 


Jew, from Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
Tius, he was, in a remote sense allied 
to the chosen people of the Lord. 


He was also like Paul a “chosen 
vessel unto God to bear His Name 
before the Gentiles.” His father,— 
Mr. Rebert Davies,—was associated 
with the Welsh Presbyterians, and 
many of his relatives were noted for 
their services to the Denomination. 
We would single out one, viz., his 
brother’s son,—Mr. Davies, Castle 
Green, High Sheriff, of Pembroke- 
shire,—who translated the “Con- 
fession of Faith” to the English 
language, and who also was the prime 
mover in the founding of the 
“ Ministers’ Fund” in South Wales. 

The home of Charles Davies was 
visited by preachers from all parts of 
the Principality. This was one of 
their many “trysting places,” as they 
journeyed to and fro through North 
and South Wales “bringing good 
tidings and publishing peace” to all 
men. Who can estimate the good 
effect of these visits upon the mind 
and heart of the child David. 

This home also was the house 
where the representatives of both 
Synods met, to formulate a “Con- 
fession of Faith” for the Connexion. 
This memorable gathering took place 
March, 1823, before Mr. Robert Davies 
was married; but Miss Charles was 
present, at the house, having accom- 
panied her aged father to Aber- 
ystwyth. 

Early in life he attended the 
Grammar School of the noted John 
Evans, Aberystwyth. The school, 
which had the honour of giving the 
start in life to many a distinguished 
Welshman,—such as Dr. Lewis 
Edwards and Henry Richards, Esq., 
M.P. Herein was he taught to do all 
things well and thoroughly. Herein 
also was cultivated in him a taste for 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, 
in the mastery of which he dis- 
tinguished himself in later years. 

From being under the tuition of 
John Evans he passed, in 1837, into 
the charge of Rev. Lewis Edwards, 
who had just opened a school at Bala. 
The years at Bala were fruitful and 
profitable to him in many ways. 
Never did he forget the kindness 


of Mr. and Mrs. Edwards, and the 
delightful seasons of associating with 
his fellow students, such as Owen 
Thomas, John Parry, James and 
George Williams, Wc., &e. 

In those days, as in later years of 
his lite, he had a way of his own. 
Seldom did he imitate or follow other 
youngsters in their doings. He must 
needs cut a new path for himself in 
all his movements. Many of those 
who were his companions at school 
were wont to testify that “he was 
never seen playing like other boys of 
his age. He did not appear as one 
who had ever learnt how to play. 
From the first he was a silent and 
grave lad, very religiously disposed. 
He was not physically strong, and 
there was in him some _ natural 
tendency to withdraw from all out- 
ward display and show. Should any 
event happen in the town, such as 
a battle, accident, or a house on fire,— 
anything which might be an attraction 
to all the children, when they were to 
be seen all of them running for the 
first in the direction of the affair, it 
is more than probable that David 
Charles would be seen hastening for 
his very life towards home, so as to 
hide himself in quietness from the 
noise of the storm.” 

During his stay at Bala he made 
his home with Mr. and Mrs. Edwards. 
One has aptly summed up the doings of 
those years in the following Scriptural 
quotation: “And the child Samuel 
ministered unto the Lord before Eli.” 

In speaking at a Church meeting 
in Bala upon the subject of “Family 
Prayers,” Dr. Edwards said,—‘“ 1 am 
very careful to conduct family worship 
every day yonder when I am at home: 
and when I am from home we have 
there a little boy, twelve years of age, 
who always does it in my stead.” 
That little one was David Chas. Davies. 

When at Hanley he added to his 
studies the labours of a teacher in the 
Sunday School, also he soon began to 
deliver short addresses to the many 
Welshmen residing in the locality, 
but deprived of religious ordinances 
in the vernacular. Again during his 
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course at the University College, 
London, he not only attended the 
Sunday School and services at Jewin 
Crescent, but also delivered short 
addresses at Missionary and Temper- 
ance meetings. These occasional 
exercises in public speaking was to 
him a suitable apprenticeship, so that 
in August, 1848, when permission was 
given him by his own Church at the 
Tabernacle, Aberystwyth, to preach, 
he was well prepared, and was able to 
surprise and please all by what may 
be termed his trial sermon. 

Having had to relinquish his studies 
in theology in the new college of the 
Free Church at Edinburgh, owing to 
ill-health, and having taken his M.A. 
degree in London, he applied himself 
to the work of the ministry, preaching 
in various churches as often as was 
convenient. His first pastorate was 
the English Church at Newtown, 
Mont. ‘This he held only for six 
months, as locwm tenens to his friend 
the Rev. Owen Thomas, during his 
absence in London. In 1852 he was 
properly constituted pastor of the 
Church at Builth Wells, preaching to 
them at times in English and at other 
times in Welsh. He also attended 
methodically to his pastoral duties, 
and gave due heed and labour to the 
children. He loved the little ones, and 
they loved him so much that they 
would often turn away from the 
allurements of shows and circuses in 
order to attend the children’s services 
conducted by the pastor. In later 
years oneof the number said with tears 
in her eyes—“The thought of Mr. 
Davies kept us from sinning many a 
time after we left home and had to 
fight our own ways in the world.” 

Daring his sojourn at Builth he 
was called upon to conduct open-air 
services, take his stand alone at one 
end of the square and preach to an 
unseen congregation made up of men, 
women, and children, hiding behind 
the doors, and peeping through the 
windows, yet listening to the young 
man’s message with great eagerness. 

A few years in charge of the 
English Church, Windsor Street, 
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Liverpool, taxed his mental and moral 
energies to the full, especially as he 
was called upon to labour amongst the 
Welsh Churches as well, and that he 
had the pleasure of conducting “The 
Young People’s Literary Society” at 
Rose Place. This society presented 
him with several volumes of books, 
on his departure from the city, in 
recognition of his labours and faith- 
fulness as a teacher. 

A short period as pastor the second 
time at Builth, and then at Newtown, 
is followed by his settlement in London 
as minister of old Jewin Crescent. He 
entered upon his duties in_ the 
Metropolis in May, 1859, and accom- 
plished a great work amongst the 
Welsh Churches by preaching, lectur- 
ing, aud conducting Bible classes, 
until the year 1876, when, by failing 
health, he was constrained to return 
to his native land, and make his home 
at Upper Bangor. At the urgent 
request of his Church at Jewin he 
continued his pastoral charge of them 
until the year 1882, visiting them 
periodically during the autumn and 
winter months. 

The years of happy and fruitful 
services in London were not allowed 
to pass without several attempts 
being made to entice him away to 
other fields of labour. The North 
Wales Synod in June, 1873, sent him 
a pressing invitation to undertake 
the duties of Professor at Bala 
College, as successor to the Rev. John 
Parry, who had just resigned owing 
to physical infirmities. This tempting 
offer he refused. 

In 1863 and 1864 repeated attempts 
were made by the South Wales Synod 
to prevail upon him to undertake the 
post of Principal of Trevecca College ; 
but each time they were unsuccess- 
ful, whereupon, at the death of 
Principal William Howells, in 1888, 
he was approached on the same sub- 
ject he readily accepted the position 
and became Principal of Trevecca 
College, delivering his inaugural 
address as such on the 27th of 
November, 1888. 


This is his last, best, and happiest 
charge during his life-time. How- 
ever able and successful he may have 
been as preacher and pastor, his 
vocation undoubtedly was that of a 
teacher of prophets. Herein lay the 
secret of his strength. Of this period 
his biographer writes thus,—“ His 
advent to Trevecca was a bright 
chapter in his history, although a 
short one. It was a fitting conclusion 
to his life-story, By the many 
qualifications with which he was 
endowed he was clearly marked out 
as one for this position. His attain- 
ments as a scholar, and a divine of 
the highest order—his experience for 
nigh forty years as teacher in the 
Bible classes and lecturer upon the 
various aspects of Christianity,—his 
character as a severe and conscientious 
student himself,—his status amongst 
the foremost preachers of the country, 
all these led the denomination to 
point with its finger towards him as 
the man for this place.” 

Few but exceedingly good were the 
years of his life at Trevecca. He and 
his beloved wife endeared themselves 
greatly both to the residents of the 
district and to the students. 

No one can guage the service 
rendered by him to ministerial educa- 
tion during these few years. He 
doubtless gave such an impetus to 
the spirit of progress, and created 
such aspirations within the heart of 
Young Wales, that his memory will 
ever remain fragrant in the annals of 
Welsh Presbyterianism. 

The adherents of his own section of 
Christ’s Church, together with repre- 
sentatives from other sections, were 
present at the burial in large numbers 
as a tribute to the memory of one 
whom his worthy successor aptly 
described as “our great genius saint.” 


““Now the labourer’s task is o’er; 
Now the battle day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 
Farner, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.’ 
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Rev. PRINCIPAL THOMAS CHARLES 
EDWARDS, M.A., D.D., Bata. 
B. at Bala, Sept. 23, 1837. D. at Bala, March 
22. 1900. 

Educated in the Elementary School, Bala. 
Entered Bala College, 1852. 
Commenced to preach October, 1856. 
Matriculated with honours, University of 
London, 1859. 

First B.A. with honours, in English, Uni- 
versity of London, 1860. 

Second B.A. with honours in logic and moral 
philos phy, 1861. 
Graduated.M.A., London, 1862. 
Entered University of Oxford, October, 1862. 
Ordained at Llansawel, near Swansea, 
August 11, 1864. 

Graduated M.A., Oxford, first-class honours in 
classics, logic, and philosophy. 

Elected pistor of English Church (Windsor 
Street), Liverpool. 

United in marriage with Miss Mary Roberts, 
Gala, February, 1867. 

Honoured with D.D. by University of Edin- 
burgh, 1887. 

Secretary to the General Assembly, 1869-70. 
Principal of first University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, October, 1872. 
Moderator of South Wales Synod, 1883-4. 
Moderator of General Assembly, 1887-8. 
President of first United Conference, 1889-90. 
Principal of Theological Hall, Bala, 1891. 


We have given a summary of the 
chief events in the life-story of 
Principal Edwards. To those who 
knew and heard him it is sufficient. 
They will be able to gather around 
the facts given so many recollections 
that will make him reappear hefore 
them as indays of yore. But there are 
some, and their number is increasing 
yearly,—who knew not this Joseph of 
the Welsh nation. For the benefit of 
such it may be well to add a few 
words. 

Thomas Charles was the eldest son 
of the Rev. Dr. Lewis Edwards, Bala, 
and the great grandson,—on the 
mother’s side,—of the famous Thomas 
Charles of Bala. It seems a remark- 
able coincidence and arrangement of 
Providence that both his birth and 
death took place in the town of Bala. 
Goldsmith sung of himself in relation 
to his sweet and lovely native 
village,— 

“*Tn all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs,—and God has giv’n my share, 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down,— 
And as an hare whom hounds and horns pursue, 
Pants to the place from whence at first it flew, 


I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return—and die at home at last.” 


Could it be that this panting had 
somewhat to do with Principal 
Edwards’ decision when he _  re- 
linquished his onerous position at 
Aberystwyth in order to return to 
the dear home,—Bala,—“to die at 
last.” 

His history as a scholar and student 
has been an object lesson to young 
Wales. He doubtless benefited much 
because of the fact that his father 
was in the scholastic profession, yet 
notwithstanding such an advantage he 
excites our admiration when we con- 
sider his very brilliant career as a 
scholar. In the days when Higher 
Grade and Intermediate and County 
Schools were unknown in the land, 
he, by means of the simple Elementary 
School, acquired such proficiency as 
a scholar that he was able to enter 
College at an exceptionally early age, 
and although his College course in- 
cluded several irrevelant subjects, 
such as Theology, Church History, We., 
yet he is successful in passing the 
London Matriculation, and also in 
securing both B.A. and M.A. (London). 
Bravo indeed young Welshman! 

In those days to be a graduate of 
London was a phenomenon in the 
history of Welsh ministerial students. 
Anyone who attained to it would be 
proud of his position, and well satisfied 
with his achievement. Thomas Charles 
was not so, the height of his ambition 
had not been reached. Inasmuch as 
the Universities had been thrown 
open to Nonconformist students, both 
his father and he deemed it advisable 
to profit thereby, wherefore in 1862 
he enters the Oxford University. 
His intentions were at first to remain 
for one term only, to attend the 
lectures of Jowett and Mansell. 
However, the one term was extended 
to four, through being successful to 
win a Scholarship at Lincoln College. 
During a part of the Oxford career 
he devoted his vacation to preach the 
Gospel to the navvies at Tenby and 
Pembroke Dock. That was his 
period of probation or apprenticeship 
as an English preacher. The burning 
zeal which seemed aglow in™ hig 
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ministry may have been kindled in 
those days when he poured out his 
soul to the benighted railway makers. 

Having completed his scholastic 
course he entered upon the duties of 
pastor and minister in Liverpool. 
Here he distinguished himself as a 
preacher, and also a devoted pastor. 
The English Church prospered and 
fared well under his charge. 

The years he gave tothe National Col- 
lege were the best of his life, and, for- 
sooththe happiest. Helaidhisallonthe 
altar of service to his beloved country. 
His heart and life he gave as a whole 
burnt-offering to his God and Father- 
land. Many of the sons of Cambria 
call him blessed on account of personal 
benefits conferred upon them. He 
readily financed the impoverished and 
struggling student, thereby securing 
a brilliant career to several, who 
otherwise would have fallen out on 
the way. Men of Harlech keep his 
memory fragrant ! 

In the work of securing an educated 
ministry for Wales, he laboured inces- 
santly by advocating the same on the 
platform, through the Press, and by 
placing himself at the service of his 
countrymen, both at Aberystwyth 
and Bala. 

All of us know that his great 
delight was preaching the Gospel of 
His Kingdom. He had a passion for 
the pulpit, and the winning of souls 
to Christ. Yet, seeing the great need 
of the Principality for an educated 
ministry, he denied himself the luxury 
of being a preacher only, and conse- 
crated his talents and distinguished 
abilities to the teaching and training 
of Young Wales. 

The progressive steps taken by him, 
and the success accompanying the 
same led many of our religious leaders 
to see the true state of things in our 
midst. As a result of this we find 
that by to-day all the Denominations 
in Walesprovide every facility for their 
ministerial students so as to enable 
them to graduate in Artsand Theology. 
In the work of training young men 
for the ministry, his worthy father 


did much; but he was able to do 


more. Like David, King of Israel, 
the father prepared the material, but 
the son built the house. In Aberyst- 
wyth that house stands to-day a 
monument of his high attainments 
and indomitable pluck and persever- 
ance. The Theological Hall at Bala 
will also be recognized by generations 
to come as the product of one whose 
foresight and ecclesiastical statesman- 
ship were of the highest order. 

He was a preacher of the first rank, 
and an expositor worthy of a place 
amongst the foremost in Europe. 

In his home life he was most fortu- 
nate in having one as his helpmeet 
who was truly so. Being in full 
sympathy with his work she seconded 
his efforts with all her soul. Her 
deep anxiety concerning his health 
and the great work he had in hand, 
together with the extraneous efforts 
made by her in order to restore her 
husband to his usual strength, these 
may have contributed to no small 
degree to hasten her departure from 
this earth. Very soon after making 
his home at Aberystwyth, “shadows 
of the evening stole across the sky ” 
of his household by the death, in 
infancy, of his youngest son, Edward. 
Then came the death of his revered 
and honoured father in 1837. But 
the severest trial of his life came when 
his beloved wife was taken from his 
embrace, and that at a period and 
during the state of health when he 
mostly needed her love, sympathy, 
and succour. Oh! the depth of agony 
he must have been plunged into, when 
in weakness and frailty of body he 
watched his loved one passing through 
the valley, leaving him alone and 
weary and afflicted in this world. 
But he was not long ere he followed 
and overtook her, receiving her 
greetings of “ Welcome to our heavenly 
home.” 

A halo of mystery encircles the fact 
that he was so soon cut down and 
taken from our midst, yet from those 
gloomy regions there comes the voice 
of the Master saying “What I do ye 
know not now, but ye shall know 
hereafter.” Great was the sorrow 
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and deep the mourning throughout 
the land when the news came that 
Principal Edwards was dead! The 
leading Scholar and favourite Preacher 
of Wales had given up his classes and 
was no more to be heard in our pulpits. 
The loss was far beyond our compre- 
hension, it seemed at the time to us as 
a National calamity. But the God 
who gave and endowed him has given 
and qualified others to carry on his 
work. 

Tuesday, March 27th, he was laid 
to rest in the family tomb at Aber- 
ystwyth. The following ministers 
took part in the burial ceremony,—the 
late Rev. E. Penllyn Jones, Ph.D.; the 


Rev. Thomas Levi, Aberystwyth, and 
his friend and colleague Vice-Principal 
Ellis Edwards, M.A., Bala. 

Previous to the departure of the 
funeral cortége from Bala, a service 
was conducted in the College Chapel 
by the Rev. J. Howell Hughes, and 
Professors E. O. Davies, B.Se, and 
Hugh Williams, M.A. The evening 
of the same day a Memorial Service 
was held in the Tabernacle Church, 
Aberystwyth, the preacher being the 
Rev. Griffith Ellis, M.A., Bootle. A 
similar service was held in Bala on 
Sunday evening, April Ist, when the 
Rev. William James, B.A. DD., 
Manchester, officiated. 
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THE CHURCH. 

In each locality visited by the 
Reformers, the converts or believers 
were grouped together and formed 
into what was named Society. They 
met periodically for prayer, praise 
and Christian fellowship at one 
another’s houses, or some central 
room placed at their disposal. 

These Societies were eventually 
formed into properly constituted 
churches, having a few rules of pro- 
cedare and one or more persons to 
preside over the meetings, and to 
watch over the spiritual interests of 
the members. 


CHURCH OFFICERS. 

The first officers were known by 
the epithets, Exhorters, Stewards, 
and Overseers. These men performed 
the duties of Deacons or Elders and 
Pastors. It is supposed that the first 
appointment or election of Deacons 
by the vote of the Church took place 
about the year i785. 

In the present day all such officers 
are elected by a ballot vote of the 
Church in the presence of one minis- 
terial and one lay representative from 
the Presbytery. 


MINISTERIAL ORDINATION. 

During the first seventy years of 
its history the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper were adminis- 
tered solely by ordained clergymen 
of the Church of England. As a 
general rule the members of our 
churches in the various localities 
throughout North and South Wales 
visited the Established Church on 
the Ordinance Sunday to enjoy the 


privilege of Holy Communion. There 
are a few instances on record where 
the ordained clergyman would visit 
the chapels of our Denomination and 
therein administrate the ordinance, 
such as Rev. George Whitfield at 
Woodstock, Pembrokeshire, in 1754, 
Rev. D. Jones, Llangan, at Carmar- 
then, the Rev. Thomas Charles at 
Bala, in 1785. 

For many years the whole Con- 
nexion felt keenly the inconveniences 
and hindrances arising from the need 
of ordained ministers of its own. 
Many attempts were made to raise 
the question in the higher courts, but 
each one was doomed to failure owing 
to the fact that the clergymen ruled 
and were fiercely opposed to any 
ordination other than that of Apos- 
tolie succession performed by the 
Bishop. 

However, by persistent agitation 
and the marvellous development of 
things internally, the matter was 
eventually brought to the fore, and 
after some heated discussions at the 
Synod Meetings of both North and 
South Wales it was moved, seconded, 
and passed,—“ That a number of the 
preachers be set apart to administrate 
the Sacraments, and that the selection 
of the said brethren be left in the 
hands of the churches in each county.” 
Certain rules of procedure for the 
Ordination Service were drawn up 
and approved of by the Synods, and 
the first Ordination Service sanctioned 
by our church was held in North 
Wales, at Bala, June 19 and 20,1811, 
and in South Wales, at Llandilo, 
Carmarthenshire, August, 1311. 

There were altogether twenty-one 
preachers ordained, and amongst the 
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number we find the names of Revs. 
Ebenezer Morris, David Charles, and 
John Elias. 


MonTaLy MEETING OR PRESBYTERY. 

As in the early days of Christianity, 
so in the days of the Welsh Methodist 
Reformers, when the number of the 
disciples was multiplied, it became 
necessary for the ministers, exhorters 
and others, to meet periodically in 
order to transact business bearing 
upon the preaching engagements, the 
supervision of the churches, and the 
providing of suitable buildings where 
services could be held. 

This gathering became known by 
and by as the Monthly Meeting,— 
being that the brethren met about 
once a month,—or Presbytery. It is 
believed by many that the first Pres- 
bytery Meeting was held at a farm- 
house called Yyddyn—Tenement, 
near Llanidloes, on August 22, 1745, 
with the Rev. Daniel Rowlands as 
Moderator. 

By to-day the Presbytery has 
developed into an important function 
in the Denomination. It consists of 
ministerial and lay representatives 
from the churches under its jurisdic- 
tion. It also has power to legislate 
on matters bearing directly and solely 
upon the interest of the churches, 
ministers and others affiliated with it. 
The churches look to the Presbytery 
as the medium between them and the 
Synod. 


PRESBYTERY OF LANCASHIRE, 
CHESHIRE, Xe. 


This Presbytery was formed in the 
year 1853, and included under its 
supervision the Welsh Churches of 
Liverpool, Birkenhead, Seacombe, 
Runcorn and Manchester, together 
with about 30 English Churches on 
the borders, most of which were in 
receipt of grants from the Home 
Mission Board. In 1864, by a vote 
of synod, at the request of the Pres- 
bytery, all the Welsh Churches were 
withdrawn from being under its care, 
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and thereby it became an entirely 
English Presbytery. 


PRESBYTERY OF MONTGOMERY AND 
SALOP. 


The English Churches on the borders 
of Montgomery and Shropshire had, 
by representation, formed themselves 
into a Quarterly Meeting wherein 
they transacted some minor business 
matters, and helped one another by 
spiritual admonition and prayer. 

In response to an appeal from the 
said Quarterly Meeting it was 
resolved by the Synod in the Session 
at Welshpool, March, 1864, that the 
Churches in that part of the borders, 
be henceforth known and called by 
the name “ Presbytery of the Counties 
of Montgomery and Salop.” 


PRESBYTERY OF MONMOUTH, 
GLAMORGAN AND CARMARTHEN. 


According to previous arrange- 
ments, and at the recommendation of 
the Synod, a meeting of English 
representatives was held at Bethany 
(now Argyle) Church, Swansea, 
January 6 and 7, 1864,in order to 
form the above Presbytery. Having 
been established it was found to be 
made up of seven Churches, viz., 
Swansea, Merthyr, Newport, Carmar- 
then, Laugharne, Blaina and Llan- 
martinx—and six ministers—Revs. 
John Davies, Newport ; John Thomas, 
B.A. Merthyr; Joseph Evans, 
Carmarthen; D. Evans. B.A., Blaina; 
Evan Williams, Laugharne; and 
William Williams, Swansea. 

Although the Presbytery was 
invited to send representatives to the 
first General Assembly in 1864, this 
privilege was denied it by the Synod 
until the year 1876. And, in facet, 
the first recognition of the Presbytery 
by the Synod was only made in its 
circular-letter of August 1877. 

In 1899, at the Presbytery’s own 
requisition, the Monmouth &c. 
Presbytery was by a vote of the 
Synod dissolved and it was arranged 
that the English Churches of Mon- 
mouth be united to the Welsh Monthly 
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Meeting, and all the English Churches 
of Glamorgan be formed into a 
Presbytery. ‘The last meeting of the 
Old Presbytery was held at Dowlais, 
November 6, 1899. 


SYNOD. 


The Synod is a quarterly gathering 
and is the highest Legislative Court 
of the Denomination. There are two 
Synods, one in North and one in 
South Wales. May the day soon 
dawn when the two shall be one. 

Its membership consists of (a) the 
acting officers, (6) all ordained 
ministers, (c) and representatives from 
the Presbyteries. 

The voting is confined to the 
representatives, Officers of the Synod 
and the Ex-moderators. 

The Synod receives and discusses 
messages from the Presbyteries,— 
superintends the various connexional 
agencies at work under its auspices, 
and holds two or more public meetings 
for the discussion of social and 
religious topics bearing directly upon 
the uplifting of the community. 
Also one whole day at least is given 
to the preaching of the Gospel. It is 
the great day of the feast and is 
usually conducted on a huge stage in 
the open field. 

The first Synod meeting was held 
at Watford, Caerphily, near Cardiff, 
January 5 and 6, 1742. The Rev. 
George Whitfield was moderator, and 
amongst those present were the Revs. 
Daniel Rowlands, William Williams 
and Howell Harris. 

It is said that the North Wales 
Synod met at least as early as 1768 
at Llangollen, and in 1769 at Llan- 
llyfni, near Carnarvon. 

The following are some of the 
agencies at work under the auspices 
of both Synods respectfully—The 
“Home Mission Board,” the “Ministers’ 
Fund,” and the “ Colleges,—Trevecca 
and Bala.” 

North Wales Synod has in addition 
its “ Auxiliary Fund,” “ Loan Fund,” 
and “ English Causes Fund.” 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly is the bond, 
that unites together the two Synods, 
all the Presbyteries in the Prin- 
cipality, and also in the English 
towns over the borders, together with 
our Missionary Churches in Brittany 
and India. This body politic is one,— 
One Confession of Faith, one code 
of Rules of Discipline, and one Con- 
stitutional Deed. All the Chapels 
and property belong to the one 
Denomination, and all Ministers, 
Preachers, and Elders are members 
of the same. Yet each province— 
North and South—transacts its busi- 
ness separately, and a minister or 
elder from the one part attending the 
courts of the other part is reckoned 
as stranger or visitor, having no 
authority to vote or speak without 
special permission. 

It is a marvel that we have not 
drifted further apart from each other. 

The two great welding agencies 
have been the General Assembly, and 
the Annual English Conference. 

The first Meeting with a view to 
inaugurate the General Assembly was 
held at Shrewsbury, September 4 


pand 5, 1862, and the first Assembly 


gathering was held at Swansea, May 
3, 4, and 5, 1864, with the Rev. Henry 
Rees, Liverpool, as Moderator. One 
of his many pithy remarks upon 
that occasion is worthy of being 
repeated,—*I hope that this Assembly 
is the beginning of something that 
will swallow up for ever that which 
caused separation between South and 
North.” 

. One or more Representatives were 
present from all the Counties of 
Wales. 

Private and Public Meetings were 
held, topics of general interest were 
discussed, and arrangements were 
made for the meeting of the Assembly 
in Liverpool in 1865. 

The Representation to the Assembly 
consists of two ministerial and two 
lay brethren from each Presbytery, 
having no more than 5,000 Church 
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; These 
_ Welsh-speaking people, 


Members under its care. Those 
Presbyteries whose Church member- 
ship exceed 5,000 are entitled to send 
three ministers and three elders. 

The great work of the General 
Assembly consists in superintending 
the following Connexional Move- 
ments,— 

Foreign Missions. 
Book Room. 
Statistics. 
Sabbath School, 
Temperance and Purity. 
Rules by which to receive Candidates for the 
Ministry. 


Rules by which to receive Preachers and 
Ministers from other Denominations. 
Rules by which to elect Pastors. 

Rules by which to elect Elders or Deacons. 
Forward Movement. 

Synodical Examination, Education Board, Con- 
nexional Property Committee, Messages received 
from the Synods, and also from private persons. 


At each Session of the Assembly, 
meetings are held under its super- 
vision to advocate the claims of the 
Mission, Forward Movement, and the 
young people of the land. 

The “ Davies Lecture on Religion” 
is delivered at one of the most import- 
ant gatherings of the Assembly, and 
the rule is that it must be given in 
the English language when the place 
of meeting is an English town. 

Preaching services are being held 
for one whole day, and those are 
usually conducted in the open field. 


Home Missionary SOcrety. 


The North Wales H.M.S. was first 
inaugurated at a meeting held in 
Wrexham, May 31, 1813, in the 


presence and with the cordial support . 


of both Revs. Thomas Charles and 
John Elias. 

The name given to it then was, 
“A Society to promote Scriptural 
Knowledge amongst the residents 
of the borders and Offa's Dyke.” 
residents were originally 
but owing 
to the environments, on the border- 
land between England and Wales, 
the language was exchanged for the 


_ English, consequently they became 
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estranged from Welsh services. As 
far back as the year 1803 we find 
that good and zealous Welshmen 
visited these borders to exhort, pray, 
and conduct a Sabbath School in the 
English language. These efforts ere 
long led to the formation of small 
provincial societies, such as that of 
the County of Flint and the County 
of Montgomeryshire, Xc., all of which 
were grouped together at Llanrwst 
Synod, December, 1834. Again the 
Synod held at Abergele, December, 
1842, having amended and increased 
the rules of the Society gave its 
present appellation, viz. “The Home 
Missionary Society of the Calvinistic 
Methodists in North Wales.” 

The South Wales Home Mission 
Society was commenced by the private 
efforts of the Rev. David Charles, 
Carmarthen. Being accustomed to 
visit Llandrindod Wells annually he 
saw the great lack of Gospel services 
in Radnorshire, and by the help of 
kind friends he was able in the year 
1819 to send one George Griffiths, of 
Llandilo, as a missionary to the 
county. 

Mr. Griffiths, owing to ill-health, 
resigned his post after a few months’ 
labours. A successor was found in the 
person of Rev. D. Morgan, Welshpool, 
who withdrew from the field in the 
course of one year, to be followed 
by a Mr. D. Howell, who, in later 
years, became the famous Rev. David 
Howell, Swansea. 

Mr. Howell entered on his work 
in August, 1821, and faithfully 
discharged his duties until the year 
1827. 

The central point of his labours 
was Penybont, where a chapel was 
built in 1822, and from whence he 
conducted his operations in various 
parts of the county. 

The success which attended the 
efforts of Mr. Howell, together with 
the calls for help from other localities, 
led the Synod to take the matter 
under consideration, and in the year 
1826 to establish under its auspices 
“the South Wales Home Mission 
Board.” 


THE Foreian Missionary Society. 
Established 1840. 

Previous to the year 1840 collections 
were made regularly amongst the 
members of our Churches towards 
Foreign Mission Work, the same 
being handed over to the London 
Missionary Society. But the need 
of a Society of our own was keenly 
felt for years, and at last in the 
month of April, 1840 a Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Welsh 
Presbyterians was inaugurated, 

After an enthusiastic and crowded 
farewell meeting held in Rose Place 
Chapel, Liverpool, November 4th, 
1840, the first missionary,—the Rev. 
Thomas Jones and his wife—sailed 
from Liverpool for India in the boat 
“ Jamaica,” on Wednesday, November 
25th, 1840. They arrived at Calcutta 
on April 23rd, 1841, and reached the 
field of their labours—Cherrapoonjee 
on Khasia Hills, June 22, 1841, 
having travelled 15,000 miles. 


Baa COLLEGE. 
Principal . Vice-Principal, 
Rev. Ellis Edwards, M.A. 
Professors—Revs. Hugh Williams, 
M.A, D.D., W. B. Stevenson, M.A., 
B.D.;)) Es O.@ Davies; B.Se, Biv Ek 
Richards, B.A. 


This institution, like many other 
great movements, had its “day of 
small things.” The College was 
opened formally at Bala, in August, 
1837, having seven students, and two 
tutors—the Revs. Lewis Edwards, 
M.A., and David Charles, B.A. 

At first they met in tne Town 
Hall, afterwards in a certain ware- 
house, converted into a schoolroom, 
then they migrated from house to 
house until an abiding place was 
found at a house near the Welsh 
Presbyterian Chapel, where for over 
20 years the work of the College was 
carried on successfully and efficiently. 

When the Rev. D, Charles, B.A., 
became Principal of Trevecca College 
in 1842, the Rev. John Parry, Man- 
chester, was appointed his successor 
at Bala, remaining in office until the 
year 1873, 
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The New College buildings, erected 
at the cost of £8,922, were opened in 
August, 1867. 

The institution became a purel 
Theological College in 1891-92, with 
the Rev. Thomas Charles Edwards, 
M.A., D.D., as Principal. 

The Rev. Edward Morgan, Dyffryn, 
was appointed by the Synod, in 
December, 1856, to collect an endow- 
ment fund for the College. Mr. 
Morgan commenced the work in 
1857, and by the year 1865, there 
was the magnificent sum of £25,900 
placed in the bank to the credit of 
Bala College Fund. This amount 
was greatly augmented in the closing 
years of the century by the labours 
of the son of its founder, viz., the late 
Rey. R. H. Morgan, Menai Bridge. 


TREVECCA COLLEGE. 
Principal—Rev. Owen Prys, M.A. 
Professors—Rev. J. Young Evans, 

ae B.D., Mr. E. Norman Jones, 
A. 


Through the generosity of Howell 
Harris the Connexion became owners 
of land and property at Trevecea, near 
Talgarth. In the year 1842 a part 
of the premises owned was converted 
into class-rooms, and a dwelling house 
for the tutor-elect the Rev. David 
Charles, B.A., Bala. Mr. Charles 
gave up his post of eo-tutor at Bala 
and entered upon his duties at 
Trevecca with enthusiasm in August, 
1842. In 1862, owing to the Principal 
resigning his office as tutor, the 
College was closed and remained so 
for some years. 

In 1865 it was re-opened under the 
Principalship of Rev. William Howells, 
with the Rev. J. Harris Jones, M.A., 
Ph.D. as classical tutor. 

Owing to the death of Principal 
Howells the Rev. D. Charles Davies, 
M.A., was elected Principal of the 
College in 1888, with the Revs. 
Edwin Williams, M.A, and Owen 
Prys, M.A., as tutors. 

At the death of Mr. Davies in 1881, 
the Rev. Owen Prys, M.A. was 
appointed his successor as Principal. 
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Through the untiring efforts of the 
Rey. Edward Matthews, an endow- 
ment fund of £20,000 was collected 
and utilized for improved educational 
facilities in the College. 

‘In later years, by the arduous 
labours of the Rev. Rees. Evans, 
Llanwrtyd, an additional sum of 
£10,000 was added to the fund. 


ForRwARD MOVEMENT. 


This movement was inaugurated 
in Cardiff, May, 1891, by the bold 
and daring efforts of the 

Rey. JOHN PuGu. 

In order to reach the masses and 
take the Gospel to them, a tent was 
erected in East Moors, where the 
Saviour was preached with marvellous 
results, crowds attending and scores 
arrested by the Spirit of God and 
saved. 

The success of this one attempt at 
East Moors led Mr. Pugh to try in 
other parts of the town, where he was 
equally as successful, and it became 
evident that the Forward Movement 
was one that had come to stay, and a 
movement destined to give a mighty 
impetus to our denomination, and help 
to instil the aggressive spirit into our 
religious character. 

The Forward Movement was 
officially recognized and adopted as a 
Connexional institution by the General 
Assembly held at Machynlleth, 1892. 

Some idea of the immense progress 
of the Movement may be gathered 
from the following returns for the year 
1903,—Evangelists, 38; Churches, 
46; Communiecants, 4,000; Children, 
2,664; Hearers, 21,000; Sabbath 
School Scholars, 10,000; Collections, 
apart from the grants, £9,516 

Last year the churches paid over 
£3.000 in interest and reduction of 
debts upon the Halls. 


RULES OF DISCIPLINE. 


The Rules of Discipline for the 
members of the Connexion were first 
published in the year 1801. They 
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are thirty-four in number, and do set 
forth the outlines of our Church 
government and organization, giving 
tne rules by which we would have all 
the members of our Societies order 
their lives and conversation. Each 
rule is based on and sanctioned by 
quotations from Scripture. 


CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


The subject of formulating and 
publishing a Confession of Faith for 
the Denomination was submitted for 
discussion at the Synod Meetings in 
the year 1821. 

After much thought and delibera- 
tion at both North and South Wales 
Synod Meetings a number of ministers 
from both provinces were appointed 
to meet and draw out in form a Con- 
fession of Faith. This memorable 
meeting or conference was held on 
the 11th of March, 1823, in a large 
and commodious room in the house of 
Mr. Robert Davies, Aberystwyth, son- 
in-law of the Rev. David Charles, 
Carmarthen. 

Those present were the Revs. John 
Williams. Lledrod, Chairman; David 
Charles, Carmarthen; Ebenezer Morris, 
Thomas Jones, Carmarthen; John 
Roberts, Llangwm; John Elias, John 
Humphreys, Caerwys; John Hughes, 
Pontrobert; Michael Roberts, with 
Humphrey Gwalehmai and Ebenezer 
Richards as Secretaries. 

Most of the Articles for the “Con- 
fession” had been already written by 
different ministers at the request of 
the two Synods. These were carefully 
read, modified, or otherwise, by the 
Conferenceand they ultimately agreed 
upon the form and wording of forty- 
four articles which are in every im- 
portant feature in unison with the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and 
the Articles of the Church of England. 

These were submitted to and judi- 
ciously considered by both Synods in 
session at Aberystwyth and Bala 
respectively, and it was unanimously 
agreed to adopt, print and publish the 
proposed “ Confession of Faith.”—It 
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was printed at Aberystwyth and Bala 
in the year 1824. 

The “Ccnfession of Faith” was 
translated into the English Language 
by Mr. David Davies, a native of 
Aberystwyth, and a nephew of the 
aforementioned Mr. Robert Davies, 
and was published in the year 1827. 
A second edition appeared in 1834, 
followed by at least two others in 
subsequent’ years. 

At the request of the General 
Assembly the Rev. Principal T. C. 
Edwards, M.A., translated the whole 
book afresh, and it was published in 
1877. Another edition was issued in 
1900, 

The authors of the articles in the 
Confession as submitted to the Con- 
ference and Synods are as follows :— 

Articles 1,.2..3, 40 5: 7, 9: 20-1215, 
17, 21, 28, 24, 25, 27, 28, 29,31, 32, 33, 
34, 40—Rev. John Elias. 

Articles 6, 8,13, 16, 20, 22, 26, 30, 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39.-_Rev. Michael Roberts. 

Articles 18, 41, 42, 43, 44.— Rev. 
Humphrey Gwalchmai. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEED. 


The Constitutional Deed of the 
Calvinistic Methodists (Presbyterian 
Church of Wales) has been enrolled 
in Chancery and is dated August 10th, 
1826. It is based on various sections 
in the “Confession of Faith,” and 
contains a declaration of the origin, 
constitution, and doctrinal beliefs of 
the denomination. By virtue of this 
deed the transactions of our Church 
Courts have a legal sanction, and all 
property, such as Chapels, Schools, 
Manses, &e., become the lawful pos- 
session of the Connexion, and all 
the leases and other transfers of 
property are drawn up in accordance 
with the provisions of the Deed. 

This very important document was 
signed on behalf of the Corph by 67 
brethren from South Wales and by 83 
brethren from North Wales. 


THE CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR. 
The Author of this work was the 
Rev. Thomas Charles, B.A., Bala. The 
lirs edition was published at Trevecca 


in the year 1789. This copy contained 
eleven chapters. The second edition 
was published at Wrexham in 1791. 
Other editions soon followed with some 
alterations and additions tothenumber 
of chapters. These were printed at 
Bala by R. Sandersons. It was in 
the sixth edition that the book reached 
its present form, as to the number of 
chapters and their subject matter, 
with one slight variation, viz.: that 
the chapter on the Resurrection was 
the last and not the last but one. 


BUILDING OF CHAPELS, &¢. 


The movement inaugurated by 
Rowlands and Harris was eleven years 
old before any commodious building 
was erected for the worship of God 
apart from the Established Church. 
The one that is supposed to be the 
first chapel is “Alpha” in Builth Wells, 
1747. One or two others were built 
in 1748. 

One at Aberthyn, near Cowbridge, 
Glamorgan, was builtin 1749. There 
were in all four or five places erected 
by the year 1750. The Methodist 
Fathers were at a loss to know the 
name by which they would call the 
building, the name “Chapel” was 
already adopted by the Church of 
England in Wales and applied to 
places for religious services attached, 
but subordinate to the Parish Church. 

Then the title “Meeting House” 
was applied to the few dissenting 
places of worship already built in 
various parts of the country by the 
Independents and Baptists. And the 
idea of dissenting from the Established 
Church was at that time far from the 
thoughts of the Reformers. The name 
eventually agreed upon and passed at a 
Synod Meeting, October 3,1744, was a 
“ HOUSE FOR RELIGIOUS PURPOSES.” 

In the construction of these houses, 
the religious purpose was keptspecially 
in view. No attempt was made at 
architectural beauty. Fully satisfied 
were they with having a structure of 
four walls, whitewashed within and a 
roof of the most primitive style. Yet 
they loved these simple “ Bethels” 
with intense ardour, 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


HE Fourteenth Annual Con- 
ference of all our English 
Churches has come and gone. 
Those associated with these 

gatherings from the commencement 
are deeply impressed by two things,— 
First,—That the years pass by very 
swiftly. Second,—That several friends 
who were with us at the start, are no 
more found in our midst. Let us 
recall a few of them. It will be to 
us the mourner’s pleasure. If a tear 
is shed, may it fall as ointment upon 
their names, and keep doubly sacred 
the memory of those who now “rest 
from their labours, and their works 
do follow them.” Ah! beloved and 
honoured ones! “Ye are gone, and 
we will not deplore you.” It is but 
as yesterday that the Secretarial 
work of the Conference was so 
efficiently done by the Rev. Owen 
Edwards, B A., and the various meet- 
ings presided over by John Roberts, 
Esq., M.P.; Richard Davies, Esq., M.P.; 
Charles Hughes, Hsq., J.P.; John 
Jones, Esq., Merthyr; and Rev. W. 
Powell, Pembroke ; and the speakers 
included the Revs. D. Charles Davies, 
M.A.; Dr. Saunders; Principal W. 
Howells; Joseph Jones, Menai Bridge; 
J. Rees Owen, Pembroke; J. Varteg 
Jones; EH. Wynne Parry, B.D.; B. 
Williams, Tredegar; J. A. Whittle; 
Joseph Jones, Brecon, &c.,—but now 
their labours have ceased and their 
voices are stilled in death. 

It may be advisable to say a word 
here upon the origin and progress of 
the English Movement in our midst 
asa Denomination. 

This leads us back to the early 
days of the Presbyterian Church of 
Waies,—the days of the fathers,—the 
Methodist Reformers. In that great 
revival of religion in Wales, about 
170 years ago, we find the birth-place 
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and cradle of the English work. 
Howell Harris and his co-adjutors 
were not confined in their labours for 
Christ to one language. Moved as 
they were by the Holy Spirit, it was 
not a question of language to them,— 
but-a question of saving souls,—hence 
we find that-whenever and wherever 
it was necessary, services were held, y. 
and sermons were preached in the 
English language. It is worthy of 
special notice that the first Moderator 
of our Association was the famous 
English preacher, Rev. Geo. Whitfield, ’ 
and also that in all probability, the 
proceedings of the first Meeting at 
Watford were conducted chiefly in|}, 
the English language. A well-versed | 
antiquarian writes thus regarding the 
matter,—* Yes, the English Movement; 
commenced in Howell Harris’s time.” 
There was at first an English Associa- 
tion every six months, in which the 
English Methodists and the Welsh 
Methodists met. The Association ” 
then was looked upon as being the 
same whether it met in England or 
in Wales. The centre of the English 
Association was Whitfield’s Taber- 
nacle. The movement commenced by 
Harris and Rowlands was not so 
strictly Welsh as it came to he 
regarded at the beginning of this 


century.” The movement thus com- 
menced grew in dimensions and 
importance year by year. In the 


days of the Rev. Thomas Uharles, B.A., 
of Bala, special efforts were made for 
the Evangelization of the English 
populations on the borders and in the 
marshes of Wales. 

In the year 1813, a circular was 
issued by the “Society for Promoting 
Religious Knowledge amongst the 
inhabitants of the marshes of Wales,” 
to solicit subscriptions to aid the ~ 
Society in what was termed “the 
chief objects of the labours of this 
Society be inhabitants of the marshes 
of Wales, or the dwellers of that part 
of Wales bordering upon England, 
who generally speak the English 
language.” The efforts of this Society 
were contined chiefly to North Wales, 
as will be seen from the following 


list of places where Sunday Schools 
were held:—Golftyn, Irish Colliery, 
Buckley :Mountain, Rossett, Cross 
Street, near Caergwrle, Bersham, 
Cefn, Ruabon, Crabtree Green, and 
Talwrn. 

But about the same period similar 


efforts were made in South Wales , 
| Meetings were held annually in North 
and South Wales respectively. Of 


under the auspices of Charles of 
Bala’s brother, — the Rev. David 
Charles, Carmarthen, It appears that 
Mr. Charles was wont to pay annual 
visits to the Wells at Llandrindod. 
By this means he became aware of 


the religious condition of the people ;, 


his heart was touched when he saw 
their deplorable state, and he deter- 
mined to do all he could on their 
behalf. As the result of his labours, 
an English Church was established, — 
y)the first English Church in our Con- 
nexion, if not in Wales——at Penybont, 
Radnorshire, about the year 1819, and 
placed under the pastoral charge of 
one Mr. G. Griffiths, of Llandilo, 
Carmarthenshire. Very soon atter 
this, English Churches were estab- 
lished at Clifford and Hay, Laugharne 
and Pendine. The one church at 
Penybont has by to-day become 264 
English Churches, and the one Pastor 
has been multiplied by 140. OF the 
1,262 ministers and preachers in the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church to-day, 
very few are unable to officiate in the 
English language. Among the names 
of ministers who have held English 
pastorates we find those of Revs. Dr. 
Lewis Edwards, Bala; D. Charles 
Davies; Principal Howells and Dr. 
Owen Thomas, and may it not be 
said that the efficiency and success of 
their ministry in after years were 
partly due to the spiritual training 
received in the English field. 

In the course of some years the 
movement had reached such a stage 
of development which entitled the 
English members to a share in the 
legislative proceedings of the Denom- 
ination. This was practically owned 
by the Welsh leaders when they 
conceded to them an_ occasional 
English Association. Notwithstand- 
ing these Denominational gatherings 
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se A 
the friends of English work still felt 
the need of something which would 
tend to unite and consolidate the 
churches more effectively. In due 
time this feeling became intensified 
and eventually gave birth to the 
Conference. 

For a number of years Conference 


the present series, the first washeld”) 
at Bangor, March 28 1883" Provicus. 


-held in connection with the Associa- 


tion at Rhyl, December 4, 1882, and 
as a result of the deliberations, the 
Moderator of the Association, the 
Rev. Dr. Owen Thomas, made the 


/following statement,—“ That it was 


the intention of the brethren who 
take a lively interest in the English 
Cause to meet together occasionally 
to encourage each other in the work 
in which they are engaged; and 
especially to take under consideration 
the internal and spiritual condition 
of the churches with which they are 
connected, as well as advise each 
other how they may best secure the 
entire sympathy of the Welsh 
churches with the object in view ; 
but that there was no present inten- 
tion of forming anything in the 
nature of a Presbytery or a Monthly 
Meeting.” 

“Tt was moved by Mr. R. Hughes 
(Glan Collen), seconded by Rev. Roger 
Edwards, and unanimously agreed,— 
That we, as an Association, rejoice to 
hear of the movement among our 
English brethren with the object of 
cherishing a closer union between the 
English churches, and of bringing 
them to work more effectually, and 
that we earnestly wish their success.” 
—Minutes of the Association, heid at 
Rhy], Dec. 5—7, 1882, p. 5. 

The first Executive Committee meet- 
ing was held at Bangor, January 16, 
1883. The Chairman of the meeting 
being Mr. J. R. Davies, Menai Bridge; 
Secretary, Rev. O. Edwards. B.A. At 
that meeting a programme for one 
day’s Conference was drafted out, and 
on the 28th of March, the same year, 
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and at the same place,—Bangor,— 
the said Conference was held. A 
fairly good number of Ministers and 
Eiders came together. Two Confer- 
ence sittings was held,—one in the 
morning,—president—J. Roberts, Esq. 
M.P. Weare tempted to quote from 
the minute book a summary of the 
President’s opening address, —‘ He 
presumed they had come together as 
Pastors and Officers of the English 
Churches in North Wales to confer 
together, to offer and to accept words 
of counsel. Much benefit would 
accrue from informal meetings of this 
character, seeing that they possessed 
no legislative power, and wanted none. 
None of them wished, by meetings of 
this kind, to loosen the ties which 
bound them to their Welsh friends; 
they simply desire to knit their 
English friends closer together. The 
English Churches had been established 
in Wales in order to continue and 
transmit the blessings of Calvinistic 
Methodism, and to advance the 
Kingdom of Christ. There was now 
a gradual transition taking place in 
the Principality; English was _ be- 
coming more the language of the 
people, and in the English Churches 
we must try to preserve all that is good 
in the Welsh forms and ceremonies. 

“As Treasurer of the English Church 
Movement, which was originated some 
years ago at the Wrexham Association, 
he had to acknowledge the faithfulness 
and liberality with which that move- 
ment had been supported by the Welsh 
people. The Welsh were ever liberal 
in the cause of religion, and he had 
been very much struck with this, 
when a few months ago laying the 
foundation stone of a new English 
chapel at Festiniog, the cost of which 
was paid by the Welsh quarrymen 
before even a stone was laid. True, 
there were some subscriptions of £40 
or £50; but there were over forty 
working quarrymen who gave £5 
each. It was anexample well worthy 
of the attention of our English 
friends.” 

The first subject discussed at the 
Conference was “The pulpit supply 
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of our English Churches,” A paper 
was read by the Rev. Lewis Ellis, 
general secretary of the English 
Causes Fund, and a very interesting 
discussion followed. 

The afternoon sitting was presided 
over by Richard Davies, Esq., M.P., 
and a paper was read by the Rev. C. 
T. Astley, M.A., Llandudno, upon 
“The best means of cultivating a/ 
greater spirit of devotion in the 
Churches.” Discussion followed. 

The character and success of these 
conference sittings are concisely given 
in the following words from the 
minute book. “An excellent spirit 
pervaded all the proceedings of the 
Conference, which augurs well for the 
success of future meetings.” 

The following note from the minutes 
shows how the Conference at that — 
time was only in its infancy,—“ There 
was no public meeting held as was 
originally arranged, but the Rev. C. 
T. Astley, M.A., preached in Prince’s 
Road Chapel, Upper Bangor.” 

The Second Annual Conference of 
the North Wales English Churches 
was held at Denbigh, April 17, 1884, 
and it is evident that by this it had 
grown in number of meetings, attend- 
ance, and spiritual power. 

The Chairman of the morning 
sitting was EH. Griffiths, Esq., J.P., 
Dollgelley; of the afternoon sitting,— 
Charles Hughes, Esq.,J.P., Wrexham ; 
in the evening, at seven o'clock, a 
public meeting was held in the Towa 
Hall, under the presidency of Thomas 
Williams, Esq., Llewesog Hall, Den- 
bigh. 

In the year 1884,—a few days after 
the Conference sittings at Denbigh,— 
two friends and neighbours, the Rev. 
John Pugh, then of Pontypridd, and 
another, met at Mr. Pugh’s parlour 
to talk over matters concerning the 
welfare of the English Churches. 
After some hours of anxious delibera- 
tion, and although unaware of the 
movement already i in existence among 
the North Wales churches, it was 
decided to make an attempt at starting 
an English Conference for South 
Wales and Monmouth. Immediate 


steps were taken, and on the Sth of 
May, 1884, an informal meeting of 
those engaged in the English work 
was held at St. David’s Presbyterian 
Hall, Pontypridd. The notes copied 
from the minute book are as follows :— 
“The first meeting in connection with 
the proposed Annual Conference of 
our English Churches was held at St. 
David’s Hall, Pontypridd, Thursday, 
May 8, 1884, at 2-30 pm. There 
were present on the occasion :—From 
St. David’s Church, Pontypridd, Rev. 
J. Pugh, Messrs. D. Rosser, and H. S. 
Davies; Whitchurch, Rev. D. Evans, 
B.A.; Penarth, Messrs. Johns and J. 
Hughes; Hope Chapel, Merthyr, Mr. 
John Jones; Llantrisant, Rev. E. 
Griffiths; Dowlais (English,) Messrs. 
EH. Cartwright and Davies ; Mountain 
Ash (English), Rev. J. P. Jones and 
Mr. Williams; Ystrad (English), Mr. 
Tudor. 

In answer to inquiries made, the 
Rev. J. Pugh and others explained the 
object of such a Conference, viz.,— 

(a) The union of all the English 
Churches in South Wales and Mon- 
mouth. Those which are of the 
various Monthly Meetings, and those 
of the Presbytery would be brought 
nearer, become more susceptible to 
one another’s influence, and _ con- 
sequently more united in their efforts 
on behalf of the Redeemer’s Cause. 

(b) To discuss questions bearing 
upou the spiritual and numerical in- 
crease of our churches, such as the 
mode of conducting our public and 
private services, the most effectual 
way of working with the various 
branches pertaining to the Church, 
and above all, how to meet the young 
people and win them over to the 
Saviour. 

(c) To give publicity to our denomi- 
nation in its English garb, and among 
English people, that the English world 
may know of our existence, be 
enlightened as to our creed and 
church government, and feel that we 
are a power in the land. 

(d) To avail ourselves of the public 
support and testimony of the leading 
men of our Connexion, both Welsh 
and English. 
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After much friendly discussion 
with many doubts and misgivings, it 
was finally resolved to call a meeting 
of Representatives from all the South 
Wales English Churches, to discuss 
the matter. The said meeting was 
convened by circular, of which the 
following is an abridged copy,— 


‘‘At a Preliminary Meeting of some of the 
friends of English Causes in South Wales, held 
at St. David’s Hall, Pontypridd, Thursday, 
May 8, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, — 

‘ That this Preliminary Meeting having taken 
into its consideration the advisability of holding 
an Annual Conference of the English Calvinistie 
Methodist Churches of South Wales and Mon- 
mouth, desires to express its opinion that such 
a Conference would be most advantageous to 
the welfare of the churches, and hereby urges 
each church to send two delegates to represent 


them at a meeting to be held at Hope Chapel,, 


Merthyr, on Thursday, May 22, at 2-30 p.m., 
to make arrangements for the convening of tbe 
Conference.’ ”’ 


Upon the date and hour mentioned 
a large number of representatives 
assembled, including ministers and 
laymen from all parts of South 
Wales,—Chairman, Mr. John Jones, 
Merthyr. 

The question of a Conference was 
fully discussed, and the original pro- 
moters thereof had to pass through 
one hour’s purgatory for assuming to 
jead in such an important matter, and 
having done so, to act in such an un- 
constitutional manner, &c., &e. But 
ere long, the various conflicting 
elements exhausted themselves, and 
there was a calm, during which the 
following resolution was unanimously 
passed :—“ That we as a Preliminary 
Meeting of Representatives decide 
that an Annual Conference of the 
English Churches in South Wales and 
Monmouth be held.” 

The above was moved by the late 
Rev. J. Rees Owen, Pembroke, and 
seconded by the Rey. Joseph Evans, 
now of Denbigh. 

The Rev. W. Williams, Swansea, 
was named and elected as first Presi- 
dent of the Conference. An Executive 
Committee and Officers were ap- 
pointed ; and a meeting thereof held 
at Pontypridd, June 5, 1884. It 
was decided to hold the first Confer- 
en at Argyle Church, Swansea, on 
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Thursday, October 16th, 1884, and a 
programme was arranged for the 
sittings of the day. 

This proposed Conference at Swan- 
sea was looked forward to with much 
anxiety and fear. The questions,— 
“Would the Churchessend Delegates?” 
“ Would a gathering with no legisla- 
tive functions be of interest to our 
people?” &c., were asked and diversely 
answered. However the Conference 
day dawned, anda right royal heaven- 
sent answer was given to every 
question,—also to the many earnest 
prayers offered up on behalf of the 
new enterprise,—by a hearty response 
from the churches, and a whole day’s 
meetings full of interest and religious 
enthusiasm. 

The subjects and speakers at the 
morning and afternoon sittings were, 
—“QOur Missions,” Rev. W. Powell, 
Pembroke; “Our duty as a Denom- 
ination in view of the spread of the 
English Language,’ Rev. Joseph 
Evans, Tredegar; “How the press 
can be made serviceable to our cause,’ 
Rev. J. Cynddylan Jones, Cardiff; 
“Religious training for the young,” 
Mr. R. W. Jones, B.A., Pengam. The 
evening meeting held was one long to 
be remembered on account of the 
thrilling addresses of the President, 
Rey. W. Powell, Rev. J. Cynddylan 
Jones, and the Rey. J. Roberts, 
Khasia. 

We have now seen how it had been 
finally and successfully arranged to 
hold an Annual Conference in both 
North and South Wales. The adjoin- 
ing record may be of interest and 
service to our readers. 


March 28, 1888, at Bangor. Presi- 
dents,—J. Roberts, Esq., M.P., and Rd. 
Davies, Esq., M.-P. Subjects,—“ The 
Pulpit supply of our English Churches” 
by Rev. Lewis Ellis; ‘‘ The best means 
of cultivating a spirit of devotion in 
the Churches” by Rev. C. T. Astley, 
M.A. Conference Preacher,—Rev. T. 
C. Astley, M.A., Llandudno. 


April 17, 1884, at Denbigh. _ Presi- 
dents,—E. Griffiths, Esq., J.P., Dol- 


gelley, and Charles Hughes, Esq., J-P., 
Wrexham. Subjects,— “How, as 
English Churches, may we _ best con- 
duct our Church Meetings,” by the 
Rev. J. Thomas, B.A., Liverpool; “ The 
desirability of properly attending to 
the spiritual wants of children and 
young people, and making adequate 
provision for the same,” by Mr. R. 
Williams, Newtown ; “ The devotional 
part of our Public Worship,” by the 
Rev. E. W. Evans, M.A., Pensarn; “The 
necessity for Missionary spirit and 
activity in the English Churches,” by 
the Rev. J. Varteg Jones; “ English 
cause in Wales,—Temperance, &c.,” by 
the Revs. E. Jerman, D. C. Edwards, 
M.A., J. Varteg Jones, and Mr. Edward 
Jones, B.A. 


May 7, 1885, at Barmouth. No 
Conference Meetings were held owing 
to unavoidable circumstances. 


October 25 and 26, 1886, at Llan- 
dudno. Presidents,—Rev. David. ©. 
Davies, M.A., and J. R. Davies, Esq. 
Subjects—* Church Organization,” by 
the Rev. R. H. Morgan, M.A.; “The 
History and distinctive features of 
our Denomination,” by the Rev. John 
Owen, Aberdovey ; “ Our Connexional 
literature,” by the Rev. E. Jerman, 
Wrexham ; “ Privileges and responsi- 
bilities of Church members,” by the 
Revs. T. C. Edwards, M.A., J. Pugh 
(Pontypridd), D. C. Edwards, M.A., W. 
S. Jones, B.A. (Llanidloes), Messrs. D. 
P. Davies (Tyn’coed), and E. J. Baillie, 
F.L.S. (Chester). 


Oct. 18 and 19, 1887, at Dolgelley.. 
Presidents,—Rey. O. Jones, B.A., and 
H. B. Price, Esq., J.P., Menai Bridge. 
Subjects,—“ The preaching best suited 
for the present age,” by the Rev. Prof. 
Ellis Edwards, M.A., Bala; “Our 
English Churches, their present 
position and future prospects,” by the 
Rev. D. Ll. Jones, M.A.; “Personal. 
Holiness and Missionary work,” by . 
the Revs. D. C.. Edwards, M.A; 
Principal Edwards, John Williams 
(Chester), D. Lloyd Jones, M.A. and D. 
Jones, (Machynlleth), T. M. Green 


(Denbigh), E.W. Evans, M.A.(Pensarn), 
Dr. E. Jones, J.P.,and Mr. E. Griffiths, 
J.P.; “Church Finance,” by the Rev. 
T. J. Wheldon, B.A. Conference 
Preacher,—Rev. D. Charles Davies, 
M.A. 


Sept. 27 and 28, 1888, at Newtown. 
Presidents,—Rev. W. James, B.A., 
Manchester, and J. R. Davies, Hsq. 
Subjects,—“ Week night meetings,” by 
the Rev. D. Jones (Machynlleth) ; “The 
influence of Doctrine on Practice,” by 
the Rev. Henry Jones, M.A. (Garston); 
“The influence of Practice on Doctrine” 
by the Rev. J. Verrier Jones (Rhyl). 
Conference Preacher—Rev. Principal 
Edwards (Aberystwyth.) 


October 6 and 7, 1890, at Mold. 
Presidents,—J. R. Davies, Esq., and J. 
H. Roberts, Esq. Subjects,—* Inspira- 
tion,’ by Rev. J. Puleston Jones, 
B.A., and W. R. Evans, Esq. (Wrex- 
ham); “Special Mission Services,” by 
Rev. J. R. Davies (Liverpool), and Rev. 
J. Edwards (Colwyn Bay); “ Amuse- 
ments,” by Rev. W. S. Jones, B.A., 
Mr. D. Pryce (Trelydan), and Mr. 
Henry Lewis (Bangor); “ Missions,” 
Revs. E. Jerman, G. Ellis, M.A., J. 
Puleston Jones, M.A., Dr. Gibson, and 
Mr. E. Griffith, J.P. (Dolgelley). Con- 
ference Preacher,—Rev. J. Munro 
Gibson, D.D., London. 


October 20 and 21, 1891, at 
Menai Bridge. President,—Rev. T. 
J. Wheldon, B.A. Subjects,—* The 
person and work of the Holy Spirit,” 
by Rev. John Hughes, M.A (Liver- 
pool) ; “ The preparation of candidates 
tor Church Membership,” by Rev. 
John Davies (Holywell); “Why we are 
Nonconformists?” by Mr. Owen 
Owen, M.A. (Oswestry), and Rev. C 
T. Astley, M.A.; “The aggressive 
work of Christianity,” by Revs. Jos. 
Evans (Swansea), Robert Evans, 
(Khasia), W. M. Jenkins (Khasia), T. 
J. Wheldon. B.A. Mr. R. Sauvage 
(Wrexham), and Mr. H. B. Price, J.P. 
(Menai Bridge). Conference Preacher, 
—Rev. Prof. Ellis Edwards, M.A., 
Bala. 
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October 16, 1884, at Swansea. 
President,—Rev. W. Williams, Swan- 
sea. Subjects——‘ Our Missions,” by 
Rev. W. Powell, Pembroke; “Our 
Duty as a Denomination in view of 
the spread of the English language,” 
by Rev. Jos. Evans, Tredegar; “ How 
the Press can be made serviceable to 
the cause,’ by Rev. J. Cynddylan 
Jones, Cardiff; “ Religious training of 
the Young,” by Mr. R. W. Jones, B.A., 
Pengam. 


October 7 and 8, at Pontypridd. 
President—Ed ward Davies, Esq., J.P., 
Llandinam. Subjects——* Our Church 
Polity,” by Rev. W. James, Aberdare ; 
“ How to reach those who habitually 
absent themselves from the House of 
God, by Rev. J. H. Parry, Builth ; 
“The Church Meetings,” by Rev. D. 
Saunders, D.D., Swansea; “Temper- 
ance and Missionary Work,” by Revs. 
D. Li. Jones, M.A., J. Pugh, Morris 
Morgan (Swansea), W. Powell, (Pem- 
broke), Dr. Saunders, J. Herbert 
Lewis, Esq., M.A. (Mostyn), and J. 
Roberts (Khasia). 


September 20 and 2], 1886, at 
Llanelly. President,—Rev. W. Powell, 
Pembroke. Subjects ——* The Spirit of 
the Scriptures,” by Rev. D. Charles 
Davies, M.A., Bangor; “Our Denomi- 
nation and the Envlish language,” by 
Rev. J. Evans, Swansea; “How to 
get our Young People interested in 
Christian Work,” by Rev. Principal 
Edwards, Aberystwyth; “Sabbath 
School,” by Revs. W. Evans, M.A. 
(Pembroke Dock); J. Pugh, (Ponty- 
pridd; D. Evans, M.A. (Gelligaer), 
and Principal Edwards. Conference 
Preacher,—Rev. D. Charles Davies, 
M.A. 


September 14 and 15, 1887, at 
Cardiff. President,—Jobn Jones, Esq., : 
Merthyr Tydfil. Subjects—* Public 
Worship,” by Rev. W. Evans, M.4., 
Pembroke Dock; “The conditions of 
a successful Church,” by Rev. Prof. 
Williams, M.A., Trevecca; “ Personal 
Consecration,” by Revs. M. Williams, 
(Pencoed), Thomas Morgan (Newland), 


REV. J. HARRIS JONES, M.A., Ph.D. 


REV. PRINCIPAL 
THOS. CHARLES EDWARDS, ™.A., D.D. 


College. 


— J.P. Jones, J. Ceredig Evans, W. 
Williams, Miss John (Missionaries), 
Rev. W. Ross, M.A..(Glasgow). Con- 
ference Preacher,—Rev. Principal T. 
C. Edwards, M.A., D.D., Aberystwyth. 


September 11 and 12, 1888, at 
Brecon. President, — Rev. Principal 
Edwards, M.A, D.D., Aberystwyth. 
Subjects—* Our Prayer Meetings,” by 
Rev. Principal. Edwards and Rev. 
Henry Davies, Eardisley; “Sound 
Doctrine,” by Rev. D. C. Davies, M.A., 
Bangor; “The Religious indifference 
of the age and its remedy,” by the 
President, Rev. K. Williams (Haver- 
fordwest), and Rev. R. Hughes, B.A., 
(Cariliff) ; “ Missionary Meeting,” Rev. 
D. Evans, B.A., (Whitchurch), Dr. 
Howells (Talgarth), Rev. D.C. Davies, 
M.A., and Dr. Cynddylan Jones. 
Conference Preacher,— Rev. Dr. 
Charles Edwards (English), Rev. Dr. 
Cynddylan Jones ( Welsh). 


September 24 and 25, 1890, at Car- 
marthen. President,—Thos. Thomas, 
Esy., J.P., Carmarthen. Subjects,— 
“The duty of the Christian Church 
in relation to the Social Life of the 
people,” by Dr. E. Davies, Swansea; 
“How best to secure the interest and 
sympathy of our young people in 
Church work,” by Rev. J. Evans, 
Swansea ; “Christian work at Home 
and Abroad,” by Revs. D. Charles 
Davies, M.A., Dr. Saunders, Dr. 
Griffiths (Khasia), W. Ross, M.A, 
(Glasgow), B. Lewis (Tenby), and the 
President. Conference Preacher,— 
Rev. W. Williams, Swansea; Rev. J. 
McNeil, Regent Square, London. 


September 23 and 24, 1891, at Aber- 
avon. President,—Rev. D. Charles 
Davies, MA., Principal of Trevecca 
Subjects, — “Weekly Ser- 

vices,” by Rev. J. Foulkes, Llanelly ; 

« Christian Sabbath,” by Revs. J. W. 

Bikwis (Carmarthen), Prof. O. Prys, 

M.A. (Trevecca), W. Williams (Swan- 
_ sea,) W. Powell (Pembroke), and the 
_ President ; “Congregational Singing,” 

by Mr. D. Rosser, Pontypridd; 

“ Mission Work,” by Revs. R. Evans, 
_ Dr. Hughes, W. Jenkins (Khasia), J. 
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G. Davies (Aberystwyth), and the 
President. Conference Preacher,— 


Rev. T. Charles Edwards, D.D., Bala. 


The formation of the Annual Con- 
ference for all our English Churches 
was brought about as follows :— 

During the afternoon sitting of the 
Conference held at Bangor, March 28, 
1883, the Rev. D. Charles Edwards, 
M.A., Bala, suggested that an in- 
vitation to the Conference should 
be addressed to the South Wales 
Churches, so that the Conference 
should be Representative of the whole 
Principality. At the request of the 
President, Mr. Edwards promised to 
communicate with some South Wales 
friends with a view of introducing 
the proposal at the Denbizh Confer- 
ence next year. For some reason the 
proposal was not discussed at Denbigh, 
but Mr. Edwards was not backward 
in the fulfilment of his promise, for he 
evidently communicated with many 
of the South Wales friends, with the 
result that at the Brecon Conference, 
September, 1888, on the motion of the 
Rev. Professor Edwin Williams, M.A., 
Trevecca College, it was unanimously 
resolved,— 

“That this meeting deem it 
desirable that each third year a 
United Conference be held of both 
North and South Wales English 
Churches, and that, if possible, the 
next-year-one be the First UNITED 
CONFERENCE.” 

—~~«That Dr. Edwards, our Presi- 
dent, represent this Conference at 
the next North Wales Conference to 
urge upon the friends assembled the 
desirability of sucn a Union.” 

The North Wales Conference held 
their meetings that year at Newtown, 
and in response to the above invitation 
conveyed by Dr. Edwards and the 
Secretary, the following minutes were 
passed,— 

“That we thank the South Wales 
Conference for its invitation and 
recommend that the North Wales 
Conference should accept it.’— 
Minutes of Executive Committee. 
At the Business Meeting of the 

Conference, it was moved by 


Mr. J. R. Davies and seconded by the 
Rev. J. Thomas,— 

“That we cordially receive the 
invitation sent by the South Wales 
Conference to hold an United Con- 
ference, also that the suggestion to 
hold the first at Aberystwyth be 
adopted.” 

A number of representative men 
were named by the two Conferences 
to act as a United Executive Com- 
mittee to prepare a Programme and 
make all other necessary arrangements 
for the proposed united gathering. 

This same Conference was held at 
the English Presbyterian Church, 
Aberystwyth, September 23, 24, and 
25, 1889, under the Presidency of 
the Rev. Principal Thomas Charles 
Edwards, M.A., D.D. 

The following will give to our 
readers a fair idea of what has been 
done in the past at our united gather- 
ings, known to-day by the general 
appellation,—ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF WALES. 


Sept. 23, 24, and 25, 1889, at Aber- 
ystwyth. President,—Rey. Principal 
Edwards, D.D., University College of 
Wales, Aberystwyth. Subjects,—‘“ The 
Person of Christ” (a) “The Son of 
Man,” by Rev. W. James, Aberdare ; 
(b) “The Son of God,” by Rev. T. 
Roberts, Bethesda; “The Present 
State of the Argument for Christi- 
anity,’ by the President, the Revs. 
Principal D. C Davies, M.A. (Trevecca 
College), and Professor Hilis Edwards, 
M.A. (Bala), “The Training of the 
Young,” by Revs. W. Powell (Pem- 
broke), J. Puleston Jones, B.A. 
(Bangor), Mr. E. J. Baillie, F.LS. 
(Chester), and Rev. John MeNeill; 
‘ How best to promote the success of 
our English Churches,” in respect of, — 
(a) “Public Worship,” by Rev. J. 
Williams, Chester; (6) “The Pastor- 
ate,” by Mr. William Jones, Newport ; 
“Missions,” by Rev. Dr. Griffiths 
(Khasia), Mr. H. R. Davies (Treborth), 
Revs. E. Edwards, M.A. (Bala), and 
John Pugh (Cardiff). Conference 
Preacher,—Rev. J. McNeill, London. 
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September 26, 27, and 28, 1892, at 
Liverpool. President,—The Rev. W. 
Powell, Pembroke. Subjects,—* The 
Atonement,” by the Rev. Principal 
Edwards, D D., Bala; “ Modern Phases 
of Christian Work ” (a) “ The Forward 
Movement,” by Evangelist Seth 
Joshua (Cardiff Forward Movement) ; 
(b) “The Boys’ Brigade,” by Mr. G. P 
Reynolds, Newport, Mon.; “The 
Christian Endeavour,” by Rev. J. R. 
Davies, Liverpool; “ Presbyterianism,” 
(a) “Its History and Form,” by Rey. 
D. Charles Edwards, M.A., Merthyr 
Tydvil; (b) “Its Message,” by Rev. R. 
H. Morgan, M.A., Menai Bridge; 
“Social Reforms” (a) “Temperance 
and Purity,” by J. H. Roberts, Esq., 
M.P., Rev. E. Edwards, M.A.; Dr. 
Lundie (Liverpool), J. B. Price, Esq., 
J.P. (Menai Bridge), and the Rey. J. 
Robertson, (Glasgow); “ Missionary 
Meetings” (Home and Foreign),— 
President,—Evangelist Seth Joshua 
(Cardiff), Revs. R. Evans and C. L. 
Stephexs (Khasia Hills, India), Wm. 
Evans, Esq., J.P. (Liverpool), Revs. 
Josiah Thomas, M.A., KE. Edwards, 
M.A. (Bala), and J. Evans (Denbigh). 
Conference Preachers—Revs. Prin- 
cipal Owen Prys, M.A., Trevecca 
College, and J. Robertson, Presby- 
terian Minister, Glasgow. 


September 11, 12, 18, and 14, 1893, 
at Newport, Mon. President,—Dr. 
Ebenezer Davies, Swarsea. Subjects 
—‘“ Home Missions,” by Rey. J. Calvin 
Thomas, Hoylake; “Christ’s claim 
upon the young,” by Rev. R. Hughes, 
B.A. (Aberystwyth),. Rev. J. D. 
Watters, M.A. (Cardiff), Rev. J. O. 
Thomas, M.A. (Aberdovey), Rev. Dr. 
Stalker (Glasgow), and J. R. Davies, 
Hsq., J.P. (Bangor), ‘“ Prayer,” by Rev. 
J. R. Hughes (Neyland), and Rev. 
T. G. Owen, M.A. (Liverpool), 
“Voluntary weekly offerings,” by 
Mr. Daniel Lloyd, Walton Breck, 
Liverpool ; “ Preaching,” by Rev. J 
Cynddylan -Jones, D.D. Cardiff; 
“Missionary work,” Revs. R. Williams, 
(Rhos), J. M. Saunders, M.A. (Penarth), 
H. B. Williams (Llandudno), J. C. 
Evans, C. L. Stephens, and Mrs. 
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Stephens, Khasia, and the President ; 
“ Temperance,” by Revs. T. G. Owens, 
M.A., Liverpool; R. J. Rees, B.A, 
Pwllhelli; Seth Joshua, Cardiff; H. 
Barrow Williams, Llandudno, and Ald. 
J. Jones-Griffiths, Tonypandy. Con- 
_ ference Preachers—Rev. E. Edwards, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological 
| College, Bala, and Rev. J. Stalker, 
_ D.D., Glasgow. 


September 10, 11, and 12, 1894, at 
Chester. President—Rev. J. Cyn- 
| ddylan Jones, D.D., Cardiff. Subjects, 

—“Social gatherings,” “Forward 
_ Movement, Missionary,” &e., by Mr. 
Benjamin Williams, Tredegar; Mr. 
Evan Davies, Aberavon; Revs. J. 
Williams, Chester; W. H. Jones, 
| Shrewsbury; Dr. Cynddylan Jones, 
| Dr. E. Davies. Mr. E. J. Baillie, 
| Chester; Evangelists Howells, Ray, 
| and Evans, Cardiff; and R. E. Parry, 
| M.A., Newtown; “Prayer,” by Revs. 
_ Moses Wiiliams, Bristol; George 
| Bancroft, Saundersfoot, and J. D. 
| Evans, Towyn; “The Doctrine of 
Christ in the New Testament,” by 
| Rev. R. Rees, B.A., Pwllheli; “Christ 
and the people,” by J. Herbert Lewis, 
Esq., M-P., Rev. J. G. Davies, New- 
port, Mon.; Rev. J. Watson, M.A., 
| Liverpool: Mrs Gwyneth Vaughan, 

London; Rev. W. Williams, Swansea; 
_ Rev. J. Pulestone Jones, M.A., Bangor, 

and Rey. Dr. George Adam Smith; 
“Conversion as one of the aims of 
| preaching,” by Rev. D. Charles 
Edwards, MA. Merthyr Tydfil; 
“The Holy Spirit glorifying Jesus 
Christ ”:—(a) “Through truth,” by 
Rev. Jos. Evans, Denbigh; (5) 
“Through practice,” by Ald. J. Jones- 
Griffiths. Tonypandy; “Foreign 
Missions,” Mr. E. J. Baillie, F.LS., 
Rey. J. Thomas, M.A, Liverpool; 
Rey. John Pugh, Cardiff; Miss S. M. 
Dass, Native Missionary, Sylhet; 
_ Rev. T. G. Owen; MA., Liverpool; 
Rev. W. Evans, M.A., Pembroke Dock; 
Miss K. Williams, Khasia; Rev. Dr. 
Oswald O. Williams, B.Sc. and Mrs. 
Williams, Medical Missionaries to 
Sylhet. Conference Preachers—Rev. 
William Williams, Argyle, Swansea ; 


Rev. Prof. G. Adam Smith, D.D., 


Glasgow. 


September 9, 10, 11, and 12, 1895. 
at Cardiff. President—E. J. Baillie, 
Esq.. F.LS., Chester. Subjects— 
“ Prayer,” Rev. W. M. Williams, Bir- 
kenhead; Rev. D. H. Lloyd, Wallas- 
ton, Pembroke; Rev. Thomas Jones, 
Rhostyllen; “Forward Movement,” 
by Revs. John Pugh, Seth Joshua, 
Prof Ellis Edwards, M.A., Mrs. Ray, 
Evangelists Jackson, Swansea; and 
Harris, New Tredegar; “Church and 
Social Problems,” by the President, 
Revs. Griffith Ellis, M.A., Bootle; R. R. 
Roberts, B.A., Aberdare; Prof. Ellis 
Edwards, M.A., Bala, and Mr. Owen 
Owen, M.A, Oswestry; “The Christian 
Priesthood,” by Rev. W. James, B.A, 
Manchester; ‘ Ordination Service” 
(seven young ministers ordained), by 
Rev. Dr. Cynddylan Jones, Revs. E. 
Morris, Aberaeron; M. Williams, 
Bristol; Thomas Hughes, Kenuchester; 
Prof. E. Williams, M.A, Trevecea 
College; Dr. Griffith Parry, Carno; 
W. Evans, M.A., Pembroke Dock; 
Messrs. R. Rowlands J.P., Portmadoe, 
and Rhys Dayies, Merthyr Tydfil ; 
“The Scriptural idea of Holiness,” by 
Rev. E. W. Evans, M.A., Pensarn; 
“Methods of work amongst the young,” 
by Rev. Maurice Griffiths, M A, Llan- 
idloes; “ Aggressive Christianity,” by 
Mr. E. Davies, J.P., Llandinam; Revs. 
J. Williams, Cardiff; J. Calvin 
Thomas, Hoylake; R. Hughes, BA, 
Aberystwyth; E. Wynne Parry, M.A. 
B.D., Bala, and J. Puleston Jones, 
M.A.. Conference Preachers—Rev. 
J. Puleston Jones, M A.. Bangor, and 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A., London. 


September 2, 3, and 4, 1896, at 
Oswestry. President—Rev. W. Evans, 
M.A., Pembroke Dock. Subjects, 
“ Prayer,” Revs. E. Rowlands (Crick- 
howell), and T. Sydney Morris (Coed- 
way); “The Kingship of Christ,” by 
Rev. W. Henry, Pontypridd; “The 
message of the Free Churches,” by 
Mr. W. Evans, J.P. (Southport), Revs. 
T. J. Wheldon, M.A. (Bangor), J. R. 
Hughes (Tonypandy), R. H. Morgan. 
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M.A., Bangor, and Dr. J. Guinness 
Rogers, M.A., London; “The Sacra- 
ments,” by Rev. John Owen, Mold ; 
“The Religious Instruction of 
Children,” by Principal J. Price, 
Bangor, and Mrs. Walter Lloyd, 
Aberdare; “Home and _ Foreign 
Mission Work,” by President, Rev. 
Thomas Roberts (Bethesda), Ald. J. 
Jones-Griffiths (Penygraig), Miss A. 
Williams(missionary), Rev. J. Pulford 
Williams (Cardiff), and Rev. Principal 
John Roberts (Khasia). Conference 
Preacher,—Rev. Vice-Principal E. 
Williams, M.A., Trevecea. 


September 21, 22 and 23, 1897, at 
Swansea. President,-— William Evans, 
Ksq,, J.P., Liverpool. Secretary —Rov. 
R. J. Rees, M A., Cardiff Subjects — 
“ Intercession of Christ,” by the Rev. 
R. Hughes, B.A. (Aberystwyth), Rev. 
E. Jerman (Wrexham), Rev. John 
Pugh (Cardiff), Rev. M. Thomas 
(Gilead), Rev. W.O. Williams (Rossett), 
Mr. R. Sauvage and Dr. Denney; 
“The Christian Home,” by Rev. John 
Williams (Cardiff), Mrs. John Pugh, 
Rev. W. G. Owen (Beaumaris), Rev. 
J. D. Evans (Towyn), Mr. Joseph 
Merriman (Pembroke Dock); “Presby- 
terianism in relation to the National 
Life of Wales,” by Mr. J. R Davies, 
J.P. (Menai Bridge), Rev. W. Hinton 
Jones (Shrewsbury), Professor W. L. 
Jones (Bangor), Rev. John Hughes, 
M.A. (Liverpool), Rev. J. G. Davies 
(Newport), Professor Ellis Edwards, 
M.A., and Dr. Denney; “Communion 
Address,” Rev. Rees Davies, Talgarth ; 
“The Cardinal Principles of Protes- 
tantism,” by Rev. John Hughes, M.A. 
(Liverpool), Prof. J. Young Evans(Tre- 
vecca), Vice-Principal Edwin Williams, 
Rev. E. P. Jones, B.A. (Bangor), Rev. 
Christmas J. Lewis (Barry), Dr. J. 
Lewis Hughes (Dowlais); “The 
Missions,” by Mr. W. Evans, J.P. 
(President), Rev. W. W. Williams 
(Cardiff). Rev. R. J. Williams 
(Festiniog), Rev. R. R. Roberts (Aber- 
dare), Rev. Dr. Roberts (Khasia). 
Conference Preachers,— Rev. Professor 
James Denney, D.D. (Glasgow), and 
Rev. Ellis Edwards, M.A. (Vice-Prin- 
cipal of Bala College). 


Sept. 21, 22, and 23,1898, at Livers 
pool. Presideut,—Rey. E. Williams, 
M.A., Vice-Principal of Trevecca 
College. Secretary,—Rev. R. Williams, 
Rhosllanerchrugog. Subjects,—* The 
Doctrine of Sin,’ by Revs. John 
Roberts (Wrexham), D. M. Rees (Tre- 
degar), J. C. Davies, M.A. (Holywell) ; 
“Christian Culture——Private and 
Public,” by Rev. David Jones (Car- 
diff), Mrs. Thomas Powell (Penarth), 
Revs. D. D. Williams (Oswestry), John 
Meredith (Rossett), Messrs. W. Foxe 
Davies (Bomere Heath), and W. Price 
Jones (Denbigh), “The Social Teaching 
of Jesus in respect of Gambling,” by 
Mr. Augustus Lewis (Chairman), and 
the Rev. J. Rhys Davies (Swansea) ; 
“ Wealth and Poverty,” by Rev. Dr. 
R. Owen Morris, M.A., Birkenhead ; 
“Sobriety and Purity,” by Rev. John 
Pugh, Cardiff. Communion Address, 
by Rev. George Bancroft, Saunde:s- 
foot. ‘“ Denominational Loyalty and 
how to promote it,” by Messrs. Peter 
Roberts, J.P. (St. Asaph), D. Maurice 
Jones (Carmarthen), and Rey. 
Benjamin Lewis (Tenby); “ Forward 
Movement,” by Mrs. Ray, Wrexham; 
“Home Mission,” by the Rev. Thomas 
Roberts, Bethesda ; “Foreign Mission,” 
by Miss Elizabeth Williams and Rev. 
J. Pengwern Jones, Sylhet, India. 
Conference Preachers,—Rev. G. C. 
Lorimer, Lu.D., D.D., Boston, U.S. and 
Rev. Richard Hughes, B.A., Aberyst- 
wyth. 


September 19, 20, and 21, 1899, at 
Abergavenny. President,—Rev. Ellis 
Edwards, M.A., Vice-Principal of Bala 
College. Sipe reo J. M. 
Saunders, M.A., Swansea. Subjects,— 
“The Doctrine of Saer ifice,” by Revs. 
J. M. Jones, B.A. (Merthyr), R. J. Rees, 
M.A. (Cardiff), G. Parry Williams, 
B.A. (Trevecea College), J. M. 
Saunders. M.A. (Swansea), W. Evans, 
M.A. (Pembroke Dock), and D. Lloyd 
Jones, M.A. (Llandinam); “ Our Church 
and the Young People,” by the Revs. 
Richard Jones (Wiston), R. Williams 
(Rhos), R. G. Jones (Egremont), John 
Hughes (Holyhead and the President ; 
« Obristian Character,” by Mr. H. D. 
Davies (Chairman,—Penarth), Rev. O. 


© B.D. 
| John 
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| D. Jones (Liverpool), Mr. Morgan 


Thomas (Cardiff), Revs. H. Barrow 


| Williams and Principal Prys, M.A. ; 


“Church Membership,—Its privileges 
and responsibilities,’ by the Revs. J. 


| C. Thomas, Hoylake, and J. W. 
| Matthews, Rhondda Valley. 


Com- 
munion Address by Rev. A. Connell, 
“ Forward Movement,” by Rev. 
Williams, Newport, Mon. ; 
“Home Missions,” by Rev. J. Glyn 
Davies, Newport, Mon.; “Foreign 


| Missions,” by Rev. A. Connell, B.A., 
| B.D. Conference Preachers,— Rev. 
| Alexander Connell, B.A., B.D., London, 
| and Rev. 

| Llandinam. 


D. Lloyd Jones, M.A., 


October 16, 17, and 18, 1900, at 


| Llandudno. President,—Alderman J. 
| Jones Griffiths, Penygraig, Rhondda 
| Valley. Secretary—Rev. W. Wynn 
| Davies, Liverpool. 
| Christology of the Old Testament,” 


Subjects,—* The 


by Revs. J. O. Thomas, M.A. (Menai 
Bridge), J. S. Roose, B.A., R. Morris, 
Mess bP. thomas Gray, C7: 
Astley, M.A., and Mr. Robt. Sauvage 
(Wrexham); “Church Praise,” by 
Professor E. H. Harding, Mus. Bac. 
(Bangor), Messrs. J. Morgan (Cardiff), 


_ P. W. Jones (Newtown), R. D. Evans 


| MP. 
J. Jenkins, Newport, Mon. ; 


(Birkenhead), T. A. Davies (Coedway), 
and — Gaudin, M.A. (Carnarvon); 
“The Teaching of Jesus,” by Messrs. 
Augustus Lewis (Swansea), James 
Prince, C.C. (Connah’s Quay), and 
Benjamin Williams (Llandudno) ; 
Chairman—J. Herbert Roberts, Esq., 
“On the Sabbath,” by Rev. A. 
“c On 
Sobriety,” by Rev. Thomas Jones, 
Rhostyllen; “On Honesty,” by Rev. 


| J. M. Jones, Merthyr Tydvil; “The 


Sanctification of the Believer,” by 


: Revs. J. M. Saunders, M.A.(Swansea), 
_ Thomas Bowen (Dowlais), E. Myrddin 


Rees (Pwllheli). Communion Address, 
—Rev. Benjamin Lewis, Tenby; 
“The Twentieth Century Fund and 
its Objects,” by Alderman J. Jones- 
Griffiths, Chairman, Revs. W. Wynn 
Davies (Liverpool), Griffith Ellis, M.A. 
(Bootle), Mr. Hy. Lewis, J.P. (Bangor), 
and Rey. William James, B,A., D,D, 


(Manchester). Conference Preachers,— 
Revs. R. J. Rees, M.A., Cardiff, and 
William Watson, M.A., Birkenhead. 


September 24, 25 and 26, 1901, at 
Merthyr Tydfil. President,—J. R. 
Davies, Esq., M.A., J.P., Menai Bridge. 
Seeretary,—Rey. Maurice Griffiths, 
M.A., Llanelly.  Subjects,--“ Calvin- 
ism,” by Revs. R. Morris, M.A., B.D. 
(Dolgelley), W. W. Lewis (Carmar- 
then), and Dr. Forsyth; “ The Sunday 
School,—(a) Its Subject Matter,” by 
Professor W. Jenkin Jones, M.A. 
(Aberystwyth), Mr. T. C. Thomas 
(Bedlinog),and Mr E. Evans (Llanelly); 
(b) “Its Methods,” by Mr. Edgar W. 
Jones, M.A. (Barry), Revs. W. Lewis 
(Pontypridd), D. T. Morgan, Mr. J. 
Jones (Chester), and Miss Evans 
(Dowlais); “The Church and Social 
Problems,” by Keir Hardie, Esq., M.P., 
Chairman; “The Drink Traffic,” by 
Rev. T. G. Owen, M.A., Liverpool; 
“The Industrial Problem,” by Rev. J. 
Glyn Davies, Newport, Mon.; “The 
Church and Amusements,” by Rev. 
H. Barrow Williams, Llandudno; 
“The Mutual Edification of Believers,” 
by Revs. Rees Davies (Talgarth), E. 
R. Harris (Aberavon), M. J. Mills 
(Rhayader), Evangelists Laybourne 
and Jackson, Revs. E. M. Edwards, 
Professor Young Evans,Joseph Evans, 
and Mr. Jacob Jones (Rhyl). Com- 
munion Address,—Rev. John Pugh, 
D.D. “Missions,” (a), Foreign, by Rev. 
Dr. Griffiths, India; (b) Home, by 
Rev. John Williams, B.A., Dolgelley, 
and Rev. Seth Joshua, Cardiff. Con- 
ference Preachers,—Reyv. Principal, P. 
T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D., Hackney 
College, and Rev. Principal Owen 
Prys, M.A., Trevecca College. 


September 24, 25 and 26, 1902, at 
Wrexham. President,—Rev. Principal 
Owen Prys, M.A., Trevecca College. 
Secretary,—Rev. E. P. Jones, B.A., 
Bangor. Subjects,—‘ Christian Mys- 
ticism,” by Revs. W. Hobley (Bont- 
newydd), R. R. Roberts, B.A. (Cardiff), 
Owen Matthias (Coedpoeth , Ellis 
Edwards, M.A. (Bala), and Griffith 
Ellis, M.A, (Bootle) ; “The Church in 
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Relation to the Growth of Indiffer- 
ence,” by Revs. J.H. Owen (Pembroke), 
J. L. Jenkins (Cadoxton), and Evan 
Evans (Ardleen); “Our Chureh—(a) 
The Inspiration of its Past,” by Rey. 
J. E. Hughes, M.A., Carnarvon; (b) 
“The Needs of the Present Day,” by 
Rey. A.Wynne Thomas, Aberystwyth ; 
(c) “Our Work for the Future,” by 
Rev. J. Glyn Davies, Newport, Mor. ; 
“The condition of Christ’s. presence 
among His people,—in My Name,’— 
(Matthew xviii. 20), by Rev. W. Evans, 
M.A. (Pembroke Dock), Chairman, 
Mr. Augustus Lewis (Swansea), Rev. 
John Hughes, M.A. (Liverpool), Mr. 
O. Robyns Owen, Mr. Edwin Reece 
(Cardiff), Rev. W. Mendus (Haverford- 
west). Communion Address,—Rev. 
Professor Hugh Williams, M.A., Bala. 
“Foreign Mission,” by J. Herbert 
Lewis, Esq., M.P., Chairman, and 
Rev. Dr. Griffiths, India; “ Home 
Missions,” by Rev. W. Wynn Davies, 
Liverpool; “ Forward Movement,” by 
Rey. J. Morgan Jones, Cardiff. 


September 15, 16, and 17, 1903, at 
Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. President, 
—Rev. D. Lloyd Jones, M.A. Llan- 
dinam. Secretary,—J. Morgan Jones, 
M.A., Merthyr Tydfil. Subjects,— 
“ Justification by Faith,” by Revs. R. 
R. Williams, M.A. (Towyn), John 
Owen (Mold), W. W. Lewis (Carmar- 
then), W. Jenkins, M.A. (St. David’s), 
and Rev. Lloyd Jones, M.A. (Llan- 
dinam ; “The Young People,” by Revs. 
Principal Prys, M.A., E. Rowlands 
(Crickhowell), R. J. Rees, M.A. (Aber- 
ystwyth), and W. M. Jenkins (Kkasia) ; 
“His delight is in the Law of the 
Lord,” by Mr Lester Mills (Llanidloes), 
Revs. W. Jenkins, M.A., R. Jones 
(Mancott), R. G. Jones(Egremont), and 
W. T. Griffiths (Newport, Mon.) Com- 
munion Service addressed by Rev. 
J. Verrier Jones, Rhyl, “ How to 
Cultivate in our Churches,” (a) 
“ Spirituality,” by Rev. J. H. Davies, 
Ewloe Green ; (b) “ Activity,” by Rev. 
David Hughes, M.A., Carnarvon ; (c) 
“ Intelligence,” by Mr. J. Trevor Owen, 
M.A. (Swansea), and Rev. T. G. Owen, 
M.A, (Liverpool); “The Gospel and 


the problems of Town Life,” by Mr. 
Timothy Davies, C.C. (London), Chair- 
man, Rev. R. G. Jones (Egremont), 
Mr. Evan Evans (Aberystwyth). 
Conference Preachers,—Rev. James 
Baillie (Cardiff), and Rev. R. R. 
Roberts, B.A. (Cardiff). 


September 20, 21, and 22, 1904, 
at Pwllheli. President—Augustus 
Lewis, Esq., H.M. Inspector, Man- 
chester. Secretary,—Rev. John 
Roberts, Wrexham. Subjects,—“ The 
Message of the Bible: What makes 
it Authoritative?” by Professor 
Stevenson, M.A., B.D. (Bala, Rev. J. 
Morgan Jones, M.A. (Merthyr , Rev. 
Maurice Griffiths, M.A. (Llanelly) ; 
“(Qonscience in Creed and Conduct,” 
by Rev. E.Armstrong Ebbow Vale), 
Mr. W. R. Evans, LL.B. (Ruthin), 
Rev. J. Owen Thomas, M.A. (Menai 
Bridge), Mr. Henry Lewis, J.P. 
(Bangor), Rev. D. J. Williams, B.A. 
(Montgomery , and Rev. D. Lloyd 
Jones, M.A.; “Free Chureh Prin- 
ciples,” by the President (Mr. 
Augustus Lewis), Rev. A. W. Thomas, 
M.A. (Aberystwyth), Rev. J. M. 
Saunders, M.A. (Swansea), Rev. 
James Travis (Chester) ; “ Honouring 
Christ,” by Rev. E. Parry, M.A. 
(Newtown), Rev. H. G. Howell (Car- 
diff), Rev. Lewis James (Builth), Mr. 
D. Richards (Penygraig), and Rev. D. 
D. Lloyd Jones, M.A. Communion 
Address,—Rev. John Williams, Cardiff. 
“The Young People,” by Mr Henry 
Lewis, J.P., Bangor (Chairman), Rev. 
E. R. Harris (Aberavon), Mr. H. H. 
Meyler, M.A. (Machynlleth), and Rev. 
J. D. Evans, M.A. (Liverpool). 


September, 1905, at Penarth. 
President Elect,—Rev. Joseph Evans, 
Denbigh. Secretaries,—Rev. G. Parry 
Williams, M.A., Pontypridd, and 
Rev. J. H. Davies, Ewloe Green, 
Hawarden. 


Reference ought to be made to the 
Official Conference Report issued by 
the Executive Committee after the 
meetings at Chester. 
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The first Report printed was in 
1888. ‘The Secretary” of the South 
Wales Conference at the time struck 
a bargain with the late Mr. Edwin 
Poole, Brecon County Times office, 
Brecon, for the printing of a Report 
for the Brecon Conference proceedings. 
The terms were,—a report of 48 
pages, no cover, sold at 3d. each, the 
Secretary becoming personally respon- 
sible for a sale to the amount of £10. 
Fortunately for the official, the num- 
Ler issued was sold out. 

The following year—being the 
united gathering—Mr. W. Jones, 
Newport, nobly undertook the respon- 
sibility of publishing a report, which 
was done in a creditable manner, but 
it is feared, at financial loss. 

In 1890, a firm of printers in Car- 
marthen reprinted what had appeared 
in the Welshman, together with some 
additions, selling the same at 3d. each. 

Reports of the Liverpool and 
Newport Conferences were prepared, 
printed and published by the Welsh 
National Press Co., Carnarvon, upon 
the guarantee of the sale of 3,000 
copies per issue. 

It was still felt by those interested 
in the Conference that we ought to 
publish a report ourselves. At last 
the attempt was made and success- 
fully carried out after the Chester 
Conference in 1894. 

A full report of all the proceedings 
of the Chester Conference, together 
with 36 portraits and illustrations, 
and a large presentation sheet, was 
published. and sold at 6d. per copy. 
About 4,000 copies were sold, yielding 
a net protit to the Conference of over 
£20. 

It is now universally-acknowledged 
that the Conference has come to stay, 
also that it has already been of great 
service to the churches. Every Eng- 
lish Church, however small, has been 
recognized and made to feel that it is 
a part of a strong and influential 
body. Ministers of a retiring disposi- 
tion, who kept aloof from Connexional 
gatherings, and, indeed, who were by 
the nature of things in our midst, 
overlooked,—these have been sought, 


found, and brought into touch with 
the Denomination. Moreover, the 
English movement, in its object, 
claims, and future prospects, has 
been brought before the public and 
especially the Welsh Section of our 
Church, in such a manner as to secure 
greater sympathy and fuller recog- 
nition of the meritorious work we 
have in hand. 

The Conference, in all its gatherings, 
has kept in view the two things con- 
cerning man, which the late Rey. 
Principal D. C. Davies, M.A., spoke of 
at the Brecon Conference, viz.,— 
“That man is a sinner,” and that the 
“sinner is a man, and as such is an | 
object of teaching.” Doctrinal and 
practical subjects, founded upon 
Scriptural passages, have been studied 
and discussed. Prayer meetings have 
been held, and the Ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper celebrated. Also social 
gatherings have been introduced in 
the form of receptions, breakfasts, 
and teas, all of which have brought 
Ministers, Elders, and Members into 
closer contact with and better know- 
ledge of one another. More charitable 
feelings, deeper love, and a wider 
sympathy in each other's efforts, 
failures, or success, have been the 
well-known results. 

No Pastor or Church at the present 
day have any occasion to feel that they 
are isolated, or overlooked by the 
brethren. They have every facility to 
come into touch with the Denomina- 
tion, and to enter into that warm and 
loving bond of union fostered by the 
Conference gatherings. Every year it 
is felt that the English Section, in its 
officers and members, are becoming 
more and more knitted together and 
gradually forming itself into a phalanx 
of immense power in resisting the 
inrush of evil forces anent the change 
of language. 

The Lord has manifestly blessed and 
owned the Conference from its first 
going forth unto the present time, and 
may He ever remain with us, and for 
us, whilst we labour andstrivethat His 
“Kingdom may come, and His will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 
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Revivals in Wales. 


VER since the mighty spiritual 
upheaval through Harris 


and Rowlands, the Princi- 
pality of Wales has been favoured of 
God with many other visitations and 
remarkable demonstrations of the 
agencies of His Spirit. In fact, the 
land has been visited periodically 
with a spring-tide of religious influ- 
ences, by means of which, the churches 
have been refreshed, Zion comforted, 
and many a solitary and barren place 
made like the garden of the Lord. 

A brief record of some of. these 
“special Revivals” may be of interest 
and service to our readers. It may 
also help to expand our views of “the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God, and. His past 
finding out ways!” in His faithful 
and regular remembrance of poor 
Wales. How richly He hath blessed 
the “Land of our Fathers” during the 
past two centuries. Oh! let us praise 
Him! Praise Him!! Praise Him!!! 


THE Home REVIVAL. 


As the great movement through 
the preaching of Daniel Rowlands 
was beginning to wane, a mighty 
impetus was given to it by a sudden 
awakening of interest in religion at 
the homes of the people. This com- 
menced at Llangeitho, and passed on 
to many other localities. The Divine 
power was being felt, not so much in 
the places of worship and at public 
divine services, as in the home, on 
the hearth, and amongst the families. 
It seemed almost like a backward 
movement to the days of the. patri- 
archs, when they and their households 


worshipped the Lord under their own 
vines and fig-trees. This feature of 
the revival was an important factor 
in making the country worthy of the 
epithet,—“ Religious Wales.” 


REVIVAL THROUGH SONG. 


When Williams of Pantycelyn 
commenced to sing his songs, hymns 
and elegies, it soon became evident 
that a new agency for good had been 
introduced by the Holy Spirit. The 
singing of the hymns created quite a 
sensation amongst the people, par- 
ticularly so when the hymn was wed 
to a well-known tune much in evi- 
dence at the feasts, wakes, fairs and 
drink-shops. It is said of Luther 
that he “took the popular music of 
the day,—ballads, glees and national 
airs,—and put sacred words to them, 
because he didn’t see why the devil 
should have all the good music.” In 
this the Welsh Reformer followed 
the good example set before him by 
the German Reformer, and thereby 
he rcached thousands of people other- 
wise untouched, and brought them 
under the spell and power of Gospel 
truths. 


REVIVAL AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


In the heart of a wild and moun- 
tainous district near the bridle-path 
which leads from Llanwrtyd Wells 
to Tregaron, about twenty miles 
from the former, there is a chapel, 
well-attended by farmers and shep- 
herds, some from a distance of even 
eight miles. 

The church in this remote region 
was formed about the year 1747, 


In the year 1779 a great revival 
commenced in this secluded spot by 
means of the preaching of an illiterate 
exhorter named Jack Edward Watkin. 

So mighty and powerful was this 
awakening that Daniel Rowlands 
resolved to visit the place and see 
what was being done. Having seen 
and being favourably impressed he 
said of it,— 

“Tr IS A HEATH FIRE AND WILL 

SPREAD ABROAD.” 

His prophecy became true. The fire 
did spread throughout North and 
South Wales. The Churches became 
ablaze, and thousands of souls perish- 
ing in the coldness of indifference and 
sin were drawn in by the warmth and 
heat of the people of the Lord. 


REVIVAL AT BALA IN 1791. 


We have no details as to the initial 
stages of the Revival at Bala. It 
may have arisen through the preach- 
ing and arduous labours of the Rev. 
Thomas Charles, more especially his 
labours on behalf of the young, by 
teaching them to read the Bible, and 
catechising them in Scriptural truths. 
The people thereby became familiar 
with the Word of God, and by means 
of that Word the fire of the Revival 
was kindled by the Holy Spirit. 

This is how Mr. Charles speaks of 
it. We quote from the Historical 
sketch of the Presbyterian Church of 
Wales, by Rev. William Williams 
Swansea,—“ Here, at Bala, we have 
been blessed with a great, mighty and 
glorious outpouring of the Spirit upon 
the congregation, and especially upon 
the children and young people. Scores 
of the wildest and most thoughtless 
young men and women have been 
converted. If the Lord will please to 
continue to work as He has done for 
some weeks past the kingdom of the 
devil will be in ruins. ‘Go onward! 
Go onward Thcu King of Glory!’ is 
the earnest prayer of my soul day 
and night. 

“T would not have died without 
seeing what I have lately seen. No, 
not for the whole world.” 


r 
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THE REVIVAL OF BEDDGELERT, 
1817—1818. 

A great and blessed awakening took 
place at Beddgelert (Gelert’s Grave) 
in the vicinity of Snowdon about 
1818. 

Soon after the commencement of 
the new year an unusual influence 
was being felt at the services in the 
Welsh Presbyterian Church at Bedd- 
gelert. One Sabbath afternoon, as a 
class of girls was reading the closing 
chapters of John’s Gospel, they were 
so deeply impressed by the narrative 
that one by one, both pupils and 
teacher, were bathed in tears. At 
the close of the school one brother 
delivered a short address, in which 
he advised the young people to 
beware of being allured into sin at 
the forthcoming fair to be held in the 
district. In speaking, he seemed as 
one possessed,—he waxed eloquent in 
his quotation of a verse out of a 
Welsh hymn, in which was the line, 
“The firmer hold is above.” 

Resting, as it were, upon the word 
“above,” he proceeded thus,— 

‘*Tt is from above that everything we receive 
comes to us, 

The light comes from above, and the heat and 

the rain, 

The blessings of salvation came to the world 

from above, : 

It is from on high that God povrs His Spirit, 

There is hope for the hardened sinners of 

Beddgelert, above. 

It is dark here, it is light above, 

It is feeble here. it is mighty above, above, 

above.” 

It was felt by all that the Holy 
Spirit was indeed present, and filling 
the place with His power and glory. 
Young and old departed in silence, 
having their souls full of awe and 
holy fear. 

That same Sunday evening, whilst 
an exhorter, named Richard Williams, 
was preaching in the kitchen of a 
farmhouse in the neighbourhood, the 
prepared discourse was taken out of 
his mind, and he felt as if one “was 
speaking through him.” The thoughts 
presented before him were so refresh- 
ing, and the words used so forcible, 
that the attention of everyone was 
arrested. The most thoughtless was 
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subdued, and great fear fell upon all, 
insomuch that they had no heart or 
voice even to close the service with 
the singing of a hymn. 

The usual week-day Church meet- 
ing was held one morning that week. 
When the appointed hour for the 
meeting was near, two of the officers 
went to the Chapel-house to wait 
the arrival of the members. After 
waiting longer than usual and no sign 
of the people coming, one of them 
looked into the chapel and to his 
astonishment saw the place well-filled 
with hearers. He hastened to tell 
his fellow officer, and they surmised 
that the people had come by mistake 
to hear a sermon. But they soon 
found it to be otherwise, and that the 
crowd gathered had come not in quest 
of a sermon, but rather seeking the 
salvation of their lost souls. 

At the singing of a well-known 
hymn the floodgates were thrown 
open, and a mighty rush of pent-up 
feelings as seen and heard flowing 
along majestically along the channels 
of prayer, praise, thanksgiving, 
groans, sighs, and tears, many. 

The service was thus sustained 
through the whole day, and on to a 
late hour of the night. A Spiritual 
Revival had come from God, and 
many parts of the country were soon 
ablaze with its holy fire——men and 
women were full of the Holy Ghost, 
SINGING AND LEAPING AND PRAISING 
Gop. 


REVIVAL AT DOLYDDELEN. 

Williams of Wern was preaching 
upon one occasion at Dolyddelen. His 
subject being the work of the Holy 
Spirit. In his sermon he advised the 
people to hold prayer meetings from 
house to house throughout the parish. 

One old lady who heard his words, 
—although not a church member,— 
bought two candles ready to welcome 
the prayer meeting to her house. 
Weeks, months, and one year passed 
and no cottage prayer meetings held. 
One day the old lady met the deacon 
and asked him when they were going 
to carry out the advice of the preacher, 


as she had bought candles and waited 
months for the meeting at her house. 
Thus reminded of the good advice 
long ago, the deacon related the story 
that same night at the Church 
Meeting. The brethren being thus 
reminded of their duty, made im- 
mediate arrangements to conduct 
meetings for prayer at every house. 
Great was the success and much 
power was felt at the gatherings. 
Furthermore, some of the young people 
crossed the mountain to Beddgelert 
and brought back someof the fire which 
had been kindled there, so that in a 
very short time the whole parish of 
Dolyddelen was filled with the 
mighty power of God’s spirit. Scores 
and even hundreds were converted to 
Christ, and of the number several 
became in later years worthy and 
popular ministers of the Gospel. 


REVIVAL OF 1829. 


The inspiring influence of this 
revival was confined almost entirely 
to South Wales. 

The Counties of Pembroke, Car- 
digan, Carmarthen, Glamorgan, and 
Monmouth were the ones specially 
blessed. in 1829. The power of God 
was felt amongst them in a marvellous 
degree, and great, yea, very great, was 
the spiritual harvest which followed. 
One Church in Carmarthenshire 
known by the name of Capel Isaac 
(Isaac’s Chapel’ had its roll of member- 
ship increased from 60 to over 300. 

There were also added to the Church 
at Llanddeusant about 250 new mem- 
bers, and throughout the whole parish 
there was hardly one house where 
family prayers were not conducted 
regularly. 

The people were wont to break out 
in prayer and praise whilst following 
their daily avocations, and oft-times 
the whole locality would reverberate 
with the sound of thanksgiving and 
melody unto the Lord. 

The year 1829 was a Jubilee year 
in the History of Religion in South 
Wales. 
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THE REVIVAL OF EIFIONYDD. 


The great plague broke out in Asia 
in 1831. It soon made its way through 
Russia and Germany into Enyland, 
even in Wales its ravages were fearful. 
A day of universal fasting and prayer 
was fixed upon, and the Chapels and 
Churches were crowded. All the 
people of the land were in terror, and 
in their distress they called upon the 
Lord to stay the hand of this deadly 
enemy. 

In August of the same year Synod 
Meetings were held at Pwllheli when 
the Rev. John Elias preached an ex- 
ceptionally powerful sermon from the 
words in Psalm lxvui. 1—“Let 
God arise, let His enemies be scattered: 
let them also that hate Him, flee before 
Him.” 

During his discourse he gave a 
graphic picture of the religious state 
of the country in those days. “The 
inhabitants of Zion were at ease, yea 
even slumbering, thereby allowing the 
sins of the age to run into it likea 
flood. Theenemy,—the devil,—sowing 
tares, and doing his best to submerge 
the good and pure in the bog of 
iniquity and pollution. Alas! how 
dark and dreary all things appeared. 
Zion was without her God.” Then 
after a short pause the preacher looked 
up and with a voice which thrilled his 
audience he repeated the text as a 
prayer,—‘ Let God arise, &c.” That 
prayer was instantaneously answered, 
God did arise and scattered His 
enemies. He was lifted up before the 
eyes of the huge gathering in that 
one service, and from that day for 
over a year, he rode triumphantly 
through the county capturing 
thousands of those who were formerly 
His enemies. 


REVIVAL OF 1840. 


This movement proceeded in the 
wake of a Temperance revival which 
commenced in America, and having 
reached our shores gave a mighty 
impetus to the cause of total abstinence 
in the land. 


The crowds who signed the pledge 
and forsook their evil ways of drink- 
ing and carousing, turned their faces 
to God and His house. Hre long it 
was felt that some silent power was 
at work, inducing them to become 
not only teetotallers but also believers 
in and followers of Jesus Christ. 
Above two thousand souls were added 
to one denomination in one County, 
viz.,—Merioneth. 

This revival was remarkable for 
the fewness of cases of discipline and 
expulsion in subsequent years, con- 
sequent upon the addition of thousands 
of converts to the Churches. 


THE REVIVAL IN MONTGOMERYSHIRE, 
1851. 


The story of a revival which broke 
out in a remote corner of Mont- 
gomeryshire is associated with a 
prayer meeting and some mysterious 
singing in the air. The religious 
friends of the place had heard so 
much about revivals elsewhere, that 
they felt a deep longing for the same 
in their own locality. After some 
hesitation and fear they resolved to 
hold meetings for prayer, to seek the 
Lord and His strength. One week 
of such gatherings passed without 
the least sign of a blessing. No sin- 
ners were converted and no special 
power manifest at the services. Mon- 
day and Tuesday of the second week 
passed in like manner. As the few 
faithful ones who had met on Tues- 
day evening were wending their 
way homewards, depressed and 
discouraged, their attention was 
suddenly drawn to some very 
beautiful singing. It seemed as if 
the sound proceeded from the sky, 
and even from above the chapel 
which they had recently left. On 
the morrow it was ascertained that 
others in the district heard the same 
singing, even some had been drawn 
out of their houses, about 11 p.m., to 
listen to what they thought must be 
the melody of angels. 

The next night, when the brethren 
met at the chapel, a few more people 
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had come together, and aJmost at the 
opening of the service the Holy Ghost 
descended mightily upon them. ‘This 
proved to be the dawn of a great 
revival day in the neighbourhood. 
People flocked from all parts to the 
services, young and old, male and 
female, readily and fervently took 
part in the worship of God, either by 
reading, singing, praying or speaking. 
The meetings were ordered and 
governed solely by the Holy Ghost. 
“ And the Lord added to the church 
daily such as should be saved.” 


THE REVIVAL OF 1859 AND 1860. 

The whole of Wales felt the quick- 
ening touch of this revival. It passed 
through the country like a prairie 
fire, consuming all dross and sin on 
its course. This revival commenced 
on the other side of the Atlantic, at a 
prayer meeting which was followed 
by a mighty awakening, the net result 
of which, was the conversion of over 
600,000 souls. 

A young Wesleyan minister named 
H. R. Jones, returned from America 
full of the revival spirit, to his native 
home, Ysbytty Ystwyth, about 12 
miles inland from Aberystwyth. 
This good brother, full of zeal and 
fire, preached and talked to the 
people, urging upon the churches to 
wait upon God for an awakening. 

A local minister with the Welsh 
Presbyterians,—Rev. David Morgan, 
—came in contact with this young 
preacher, and they had many a sweet 
communion and intercourse together 
relative to the state of religion in the 
country, and the great need of doing 
something to bring about a change. 
“T believe,” said Mr. Morgan, “that 
it would be no harm, and say the 
least, if we did our best to arouse the 
country, and conduct prayer meetings, 
even if after all none but man were 
in the whole thing.” “No it would 
not,” replied Mr. Jones, “ but you try 
it,—and it will not be long ere God 
will be there with you.” 

A fair trial of the means suggested 
was made, and God in very deed 
heard the cry of His people. Showers 


of blessings descended upon them. 
Meetings for prayer and praise were 
held in various localities, and the said 
two brethren delivered short but 
most appropriate and telling addresses 
at the same. What they said and the 
way they said it seemed different to 
usual, and the people soon came to 
understand that these men’s lips had — 
been touched by “a live coal from 
off the altar,’ and that the Holy 
Spirit had endued them with power 
to become like Paul and Silas, 
“Servants of the Most High God 
which showed unto the pecple the 
way of salvation.” The first large 
town in which the power of God 
unto salvation was felt was Aber- 
ystwyth. Mr. Morgan was preaching 
at one of the chapels, and was accom- 
panied by the special influence of the 
Spirit of the Lord. The other chapels 
were soon affected and the whole 
town was ere long subdued and 
brought to the feet of Jesus. No less 
than 8,000 converts were accounted 
for in the County of Cardigan 
alone. Many public-houses in various 
localities were closed, and sin seemed 
to die out of the land. In this 
manner and with similar if not more 
marvellous results Mr. Morgan visited 
the counties, towns, and villages of 
Wales. An exceedingly rich religious 
harvest was one result of this revival. 
The spiritual atmosphere of the 
churches and mission rooms was 
changed. There were in them a 
warmth, tenderness, and an unction 
which betokened a nearness to God, 
In an unmistakable way the words 
of Jacob were realized,—* Surely the 
Lord is in this place! How dreadful 
is this place! This is none other but 
the house of God, and this is the gate 
of heaven.” 

It is computed that the number of 
converts in 1859 was 50,000, and that 
the addition to the churches during 
the whole period of the revival was 
over 80,000 souls. Even to this day 
scores and even hundreds, if not 
thousands of ministers, elders, and 
officers, etc., are being referred to 
as the children of the ’59 and ’60 
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Revival. And in truth they are 
bonny and robust children, reflecting 
great credit on their fathers in Christ. 


THE REVIVAL OF 1904 AND 1905. 


To trace this mighty awakening 
from its human origin is not an easy 
task, neither is it a pleasing one. So 
much has been said and _ written, 
bearing upon the individuals who are 
supposed to have been used by the 
Spirit of the Lord to bring about this 
almost unique revival, that we find 
it advisable to turn our eyes from the 
human side and behold this great 
work as “not of men, neither by man, 
but by Jesus Christ and God the 
Father.” This we know will please 
and gratify those revivalists who are 
to-day in the field of labour, and 
whose efforts God hath so signally 
blessed to the saving of souls. 

The present movement was partly 
inaugurated some years ago,—the 
work of the “Forward Movement” 
and of the “Simultaneous Mission,” 
had been in Wales like “the voice of 
one in the wilderness, crying prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make His 
paths straight.” These missions, to- 
gether with the numerous special 
evangelistic services held in tbe 
various churches of the land, had 
been the means of deepening the 
spiritual life of many church mem- 
bers, and also had created an unrest 
in the minds and hearts of thousands 
of adherents. Our congregations re- 
sembled the vision which Ezekiel 
saw in the open valley. “The sinews 
of the flesh came upon them, and the 
skin covered them above; but there 
was no breath in them.” Whereas 
by to-day the breath has come from 
the four winds and breathed upon 
those slain, “and they live, and stand 
up upon their feet, an exceeding great 
army,’ —80,000 strong. 

The first outward and visible signs 
of the special manifestation of God’s 
power to save seems to have taken 
place in the month of February, 1904, 
at New Quay, Cardiganshire. God 
began to move at a young people’s 


weekly prayer meeting. As upon 
one occasion the members were invited 
and urged to bear public testimony 
to what the Lord had done for their 
souls, one of the number,—a young 
woman,—stood up, and, with intense 
emotion, said,—“ If no one else will, 
then I must say that J do love Jesus, 
yes, indeed, I do love Jesus.” 

That was the beginning, a small 
beginning. “Behold! how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!” Others 
followed at that same meeting, and 
at subsequent ones, and it has been 
so ever since, not only at New Quay, 
but throughout the land; the people 
feel that they must say, and they do 
say, in speech and song, what Jesus 
has done for them. 

In the succeeding weeks and 
months the said young  people’s 
gathering grew rapidly in its mem- 
bership, power, and influence upon 
the locality. The meetings, held 
regularly, were of a marked character, 
full of spiritual enthusiasm and the 
unction from above. As on the day 
of Pentecost, so on this occasion, 
“when this was noised abroad the 
multitude came together,’—people 
came from afar to see and hear the 
wonderful doings at the Welsh Pres- 
byterian Church, New Quay. 

In addition to this, some of the 
young people went out from New 
Quay into the surrounding districts 
to speak and sing of Jesus and His 
love. 

Amongst the places thus visited by 
them was Newcastle Emlyn, where 
they met a young ministerial student 
of the name of Evan Roberts. This 
meeting seemed in the case of Roberts 
as the falling of a spark in the midst 
of powder, or as the “touching of the 
lips by the live coal from off the 
altar”and the putting of the question,— 
“ Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” 

For a period of thirteen years Mr. 
Evan Roberts had prayed for the 
Holy Spirit, and for ten or eleven 
years he had pleaded with God day 
and night for a Revival of religion. 
At last the answer came. Soon 
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after seeing and hearing the young 
enthusiasts from New Quay, Roberts 
whilst at a meeting and in intense 
wrestling with God, felt himself being 
humbled and bent by the thought 
of God’s wonderful grace in that, “ He 
commendeth His love towards us.” 
As a result of this, “ A wave of peace” 
came over him, and he was filled with 
a burning desire for the salvation of 
souls,—he longed for the opportunity 
to go through Wales to preach the 
love of Christ, and he _ heartily 
ejaculated the prophets words, “ Here 
am J, send me.” 

The b-ginning of November, 1904, 
he is at his home at Loughor, near 
Swansea, conducting a service for the 
young people at which one dozen 
folks professed conversion. Sub- 
sequent meetings followed, and in 
these the power of prayer, and the 
power of the Spirit were specially 
manifested. At these gatherinys 
“prayer succeeded prayer, and song 
followed song, and the hours slipped 
away unconsciously to those praying 
wen and women.” Their hearts 
burned within them, and one said 
they “ were all on fire.” Besides this, 
the irreligious and those who seldom, 
if ever, attended the house of God, 
were drawn as if by an invisible hand 
into the circle of worshippers, and 
were soon moved to unite with heart 
and voice in prayer and praise. One 
woman, under a deep conviction of 
sin, prayed so earnestly for pardon 
that her frail body gave way and she 
fainted. Upon her recovery, and 
when urged to drink a little water, 
she resolutely declined, saying that 
the only thing that she wanted was 
God’s forgiveness. Having ultimately 
found this, she then joined the con- 
gregation in the song of thanksgiving. 
The prayers of the people of God 
were sought on behalf of relatives and 
friends, yea even enemies, and it soon 
became an ordinary occurrence for 
men and women alike to stand up 
and testify publicly of what the 
Lord had done for them. One man 
spoke of a vision he had seen, and a 
voice he had heard when in his room 


alone. How he was thrice com- 
manded to pray; but he felt that he 
could not pray, although he had by 
this fallen upon his knees, wherefore 
the voice then bade him “throw out 
the life-line.” This was instantly 
done and that in a remarkable way. 
As soon as the words had been 
uttered by the speaker, the whole 
throng of people sprang to their feet, 
and with a ring and a volume of 
sound unsurpassed they sang the 
well-known hymn,— 


“« Throw out the Life-line across the dark wave, 
There is a brother whom someone should 
save, 
Somebody’s brother! oh, who then will dare 
To throw out the Life-line, his peril to share ? 
Throw out the Life-line ! 
Throw out the Life-line ! 
Someone is drifting away ; 
Throw out the Life-line! 
Throw out the Life-line ! 
Someone is sinking to-day.”’ 


Having been the means in God's 
hands of creating a great stir and 
leading many souls to Christ at 
Loughor, Mr. Evan Roberts was led 
in a simple yet marvellous way, to 
begin an evangelistic campaign which 
is unparalleled in the religious history 
of Wales since the days of Howell 
Harris. 

The officers of a Welsh Presbyterian 
Church at Trecynon, Aberdare, Glamor- 
ganshire, received an intimation that 
the minister who was planned to 


occupy their pulpit on Sunday, 
November 138, was unable to fulfil his 
engagement. Another ministerial 


brother was asked to undertake the 
duties but was already engaged else- 
where. At this juncture the Pastor, 
having heard of Mr. Evan Roberts’s 
doings at Loughor, suggested that he 
should be invited to conduct the 
services at Bryn Sion on the said 
Sabbath. The invitation was for- 
warded and accepted, a promise given 
that he would without fail be at the 
Chapel in time for the service Sunday 
morning. 

True to his word, Mr. Evan Roberts 
and a few young women helpers 
arrived at Trecynon in good time,— 
services were conducted throughout 
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the whole of Sunday, and also Monday 
and Tuesday. These services extended 
to the early hours of each morning, 
and were full of religious enthusiasm. 
Men and women prayed with mar- 
vellous fluency and spiritual effect. 
Hymns were sung as in the days of 
yore, with the heart more than with 
the understanding. A sudden re- 
surrection was given to the old hymns 
always in use half a century ago, 
such as— 
“«Send down the Holy Spirit, Lord, 
In our dear Saviour’s name, &c.” 


“« Blessed Jesus march victorious 
With Thy sword fixed at Thy side ; 
Neither earth nor hell can hinder 
The God- Warrior in his ride, &c.”’ 


“ Jesu’s blood can raise the feeble 
As a conqueror to stand ; 
Jesu’s blood is all prevailing 
O’er the mighty of the land : 
Let the breezes 
Blow from Calvary on me.” 


Trans. by Rev. H. Elvet Lewis. 


The whole locality was moved to 
its very depth, yea, even the haunts of 
sin and the dens of vice were disturbed 
and the frequenters thereof captured 
by the message of God’s infinite love. 
All sorts and condition of men attended 
the services,—drunkards and harlots, 
scoffers and profligates, free thinkers 
and infidels—they were arrested, 
humbled and bent by the irresistible 
power of God’s Holy Spirit, and were 
soon heard sueing pitiously for God’s 
mercy and forgiveness. Then by-and- 
bye they were to be seen and heard 
in the throng joyously singing “Praise 
Him, Praise Him, for the love that 
stooped so low.” Up to the present 
time a similar kind of work has been 
going on in scoresof towns and villages 
throughout the Principality. The 
wave of revival is flowing steadily all 
over the land, it has already covered 
well-nigh two hundred and fifty 
localities, and there are every indica- 
tions now that the country will be 
“ filled with the Glory of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea.” 

From November, 1904, to the closing 
days of March, 1905, the labours of 
the Evangelist had been wholly con- 
fined to South Wales. But we are 


pleased to find that the Revival was 
not limited to the South, sparks of 
the fire had reached many districts in 
North Wales,such as Bangor, Bethesda 
and many other towns and villages 
on the coast. 

Rhosllanerchrugog, near Ruabon, 
Wrexham, has been signally blessed 
of God. For many months the 
whole locality has been moved and 
aroused from its religious slumber 
into a state of spiritual fermentation. 
No less than 1,500 converts have been 
registered,—churches have been 
doubled and even trebled in nnmbers, 
—our own English Church being able 
to rejoice in the accession of 100 names 
to its roll of membership. 

On Tuesday, March 28, Mr. Evan 
Roberts for the first time crossed the 
borderland arriving at Birkenhead a 
little after 9 p.m., to fulfil his engage- 
ment amongst the Welsh community 
of Liverpool, the Capital of Wales. 
Great were the preparations made for 
his coming, and great were the ex- 
pectations clustering around the 
advent to the city of one whom the 
Lord delighteth to honour as His 
servant to be “heard” and to be 
“helped” that he “may say to the 
prisoners, go forth; to them that are 
in darkness, show yourselves.” 

The services have been held in the 
various Welsh chapels throughout 
the City, Bootle, Seacombe, and Bir- 
kenhead, each place being over- 
crowded ; and every night many 
have been turned away for want of 
accommodation. 

Those seeking admission began to 
gather around the doors at the 
early hour of 2 pm, and by the 
time of opening the crowd would be 
immense. Then would follow the 
elbowing, struggling, and crusaing 
ordeal, which ended in the collapse 
of many a frail-bodied individual, 
and in the “ doors being shut” against 
a large number of men and women 
now seeking admission in vain. 

Within the closed doors the atmos- 
phere is charged with the heavenly 
breeze, “ the breeze which flows from 
Calvary’s Mount.” 
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The audience, being made up of a 
large percentage of young men and 
maidens, are on the height of expect- 
ancy. They are waiting for someone 
to appear. The time of waiting is 
occupied in singing hymns and in 
prayer. For whom are they waiting ? 
“ For Evan Roberts” is the answer of 
the casual observer. But a more 
careful scrutiny of the eyes and 
countenances of the eager throng will 
immediately convince one that they 
expect someone else. See how they 
look towards the hills from whence 
He is to come, “leaping over the 
mountains, skipping over the hills and 
erying ‘Lo I come.’” Why,—these 
men and women are eager! They are 
intensely anxious, longing for to see 
and hear Him! The prayers, the 
singing, the sighing, the weeping, the 
sobbing, are the expressions of souls 
“ thirsting for God, for the living God.” 

In the prayers there were plain, 
simple petitions, uttered in homely 
and colloquial language, combined 
with an intense fervour and an utter 
forgetfulness of one’sself andsurround- 
ings. They pray as those having 
“entered into Thy closet, and having 
shut Thy door,” seeing no one but 
“Jesus only.” They pray as those 
endued with power to wrestle with 
God, having their eyes fastened on 
the invisible. 

In the praise and thanksgiving they 
were always in good form,—there was 
a real swing and a hwyl in the render- 
ings of those well known verses, such 
as,— 


“« Here’s a Saviour for the lost ones, 
A Physician for the weak ; 
Here is One who loves to pardon 
Sinners who forgiveness seeks ; 
Thanks be to Him, 
Though but dust He cares for us.”’ 


“For you I am praying, for you I am praying, 
I’m praying for you, &c.”’ 


«Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on ; 
The night is dark and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene,—one step enough for me.”’ 


‘* May He who sat when wearied, 
On Jacob’s well one day ; 
While visiting Samaria, 
Now visit us we pray. 

He felt a thirst within Him, 
For saving them of yore ; 
To-day His thirst is craving, 
For saving many more.”’ 


Trans. by Mr. Robert Jones, Rhos. 


And Rev. William Rees’s (Hiraethog) 
grand old hymn,— 
“«This is love vast as the ocean ; 
This is pity like a flood ; 
Jesus Christ, my life to purchase, 
Freely shed his precious blood. 
Who will not His death remember ? 
Who refuse His praise to sing ? 
Love like this demands our homage— 
We will make heaven’s arches ring.”’ 


Trans. by Rev. Dr. Cynddylan Jones. 


The rising and the falling of the 
sound was like that of a great organ 
“pealing forth the anthem of the 
free.” It was an inspiration of the 
highest order to hear the volume of 
praise burst forth from the hearts 
and lips of the Lord’s own, after each 
announcement, “there is one here 
saved.” This was done in the oft- 
repeated refrain,—“ Thanks beto Him, 
though but dust He cares for us.” 

It is evident that many an erring 
soul has been sung into the kingdom 
by the congregation’s whole-hearted 
rendering of words and lines of hymns 
around which there clustered happy 
memories of home and chapel in days 
gone by. 

Mr. Evan Roberts having entered 
the pulpit sat on its left side, placing 
his elbow on the pulpit board, so that 
the right hand might be a resting 
place for the right side of his face. 
His look is a pleasant one, and he has 
a winsome and boyish face. As he 
scans and even scrutinises the sea of 
faces before him, he seems exceed- 
ingly pleased, yet grave. Perchance 
that he thought of the two-fold 
possibilities that lay open before each 
individual in that crowd. When 
several verses had been sung, and the 
prayers of many had ascended before 
God, he stood up and “spoke in the 
following strain,’— 

“We are all within sound of the 
voice of Jesus to-night. He speaks 


to everyone saying— Come unto Me 
all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden.’ Wehaveaload onus. Being 
‘heavy laden.’ But Christ is calling 
us to Himself. Can He help us? 
He is in heaven, and we on earth, 
how can He be of help to us in our 
struggles and trials? Although in 
heaven, yet, He is near to us, nearer 
to us than all others, however much 
attached and dear they may be to us. 

“ When we try to comfort you we 
fail, because we can only talk about 
and look at your troubles. But He 
goes in to them and bears them on 
His ‘shoulders rejoicing.’ 

“ When does He call? Has He His 
special days or hours? No! He 
calls every day, every hour, every 
minute, and every second,—you may 
divide a second into bits and I tell 
you He ealls on every bit of that 
second. 

“He has a dress to give you, a 
beautiful, lovely dress—a royal robe. 
For whom? Why, for the sinner. 
Flowers blush near this dress, for it 
is so glorious, it is full of the divine, 
full of God. You are weak, here is 
power. You are naked; here is a 
dress for you. 

“ There is a struggle going on here 
now, between Jesus and the sinner. 
He will agonize you, and He will 
overcome. He conquered on Calvary, 
and is going to conquer to-night. He 
gave His hands to be nailed that He 
might give us liberty. He was bound 
in order that we might be free. 

“Whois to conquer to-night? Jesus. 
Are your efforts during the past 
weeks to be in vain?—No! Jesus 
will crown your labours with success. 
He will and He must conquer the 
stubborn heart of many here to-night ! 

“*Come!’ To whom are we to 
come? To the Church?—No To 
our friends?—No. To our neigh- 
bours 2—No. ‘Come to Me, are His 
words. 

“What has He gotforus? Whatis 
it that you want?—We want life. 
Then life you shall have if you come, 

—‘ that they might have life and have 
it more abundantly. What must I 
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pay ?—What have you got to pay? 
—Nothing! Then nothing to pay. 
‘Without money and without price.’ 
‘Ho, everyone tnat thirsteth, come ye 
to the waters, and he that hath no 
money, come ye, buy and eat, yea 
come, buy wine and milk without 
money and without price. Quench 
your thirst out of the living stream, 
drink cf the brook on the way. 
‘Come to Me.” Come to the family 
—the family of God. Praise Him! 
It is a Royal family. You shall be 
members thereof,—more, you shall be 
kings and queens. Being in the 
family you will be near to God the 
Father and Head of the family. I 
know what it is to be far from God, 
away from Him in the ‘far country.’ 
And I know what it is to be near 
Him. Oh, yes, blessed be His Name, 
I know what nearer to Him means. 
Near to Him I see all men alike, and 
love all. The Gospel removes the 
differences between man and man. 
It helps us to see man apart from his 
circumstances, and teaches us how to 
love souls) Why do we not love 
souls? Because we are too earthly. 
Learn to love all. Love souls apart 


from their environments. I do love 
all men, black and white. Can you 
say so? ‘Come to Me.’ Come to 
the family. 


“ Hewill give you rest. Being heavy 
laden you need rest. The world and 


_ its cares, life and its anxieties are a 


load weighing heavily upon you. 
Come now to Him and find rest, 
sweet rest for your souls. There are 
some here to-night who enjoy that 
rest which Jesus gives. Why ?— 
Because we have come to Him and do 
believe that He has lightened our 
burden by bearing it Himself for us. 
“Having been eased of your load, 
you can then sing, yea, sing praises 
unto the Lord. With a light heart 
and a shoulder eased of its burden we 
will break forth into singing and 
magnify His Name with heart and 
voice. ‘Come unto Me, saith Jesus, 
‘I am in the Light’ No night 
where He is. In His presence the 
night becomes day. Of His home it 


is said; ‘There shall be no night 
there ’—Everlasting day ! 

“Jesus calls you home, prodigal, to- 
night. Come home poor one, come 
home, there is a feast awaiting you! 

“The prodigal left his home and 
wasted his substance in riotous living. 
He comes back and is welcomed with 
a feast,—Jesus calls with His voice. 
He calls with Hiseye. He calls with 
His open arms. Come to His arms. 
Some one will say that he is too foul 
to enter into such arms. But He 
will wash you aud make you clean. 
Oh, come to His arms,—on His gentle 
breast you shall be safe and warm. 

“The world may offer you a warm 
place, but as time goes on that place 
becomes colder and colder. Not so 
in His arms. ‘Safe in the arms of 
Jesus’ you will become warmer and 
warmer as you nestle closer and 
closer to His great loving heart. 
Come, you are being called now. 
You are being expected. Angels in 
heaven, seraphim and cherubim, 
expect you to come! . They are look- 
ing for you, waiting and longing to 
see you come! Jesus is calling. 
‘Come unto me, all, and I will give 
you rest!’ ” 
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The earnest appeal of the evangelist 
was further enforced by a young lady 
friend singing the following words,— 


“Tn the deep and mighty waters 
There is none to hold my head, 
But my loving Bridegroom Jesus, 
Who upon the Cross hath bled. 
If I’ve Jesus, ‘ Jesus only,’ 
Then my sky will have a gem, 
He’s the sun of brightest splendour, 
And the Star of Bethlehem.”’ 


‘*He’s a friend in death’s dark river, 
He will hold me above the waves, 
I will sing in the deep waters, 
If I only see His face. 
If I’ve Jesus, ‘Jesus only,’ 
Then my sky will have a gem, 
He’s the sun of brightest splendour, 
And the Star of Bethlehem.’’ 


This great awakening is still 
spreading, and there is every indica- 
tion that the whole of Wales will be 
greatly changed by it. The number 
of converts registered at the close of 
March is not much below 100,000. 


“Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly, 
Above all that we ask or think, 
According to the power that worketh in us, 
Unto Him be glory in the church, 
By Jesus Christ. 
Throughout all ages, world without end, 
Unto the King eternal, immortal, invisible, 
The only wise God, 
Be honour and glory for ever and ever.”’ 
Amen. 
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Special Sayings and Incidents. 


John Wycliffe was the “Morning 
Star” of the Reformation in England 
in 1324. 


Walter Brute was tbe “Morning 
Star” of the Reformation in Wales, 
13872. He declared :— 

1.—‘ That the bread and wine after 
being consecrated by the priest in the 
Lord’s Supper was not the true body 
and blood of Christ.” 

2.—* That it was not binding upon 
anyone to pay the tithe.” 

3.—‘ That the Pope and his emis- 
_saries had no authority to forgive 
' sins. 

4.—‘ That the Pope is Anti-Christ 
and that he deceived the people.” 

5.—“That every polluted oath is a 
sin. 


_ “God is present in this place, and 
_to Him alone will I confess my sins, 
_and of Him only will I ask and wait 
for pardon.”—Sir John Oldcastle of 
| Monmouth—“The good Lord Cob- 
ham” on the eve of Martyrdom, 1417. 


“J thank God that I have learnt 
such a heresy, and by the grace of 
God I would rather give up my life 
than give up this heresy. I come to 
_ you as it were with a rope around my 
-neck trying to save you. Whatever 
_will happen to me I strive to get the 
gospel preached unto you. If it cost 
'me my life I will have given it up for 
'a worthy cause.”—John Penry, B.A., 
- (Oxon.). 

William Wroth, B.A., Oxon., Incum- 
bent of Llanfaches, Monmouth, 1595, 
was called the “ Apostle of Southern 
Wales.” His conversion came to pass 


in the following manner,—The gentle- 
man at whose house he made his home 
was called away to London re a law 
suit, the loss of which would greatly 
involve him financially. However, 
the case turned in his favour, and he 
sent word home to bid them prepare 
a great feast by the time of his return 
to celebrate the victory. All things 
were now ready, the tables laid, the 
guests seated, and the Clergyman with 
his new violin purchased specially for 
the purpose, awaiting the arrival of 
the host. Just then a messenger 
arrived with the sad news that he 
whom they expected had been taken 
seriously ill, and had died on his way 
home. The house of feasting became 
the house of mourning. Both the 
family and guests lifted up their 
voices and wept bitterly. The Rev. 
Mr. Wroth also was deeply affected, 
he cast his violin to the ground, and 
knelt in prayer to God confessing his 
sins and seeking forgiveness. 


The Rev. Rhys Prichard, M.A.— 
1579 — known as Vicar Prichard, 
Llandovery, had a goat which followed 
him like a dog. The vicar was wont 
to visit the public house and get 
drunk. He took the goat in and 
made it drunk. That was the goat’s 
last visit to the tavern. By no means 
could the vicar prevail upon the 
animal to accompany him to such a 
place again. Thereby the light 
dawned upon the young curate’s mind, 
and he also henceforth shunned the 
house which the goat counted unsafe 
to frequent, and became a changed 
man. Later in life Vicar Prichard 
composed the following lines on 
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the profanation of the Sabbath in 

Wales :— 

‘* Of all the days throughout the rolling year, 
There’s not a day we pass so much amiss, 


There’s not a day wherein we all appear, 
So irreligious, so profaned as this. 


A day for drunkenness, a day for sport, 
A day to dance, a day to lounge away, 

A day for riot and excess too short, [day. 
Amongst most Welshmen is the Sabbath 


A day to sit, a day in chat to spend, _ [vails, 
A day when fighting ’mongst us most pre- 

A day to do the errands of the Fiend— 
Suchis the Sabbath in most parts of Wales.”’ 


Walter Cradoc was Curate at 
Wrexham. He preached with great 
power and marvellous results. ‘The 
people in crowds left the public houses, 
and attended the house of God. This 
aroused the anger of Messrs. Publicans 
and Co.,—for the hope of their gains 
was gone. Wherefore they went 
about to dismiss Walter Cradoc. This 
was soon accomplished by the help of 
a wealthy maltster. When he saw 
that the sale of malt was decreasing, 
he speedily brought his influence to 
bear upon those in authority, and the 
God-fearing and zealous Curate was 
told to go. 


Vavaser Powell—1617,—preached 
at least twenty times per week, and 
was imprisoned thirteen times for 
doing so. 


In Carnarvonshire one justice of the 
peace sent his servants a distance of 
fifteen miles to bring in men and 
women found worshipping God accord- 
ing to conscience. A party was 
brought in and made prisoners in the 
Castle. They sent word to him 
demanding a hearing and a fair trial. 
At this request he raged and foamed 
in so terrible a manner that he over- 
strained himself and suddenly fell 
dead at the feet of his servants. 


In 1671 one Stephen Hughes of 
Carmarthen, through the financial 
help of an Englishman named Thomas 
Gonge, brought out an edition of the 
Welsh Bible, numbering 8,000 copies. 


One thousand copies were freely dis 
tributed amongst the poor, and th 
remainder sold at 4s. per copy. 


A Clergyman named _ Henry 
Maurice, native of the County o 
Carnarvon, and educated at Oxford 
gave up a good living for conscience’ 
sake. The result was that he and hi 
family were greatly impoverished 
Some friends asked him once,—“ Hoy 
do you live Henry Maurice?” “ 
live” was his reply “on the sixth o 
Matthew—and I get on well—to Gox 
be praise.” 


A meeting of Ministers was held a 
Pwllheli, and owing to the fiercenes: 
of the persecution it was asked wh 
would preach. “I will preach,” sai: 
a young man, “if you will allow me. 
As he preached an enemy shot at him 
and the bullet just skimmed his hea 
to bury itself in the adjoining wal! 
At the moment he boldly said —< lh 
the shadow of Thy hand am I hid.” 


An Evangelist from Merionethshir 
lost his way on a dark night. In hi 
perplexity he dismounted and knel 
in prayer to God for deliverance 
When he rose from prayer the sky 
seemed lit up. He soon found therigh 
path. 


One John Owen was on his way t 
preach near Hope, Flintshire. H 
was in perplexity as to the right way 
and called to inquire at a public-house 
Those present at the time suspectec 
that he was one of the Roundheads 
so they followed him, and fell upor 
the few poor people gathered togethe: 
to hear the Word preached. Preache: 
and people were marched to Mold auc 
brought before the magistrates. Th« 
preacher and the one in whose hous 
the service was held were sent t 
prison at Caerwys, and after the 
imprisonment they were heavily fined 


In the beginning of 1700 dissen’ 
was almost unknowi in Wales. T 
represent them there were about si2 
Chapels in North Wales and abou 
thirty in South Wales. 


; 
r 


“The Spirit of God can convert 


men without the Bible; but the Bible 


cannot convert without the Spirit.” 
“Tf comfort fails, God’s faithfulness 
does not. What though your pitcher 


_is broken, the fountain is still as full 


as ever.-—Rev. Peter Williams. 
Thomas Edwards, a turner by 
trade, of Caergwrle, Flintshire, having 
no family, saved up his money and 
built a little chapel near his home, 
wherein the people could hear the 
Gospel preached. He often travelled 
on foot to various parts of the country 
to secure preachers for the little 


- sanctuary, and during the service he 
_ acted both as doorkeeper to welcome 


the hearers, and also as sentry to keep 


_at bay and put to flight the armies of 


' the aliens. 


_ Apostle.” 


Richard Hughes, a farmer in 
Anglesea. along with other farmers, 
had to appear before the landlord’s 
agent on accountof their Methodistical 
proclivities. The parson was present 
at the interview, and was evidently 


_ the instigator of the proceedings. 


After some words of warning, and 


| a definite pronouncement that they 
must either leave the farms or for- 
_sake the Methodist religion, Richard 
| Hughes fearlessly clapped his hands 
_ and 
' Hosannah to the Son of David, for 
| the privilege of being counted worthy 
| to suffer for His Name’s sake,” and 
in parting, he again cried, “ Farewell, 


shouted, “Blessed be God, 


dear brethren, whoever is willing to 
sell an everlasting Kingdom and a 
glorious crown for a poor farm at a 


| high rent it is not I; no, by the help 


of the brother born for adversity,— 


| No, never!” 


Lowri Williams, of Maentwrog, 


| Merionethshire, was on account of 


“The 
As the nearest preaching 
station was fifteen miles away she 


her zeal and devotion called 


arranged for services to be conducted 
in her own house. 


A church was 
eventually formed and as it consisted 
of only eight members it was called 
“ Noah’s Ark family.” 
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Howell Harris was spoken of as a 
man beside himself, and the great 
revival as strange fire. 


The man who threw the first stone 
at Howell Harris as he preached in 
the town of Bala fell from his horse 
in returning from a fair and died 
instantaneously. 


A certain individual urged the 
people to thrust Howell Harris over 
a rock to the dungeon below. Alas! 
he, poor mortal man, subsequently fell 
over the same precipice and was 
killed. 


Peter Williams was_ severely 
reproved by a friend for preaching 
on unconsecrated ground. “Pardon 
my ignorance,” was his gentle reply, 
“J had the impression that the whole 
earth was consecrated from the first 
day the Saviour of sinners put his 
foot on it.” 

FROM THE DANCE TO THE SERVICE. 
—KEvery Saturday night a company 
of young people met in a barn near 
Bala to sing, dance, and revel to their 
heart’s content. Adjoining the barn 
was a house at which on one occasion 
an exhorter named Jenkin Morgan 
was invited to preach. 

As the dance proceeded the preacher 
commenced the service. The sound 
of the one disturbed the other, and it 
became evident that a contest must 
ensue between the service of the Most 
High and the orgies of the devil. 

The exhorter waxed stronger and 
stronger; but occasional pauses took 
place in the revelry. Eventually one 
of the company stealthily approached 
the door to listen to what the preacher 
had to say, and he was soon arrested 
by God’s Word. A second and a 
third person followed with the same 
results, until at last the whole band, 
musicians and dancers, were about 
the door listening attentively to the 
message, and were all with one or 
two exceptions brought to Christ. 

In 1850 a gentleman, who was then 
70 years of age, wrote to a minister 
describing the moral condition of the 


peeple of Wales in the days when he 
was a lad. 

In the County of Merioneth, where 
he lived, it was customary to celebrate 
special events by means Of wakes, 
happy nights, the dance, card playing, 
singing, drinking, and rioting, and 
all would usually end in quarrels, 
and fighting. The burial of the 
dead were accompanied by practices 
which were a disgrace to humanity. 
Marriages and baptisms were dis- 
honoured by drunkenness and other 
evildoinys. “I remember,” he writes, 
“hearing my father say that on the 
occasion of his eldest brother's 
baptism, the parish clergyman and 
a neighbouring farmer quarrelled and 
fought. In the struggle both fell 
upon the babe in the cradle, and such 
was the injury done to the little one 
that he died in a few hours.” 


“There is instruction and charm in 
seeing a full life pass through its 
various phases, and connect itself 
with the events of its period.”— 
British Weekly. 


“A record of a great and pure 
personality is the best bequest of 
time.” —Frederick Myers. 


“When severely persecuted and 
harassed at Monmouth, Bro. Seward 
was much afraid of being hurt, yet 
he endured all with much calmness 
of spirit, saying,—‘ Better endure this 
than hell.” ”—Howell Harris. 


Howell Harris attended the Com- 
munion Service at the Church of St. 
Nicholas, Gloucester, and wrote about 
it as follows ——‘“I went there and had 
a fresh sense of my poverty and vile- 
ness, so that I could ery experi- 
mentally and feelingly—O Lord, I 
am the poorest, the vilest, and the 
unworthiest here before Thee. And 
when I fell thus at my Saviour’s feet, 
then I had sweet and close communion 
with Him, and my soul felt a pity 
for all the world, longing, O! that 
all might be born again and brought 
to the true knowledge of the Saviour 
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of sinners; yea, I felt I deserved hell 
for not valuing His precious blood the 
more. Qh, the infinite value of that 
blood! It is the fruit of God’s eternal 
love to poor sinners! Here is light, 
life, and liberty from the guilt and 
power of sin, and Oh! that I may 
abide here for ever.” 


“Mr. Howell Harris and I are 
correspondents, blessed be God! May 
I follow him as he does Jesus Christ! 


How he outstrips me.”—Rev. George 
Whitfield. 


“At Machynlleth one of the mob 
discharged a pistol at me; I received 
no hurt, but was obliged to go among 
them into the street, not expecting 
that I should escape alive, seeing 
every circumstance threatened me 
with death. But my hour was not 
yet come.”—H. Harris. 


Howell Harris preached almost 
twice every day for three or four 
hours together for three years, and 
as a result many ale-house people, 
fiddlers, harpers, Demetrius-like, sadly 
cried out against him for spoiling 
their business. 


Harris and Whitfield were on a 
preaching tour through some parts of 
the West of England. As Whitfield 
was preaching near Bristol, a stage- 
player so annoyed and interrupted 
him that for once the great preacher 
had to desist. Harris immediately 
took his place, repeating as text the 
passage from Revelations, — “The 
great day of His wrath is come, and 
who shall be able to stand?” “TIT 
shall,” was the jeering response of 
the interrupter. At this the preacher 
looked him full in the face, with eyes 
aglow with holy anger, and with in- 
tense earnestness exclaimed,—* Whau ! 
thou worm,—the dust of the ground, 
thou able to stand before God Who is 
a consu.ning fire?” Then suddenly 
the over-much wicked mocker fell at 
the feet of the Reformer, overwhelmed 
with some strange terror, from the 
effects of which he never recovered. 
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A Synod Meeting was held in the 
town of Llandovery, near the home 
of Rev. William Williams. All the 
leading Reformers, except Howell 
Harris, had arrived. But so fierce 
were the enemies’ interruptions and 
assaults that the brethren were com- 
pelled at last to beat a retreat, and 
wend their way to Pantycelyn, the 
home of Williams, where they could 
worship God in peace. On the way 
they met Harris, who in reply to 
their statement of affairs said,—“ Is 
that all! Here is a life for the sake 
of Christ; let us go back, they shall 
have this poor body of mine.” They 
at once returned, headed by this 
intrepid and lion-like leader, who 
stepping upon the newly-deserted 
platform, said,—“ Let us pray.” Such 
was the overpowering influence of 
that prayer upon both God and man, 
that the spirit of opposition was laid 
low, and they were allowed to proceed 
with the services all day unmolested. 


During the closing months of the 
year 1747 Howell Harris travelled 
about five hundred miles preaching 
daily amongst the mountains and 
valleys of North Wales, “in the face 
of cold, rain and storm, and in daily 
expectation of imprisonment or vio- 
lence.” 


The Rev. George Whitfield, during 
one of his many visits to America, 
temained there for four years. 
Throughout the greater part of those 
years the pastoral care of Whitfield’s 
Tabernacle, London, rested chiefly 
upon the capable shoulders of Howell 
Harris. He also was the Moderator 
and inspirer of the Revival Movement 
in the various counties of England. 


The above accounts for the follow- 
ing item in Harris’s journal,—* Mr. 
Whitfield returned after an absence 
of four years, and I had kept the 
door open in England for him.” 


The first sermon preached by a 
Methodist in the County of Merioneth 
was by Howell Harris on the side of 


a hedge at Llanuwchllyn in the year 
1739. 


A working man named Peter Jones, 
of Caerwys, Flintshire, walked to 
Llangeitho eleven times so as to hear 
the Reformers preach and attend the 
Communion Service. The distance to 
and fro was at least 210 miles. On 
one of his journeys night overtook 
him, after a day of incessant rain. 
Weary, hungry, and drenched by the 
rain he sought and found shelter at a 
farmhouse on the banks of the river 
Wye which must be crossed ere he 
reaches Llangeitho. Early on the 
morrow he resumed his journey, and 
having reached the ford he waded 
through the river and owing to the 
flood the waters thereof at one or two 
points reached even to the chin of the 
undaunted pilgrim. 


Llangeitho was spoken of as the 
“Warm HEARTH OF THE LORD'S 
FAMILY.” 


Daniel Rowlands used to say that 
he had endeavoured throughout his 
lifetime to learn four lessons : 

1—Repent without being in 


despair. 

2.—Believe without being pre- 
sumptious. 

3.— Rejoice without being frivo- 
lous. 


4.—Be angry and sin not. 


“God thrusts the heart of the 
sinner ; yea, as sin has corrupted the 
marrow, He breaks the bones so as to 
get at the mischief. Wherefore the 
Psalmist said, ‘Make me to hear joy 
and gladness that the bones which 
Thou hast broken may rejoice.’”— 
Rowlands on “ Repentance.” 


“Be silent, thou tongue; speak, 
thou foot.” 


At the beginning of his powerful 
ministry Daniel Rowlands was one 
day ascending the hill along the banks 
of the river Aeron, accompanied by a 
friend to whom he spoke about the 
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sad spiritual condition of the people 
in the valley below. A year or so 
afterwards he cou!d have looked down 
upon the same valley and say “Oh 
blessed be God ! I see no house to-day 
in all this country in which someone 
has not raised an altar to the Lord 
God Almighty.” 


“ Men! the cannon of God is levelled 
against you; fight, and your portion 
will be eternal death. I would not 
for the world leave you where sweep 
the bullets of God. Flee! flee from 
the wrath to come! ”—D. Rowlands. 


“T was last Sunday with brother 
Rowlands at the Ordinance where I 
saw, heard, and felt, such things as I 
cannot communicate an idea of on 
paper. The power that continues 
with him is uncommon ; such crying 
and heart-breaking groans, silent 
weeping, holy mourning, shouts of 
joy and rejoicing, as I never witnessed 
before! ! Their ‘Amens’ and erying 
‘Glory in the highest’ would have 
inflamed your dear soul.”—Howell 
Harris. 

Daniel Rowlands when on his 
journey through North Wales received 
permission to preach in the Established 
Church at Nevin, near Pwllheli, but 
the choir continued to sing the exix. 
Psalm for hours thereby hindering 
the man of God from delivering his 
message. 

“T have just returned home from 
a journey of at least 600 miles. On 
this journey I preached generally 
three times a day, administered the 
Lord’s Supper twice a day, and 
travelled on an average about fifteen 
miles every day. 

In the whole of my journey I did 
not hear of a single clergyman of 
the Church of England alive to his 
duties.— Rev. John Williams, Panty- 
celyn. 


Daniel Rowlands ministered to the 
Churches of Llangeitho and Llan- 
ewnlle for the magnificent sum of 
£10 per year! 


When Rowlands was invited to 
leave Llangeitho and settle in North 
Wales, the following words of a pious 
old widow led him to the decision to 
remain :—“Mr. Rowlands, dear, what 
shall the poor old widow do for the 
Bread of Life if you go away.” 

“Well, my boy, I have heard thee 
preaching, and I understand that the 
great Master has taken thee asa little 
apprentice in the great work of the 
Gospel. But remember thou to put 
all the Master’s money in the drawer. 
Give to Him all the glory: keep not 
a whit for thyself.”—Rowlands to 
Robert Roberts, Clynog. 


One Sabbath morning Daniel Row- 
lands was in agony of mind about a 
message from God. These are his 
words to a friend,—“I have nothing 
to say from God to the people. All 


night have I expected something from 


Him, and have had nothing. I have 
been awake all through the night.” 

“Seeing both rich and poor going 
hand-in-hand to ruin my soul was 
stirred within me.” 


“ The effect of Rowlands’s preaching 
on the people was wonderful. You 
could see nothing but smiles and tears 
running down their faces. Joyful 
exclamations were at the same time 
uttered by the vast assembly. And 
all this arose from the flame of his 
voice, the grandeur of his matter, 
and the sublime thoughts which he 
delivered.” 


“There was some difference between 
Rowlands and that wonderful man 
of God, George Whitfield. When 
Whitfield’s voice and words were 
of the sweetest and most attractive 
description, he was declining in the 
force of his matter; whereas Rowlands 
was borne on high by his subject 
which was most glorious and sublime 
when his voice was most exalted and 
high.”—Christmas Evans. 


The text of one sermon preached by 
Rowlands on the occasion of his first 
visit to Carnarvonshire is found in 


Jeremiah xxx. 21,—“ For who is this 
that engaged his heart to approach 
unto Me, saith the Lord.” 

Having shown vividly that no one 
had ever given up his heart to God 
with the perfection that the law 
demanded, but Christ, he graphically 
described an interview on the matter 
between Divine Justice and Jesus the 
Mediator of the better Covenant,— 

J USTICE.—“ Remember, though Thou 
come to Thine own, no noble mansion 
will await Thee, but the stable, the 
manger, and the swaddling clothes.” 

Mep1ator.—“I am ready for My 
beloved’s sake.” 

Justice.—‘“If Thou venture into 
that condemned world, Thou shalt be 
without a place to lay Thine head ; 
Thou shalt be liable even to the anger 
and malice of Thine own creatures.” 

Mep1aTor.—‘O my most holy law, 
I am ready even for that.” 

Justice.—‘ Thou shalt also sweat 
the blood; Thou shalt be spat upon 
and scourged. Thou shalt be crowned 
with thorns. Thine own beloved 
disciples shall leave Thee, and 
abandon Thee in Thy greatest agony. 
One of them shall betray Thee, 
_ another shall deny Thee, swearing 
that he never knew Thee.” 

Mep1atTor.—“ However hard this 
may be I shall not turn back for any 


one. Repentance is hid from mine 
eyes.” 

JUSTICE.—‘O Thou, whom the 
angels worship, and the Father 


delights in, if Thou venture upon this 
awful task, all the power of hell will 
be against Thee. The wrath of Thy 
Father will be poured down upon Thy 
soul and body on the Cross, even the 
last drop of Thy blood will be shed, 
and Thou shalt die!” 

Mep1aTor.—‘ Still I am willing to 
go on.” 


The Synod services held in a certain 
locality were marked by the absence 
of religious enthusiasm and _ the 
unction from the Holy One. Daniel 
Rowlands felt intensely from the 
effects of this spiritual incubus, and 
ere he preached he asked an old 
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exhorter noted for his piety to engage 
in prayer. The following were his 
petitions and they were answered 
instantaneously :— 

“Lord Jesus for the sake of Thy 
blood and Thine agony, hearme. Thy 
servants have been here yesterday 
afternoon and this morning trying to 
winnow ; but all in vain Lord; there 
has not even one puff of wind blown 
upon us from the beginning. The 
Breath, Lord! The Breath from the 
four winds, gracious Lord! Because 
in Thy fist the winds are now and ever 
have been, Amen.” 

A certain landlord threatened his 
tenant with eviction unless he aban- 
doned his Methodistical practices, and 
was answered in the following words, 
— “Your land, sir, is only temporal, 
whilst my religion is eternal.” 

“Whilst there (in London) I heard 
many of the English preachers. In 
listening to them it is such thoughts 
as these that passed through my mind, 
—‘ Behold wood and fire, but where is 
the Lamb of the burnt offering ? 
Behold an altar, behold a sacrifice, but 
where is the fire? Behoid Whitfield’s 
pulpit, but where is his God ?’ Some- 
timessuch lamentations as these would 
resound between the lobes of my 
heart,—Oh, unhappy assemblages! 
Is it the vibrations of organ pipes that 
you have found instead of the voice 
of Almighty God ?”—Robert Roberts, 
Clynog. 

A shrewd critic, after hearing John 
Elias preach, made the following re- 
mark,—“God help that lad to speak 
the truth, for he’ll make people believe 
him.” 


The Sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper were administered 
regularly,in a Chapel unconsecrated 
by a Bishop, at Woodstock, Pembroke- 
shire, for 56 years before the Ordina- 
tion of Ministers by the Connexion. 
On that account it can be said that 
Woodstock is the Mother Church of 
the Denomination. 
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The Rev. Peter Williams was on a 
preaching tour through Anglesea. As 
he rode through one town, and was 
being hooted by many of the citizens, 
one individual ran out of his house, 
took a handfull of mud and dashed it 
to the face of the preacher, causing 
much discomfort and also temporary 
blindness. 


Those who attended the Ordinance 
Services at Llangeitho were often 
molested and ill-treated on their way 
to and fro. A company of 45 men 
and women from Carnarvon were 
shamefully treated on their way home 
at Aberdovey, Barmouth, and Harlech. 
A few of them besought a night’s 
shelter and rest of one woman at 
Barmouth. “Nay,” said she, with 
haughty scorn, “ You shall not have 
with me so much as a draught of water, 
and I doubt not but that you would 
set my house on fire were I to allow 
you inside.” Strange to say that in 
a mysterious way ere the morning 
dawned her house was ablaze, and 
although other houses were attached 
to it, by a sudden veering of the wind 
these escaped. 


A servant girl modestly asked her 
mistress to attend a service to hear a 
great preacher from South Wales. 
The lady was incensed by the idea of 
asking her to go and hear one of the 
Roundheads. She further said to her 
maid,—‘ If you had not been the good 
and faithful girl you are, I would not 
allow you to remain in my house for 
one hour.” However, by the piety 
of the girl and her consistent life, the 
mistress was eventually prevailed 
upon to attend the preaching of the 
Roundheads, and she also became one 
of them, devoting the remaining days 
of her life to extend the kingdom, 
and to shelter and protect the Lord’s 
servants. 

At Llanarmon, Flintshire, a poor 
working-man and his family were in 
straitened circumstances owing to 
lack of employment. He journeyed 
to South Wales in search of work. 


There he heard the Reformers preach 
and found Christ, the pearl of great 
price. Having returned home, he 
felt constrained to tell his neighbours 
what God had done for hissoul. Ere 
long he opened his house for services 
and the preaching of the Word. One 
of those attending these meetings was 
a young girl named Pegi (Margaret), 
who was engaged as servant to a 
highly respectable family of the name 
of Davies. They were church folks, 
and great was the shock given to 
their feelings when Pegi asked leave 
to attend the society meeting at poor 
Sion Llwyd’s (John Lloyd) house. 
She was one of the Cradocs, therefore 
must leave her situation, and the girl 
received a month’s notice. But Pegi 
was such a good and obedient servant 
that the mistress at the end of the 
month asked her to remain another 
month. This was repeated several 
times, until at last husband and wife 
agreed that the girl must be hearing 
excellent things at Sion Llwyd’s 
house, otherwise she would not prove 
to be so thoroughly good. Thus, by 
the influence of Pegi’s life in the home, 
and her pleading with the mistress, 
Mr. and Mrs. Davies attended preach- 
ing services conducted by the Cradocs, * 
and were eventually won over, be- 
coming wholly devoted to the cause 
during the remainder of their days. 


“ By being persecuted we are drawn 
closer together. The dogs always 
drive the sheep nearer and nearer to 
one another.” 


Lady Huntingdon paid special at- 
tention to the spiritual welfare of her 
employees. One day, as one of the 
men was repairing the garden wall, 
she spoke to him seriously about 
eternity and the welfare of his soul. 
A year or so afterwards whilst ad- 
dressing another she said,—“I fear that 
younever pray.” “ You are mistaken, 
my lady,” was his reply. “I heard 
you speak to James when I was the 
other side of the wall, and I have not 
forgotten it, neither will I ever forget 
what brought salvation to my soul.” 


“ Brother William Williams is burn- 
ing with love and zeal.” 


One brother, an acquaintance of 
Williams, Pantycelyn, had spent much 
of his time drifting from one sect to 
another, apparently in search of the 
best men. Williams visited him when 
he lay dying and accosted him thus,— 
“Will, Will, thou has spent most of 
thy days searching for perfect men,— 
I see thee now nearer to them than 
ever.” 


One man and a young woman 
attended the Church meeting as can- 
didates for membership at a chapel in 
the Vale of Clwyd when Williams, 
Pantycelyn, was present. Having 
examined both of them as to their 
knowledge and religious experience, 
he said to the church, “ Leave this girl 
remain amongst you, and give her 
all spiritual nourishment; but as for 
this man there is no more religion 
in him than there is in this staff of 
mine.” Subsequent events verified 
his words. 


The poet-preacher was conducting 
a service one day at a church built 
very near to the sea. The sound of 
the billows of the deep gave him a 
new vision of the salvation in Jesus, 
and quite impromptu he composed 
and repeated the following lines as 
opening hymn,— 

“ Salvation like the mighty sea 
Keeps rising evermore, 
Sufficient is there found in it 
For all the weak and poor.” 


As Whitfield was preaching upon 
one occasion a host of rebels gathered 
around him to interrupt and assault. 
Stones were thrown at him from 
various quarters, and the onslaught 
was so fierce that he had a mind to 
desist and escape; but just then his 
wife, who stood by, tcuched him and 
courageously whispered,— 


“ Now, GrEorGE, PLay THE MAN FoR 
Gop.” 
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A Reformer was wont to address 
certain ladies by the respective titles 
of “A Sister from Monmouthshire ” 
and “The Dear Sister Paul.” 


One of the Reformers was staying 
over night at a farmhouse, and, as 
usual, he did not miss the opportunity 
of speaking to the servants about 
their souls’ salvation. Inthe morning, 
the mistress asked one of them to 
take his boots to the preacher. 
“No, indeed I won't,” was her reply, 
because he will tell me that I ama 
sinner.” 


In the chapel at Woodstock, Pem- 
brokeshire, the four Sundays of each 
month were known by the name of 
the officiating preacher,—* Rowland’s 
Sunday” was the monthly Com- 
munion Sunday; “John Harris’ 
Sunday” was the second; “Henry 
Richards’ Sunday” was the third; and 
“ William Griffiths’ Sunday ” was the 
fourth. 


An old exhorter, when being re- 
proved for his fiery preaching, made 
use of the following illustration, — 
“ A house is on fire and your style is 
to proceed thus,—Whilst travelling 
in the night, in the Ist place I beheld 
a fire; 2nd,—I saw smoke; 3rd,—I 
understood that the house was burn- 
ing; 4th,—I knew that the family 
were asleep; 5th,—I came to awake 
and ca!l you out, lest ye be consumed. 
Now, my way would be this,—As 
soon as I found the house was on fire, 
and family asleep, to shout without 
first or second,— Ahoy ! Ahoy! Hallo! 
Hallo! Awake! The house is on fire! 
Come out at once or else you will be 
burnt to ashes!” 


“Come to hear the stranger from 
the South preach,” said one brother 
to another, “and thou shalt see, Tom, 
that the man will preach from his 
heart because the tears will flow 
down his face.” Tom came and was 
saved ! 
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John Harry was one of the first 
preachers of our denomination in 
Pembrokeshire. He was remarkable 
for his piety, and was greatly admired 
by the Rev. Rowland Hill, London. 


Speaking of him to his relatives 
after his death, Mr. Hill said,—<“ If 
there is one man from this corrupt 
world in heaven, old John Harry is 
there.” “If you go to heaven before 
me, remember me to John Harry, and 
tell him that I am coming!” 


William Edward was a preacher 
and a carpenter. He went to work at 
a great lady’s house. She ascertained 
that he was an exhorter, and would 
have him preach to herselfand servants 
onthe Sunday. William stood up and 
read the following text in English out 
of a book he had in his hand,—“ Who- 
soever will drive man-servant or maid- 
servant to draw potatoes or to cut 
cabbages on a Sabbath morning shall 
be damned for ever.” ‘That is my 
text, madam,” said he, “and with 
your permission I will proceed to 
speak to it.” But the lady, being 
guilty of the sins mentioned, was 
angered, and she shouted out,—* No 
you won’t proceed, you villain ; come 
down at once; no more of your silly 
talk here!” Thus ended the sermon 
in the palace! 


‘Satan, thou knowest that thou 
hast been cast out of me through the 
power of God; that God is now in 
me, and thou knowest, Satan, that I 
am now a child of God, and a chosen 
vessel for Him. Thou knowest that 
I am thy lord, and that thou hast no 
rule over me now. Thou knowest 
that I am the Lord’s and that thou 
canst not harm me.” “O God, deliver 
me from myself. O! deliver me from 
my evil nature.”—Howell Harris. 

“Do you know,” said Jones, Llangan, 
“who was put to preach with me at 
the last Synod? Well, it was the 
parish clerk, and if we say all it must 
be admitted that the clerk beat the 
parson by a long way.” 


A distinguished gentleman and 
landowner in Anglesea met one day 
a neighbouring farmer who was under 
notice to quit. “ Why art thou turned 
out of the farm”? he asked. “Is it 
because thou art not able to pay the 
rent”? “QO, no,” was the reply, “ but 
because of my religion, because I 
have withdrawn from the Church of 
England and become a Methodist.” 
“Tf so,” said the gentleman, “then 
thou shalt have a farm with me.” 


The first exhorter in Anglesea was 
one Richard Thomas. This brother 
was at one time an under-steward of 
a large estate on the island. Fond of 
life and gaiety he lived above his 
means, and was soon in debt and 
difficulties. To avoid the con- 
sequences thereof he fled from his 
home and settled at Merthyr Tydfil, 
Glamorgan. Having learnt a lesson 
from past experience, he changed his 
mode of living, and by hard work 
and perseverance became in the course 
of some yearsa wealthy man. During 
these years he also heard Howell 
Harris preach and found to his joy the 
riches of God’s grace and salvation. 

After years of absence he returned 
to his native place. His first work 
there was, like Zaccheus, to restore 
with interest what he had aforetime 
taken from his neighbours and 
friends. Afterwards he preached 
Christ to them, and many were there 
who heard and believed. 


“Trust in Providence,” said a friend 
to John Evans, Bala. “ Yes,” was his 
reply, “that is all right, but I must do 
my own work. Providence will not 
melt the tallow and form the candles, 
I must do such, otherwise it will not 
be done.” 


A man was giving his experience 
at a Church meeting, when a 
very pious exhorter addressed him 
fervently,—* Dost thou know, friend, 
for every ounce of grace that is in 
thee there is a ton of hypocrisy !!” 


“You can see the gander at one 
time grazing with the sheep in the 
field, and at another time eating out 
of the trough with the pigs. Such 
are some religious folks, they are able 
to live everywhere, with the godly 
and the ungodly.” 


In a locality in the Vale of Clwyd 
a rebel host was awaiting the advent 
of a Methodist preacher. On his 
arrival they did not recognize him, 
and being in doubt, the leader, who 
was a man short of stature, went to 
him, when the following colloquy 
took place,— 

“Are you the Roundhead published 
to preach here?” Answer.—<I do 
not think that my head is rounder 
than somebody else’s head, you see,” 
and he politely took off his hat. 

“T will cut off your head if you 
dare stand up and speak to the 
people.” Answer.‘ If you were to 
do that I would be taller than you 
afterwards.” 

Such a retort amused and pleased 
the bully and he said, “Come with me 
and let us have a drink together.” 
Whilst thus together the preacher 
gently, yet cautiously, remonstrated 
with his foe, until at last, he 
passionately said—* By the evil one 
no one shall touch you, preach 
as much as you like, you shall have 
quietness.” The preacher did so im- 
mediately and the hand of the Lord 
was with him. 


The last words of Abram Jones, alias 
«“ Abram of the Ceunant,” are these,— 
“T have been in the house of the Man 
. Welsh—Gir),—his favourite name 
for Jesus Christ,—over sixty years ; 
but the Man did not tell me what He 
purposed making of me. I did not press 
him to do so, because I had pleasure in 
the service and strength to continue 
all the time. But now, during this 
year, the Man has told me plainly that 
He will not condemn Abram Jones.” 


“Faith is a venture,—venture the 
soul on Christ,—but remember this, it 
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is a venture with its eyes in its head. 
Faith ventures, and so does presump- 
tion; but before faith will venture she 
must have the Word of God as her 
foundation ”—John Evans, Bala. 


Complaints were made at a Synod 
Meeting that a small Church near 
Machynlleth was not visited by the 
preachers from South Wales on their 
journeys to and fro. Jones, Llangan, 
made a kind of an excuse on their 
behalf by saying that none of the 
brethren from the said Church ever 
attended Synod Meetings to invite the 
preachers and say “Come.” “ Well, 
sir,” was John Evans's pleasant retort, 
“ Have you forgotten that it hath been 
said unto you, ‘Go.’” 


Whilst Robert Roberts, Clynog, was 
preaching to a great crowd of people, 
a storm of wind and rain arose and 
threatened to put an end to the service. 
But the preacher, lifting up his eyes 
and hands to heaven, cried—* O! my 
God, give us quietness awhile to speak 
and hear about Thy Son!” To the 
surprise and pleasure of all, in less 
than five minutes, the storm ceased 
and it was calm. 


“O my people, there are before you 
ten terrible canons (the Decalogue), 
which you must face. And as sure as 
you must face them they will certainly 
destroy you! Notwithstanding the 
fearful character of these canons, if 
you go to Calvary for a red stamp 
youll pass them like the wind.’”— 
Robert Roberts. 


“Are you going far, master?” 
asked the servant-man to the farmer. 
“Yes, lam going to Llanerchymedd, 
8 to 10 miles distant, to hear a 
stranger preach.” “Then he must be 
a strange preacher for you to go so 
far to hear him.” “QO, yes—he is 
Robert Roberts, Clynog; and such a 
preacher,—that his words stick to one’s 
heart. Won't you comealong, Will?” 
Will refused to accompany his master, 
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but felt so restless after what he had 
heard about the preacher, that he 
suddenly ceased working, changed his 
clothes, and followed his master to 
Llanerchymedd. He there heard the 
Gospel preached with power; the 
words clung to him, and worked 
mightily in and upon him, inasmuch, 
that henceforth, Will, the servant, 
became a new man in Christ Jesus. 


Robert Roberts was preaching at a 
place near the sea. He was showing 
how that sin and the world absorbed 
the attention of men, making them 
heedless of the imminent peril of 
being for ever lost. This he illus- 
trated by an incident which might 
have occurred any day on some of 
our wide and treacherous sea banks. 
A company of boon companions had 
set out for an afternoon of pleasure 
and amusement on the sands. The 
tide was out, its rumbling sounds 
were unheard, therefore, in the selec- 
tion of a suitable spot for play, no 
one thought of its return by-and-by. 
The game was entrancing, the plea- 
sure was at its height, one and all 
were unmindful of time or danger. 
But suddenly they were rudely awak- 
ened as from sleep by a shrill ery 
from afar,— The sea is around you,” 
and lo! they saw the incoming tide 
near, the billows rushing along as if 
in a hurry to wash their feet and 
even immerse them in their embrace, 
and when all hope of being saved 
was gone, the voice was heard again 
imploring in accents wild,—“ Escape 
by the tract of sand on your right! 
Quick, quick, or it will be too late!” 
At the sound of this cry from the 
preacher's lips, the whole congrega- 
tion rose to its feet, and almost frantic 
with fear, rushed out of the chapel as 
those escaping from the inrushing sea. 


“Hallelujah for ever from here to 
the third heaven for the fact that I 
am aman.” 


Speaking of the Syro-Phcenician 
woman, Robert Roberts represented 
Christ saying,—“ Here is one comin 
to me for mercy although the devil has 


taken possession of her daughter. I 
never heard such a tune in heaven. 
Go over it again, it pleases me so 
much.” 


“JT have suffered much from the 
afflictions of my frail body; but the 
greatest pains I have ever felt have 
arisen from my want of submission 
to the ways of God towards me.” 


— 


DEATH STRUGGLE BETWEEN CHRIST 
AND THE Drvit.—The foregoing was 
the subject of one remarkable 
sermon by Robert Roberts. In it 
he graphically described the conflict 
which took place on Golgotha between 
the Redeemer and the Prince of Dark- 
ness. 

The preacher having taken hisstand 
at the foot of the Cross watches 
anxiously the death-like struggle 
between the two mighty foes, and 
with remarkable vividness and power 
he describes the same to his auditors. 
“Tt was about the sixth hour, and 
darkness was over all the land,” so 
that the combatants could not be 
seen, and the preacher, full of alarm 
and anxiety, longed to know how the 
conflict was progressing. He wished 
to ask Jesus as to the probable issue 
of the battle; but his love to Him 
under sucha terrible weight forbade 
him to do so, hence he shouts upon 
the evil one, asking,—*“ How does the 
battle go on, Satan?” “Co-equal in 
the combat,” was the devil’s brusque 
reply. “Ah!” said the preacher, 
“our Jesus holds His own, although 
all the hellish hosts are against Him. 
Mighty Jesus! Do Thou triumph ; 
the lives of us wretched ones depend 
for ever upon its being so.” Then he 
turns to Satan again and asks, “ How 
is the conflict proceeding by this, 
Satan?” “Co-equal again” answered 
the devil in a voice both insolent and 
passionate. “Oh!” was the comment, 
“our Jesus,—thanks be to Him,—is 
still holding His own, and I should 
think that Satan is slightly losing; 
he is certainly losing his temper, and 
that seems to indicate that he is 
losing in the battle.” 
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At this juncture he proceeded to 
describe the weighty character of the 
conflict. He explains how in heaven 
there was great solicitude in the 
minds of Abel, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, the prophets, and all the saints 
of the Old Testament, as to the issue 
of that bloody contest on Calvary. 

So vividly were these things put 
that the hearers were entranced; 
they also were absorbed in the same 
solicitude, as if they had never heard, 
or had forgotten altogether the turn 
of affairs on the Cross. 

Ere long he lifts up his voice and 
cries again, “How are things going 
on now, Satan?” But there was no 
answer. “Satan, Satan, take less 
than a quarter of a minute of time to 
tell me how the onset is proceeding.” 
But there was no voice, and no one 
to answer. “ What!” said he, looking 
amazed and terrified. “Have the two 
great giants slain each other? Dear, 
Jesus, | am sorry to trouble Thee for 
one instant; but art Thou alive? If 
Thou art,--do say how the battle is 
turning?” At this word Jesus 
answers in a triumphant voice,— It 
is finished! I have trodden the wine- 
press alone, and of the people there 
was none with Me!” 

The preacher then with great 
ardour cried,—“ Glory! there’s his life 
for Robin!” and the whole congrega- 
tion, being moved into such heights of 
spiritual enthusiasm, seldom experi- 
enced on earth, joined the preacher 
in declaiming,—“ Worthy is the Lamb, 
that was slain to receive power and 
riches and honour and glory.” “Bless- 
ing and honour and glory and power 
be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
Throne, and unto the Lamb for ever 
and ever!” 


At the Church meeting, held in the 
afternoon, one young lad was present 
seeking a place amongst God’s people. 
At the sight cf him the aged minister 
of the church hopefully and joyfully 
said,—“ His name is Gad for a troop 
cometh.” Such was the case, 140 
were soon added to that church. 


“T was passing a farmhouse this 
morning and saw a man putting a 
thatch on a rick of hay. I asked 
him, “ Will, why dost thou thatch 
the rick and the weather so delight- 
fully fine?” “O,” said Will, in reply, 
“Tf it is fine now, bad weather will 
come.” And, indeed, you see Will was 
right for by to-night the heavy rains 
have come. It is very proper for 
someone to ask me,—“ What good is it 
to go to chapel like this all the’ time, 
and make such ado about our 
religion? QO! the bad weather will 
come after this, friends. It will be 
well then to have a roof over us,’— 
Robert David, Brynengan. 


An aged Reformer, over 80 years, 
was lamenting his inability to do 
much work for the Redeemer. But 
he reminded his hearers that there 
was one thing hecoulddo. He could 
ery out “ Long live the King.” When 
in London he had seen a number of 
pensioners,—some of them mainied, 
halt, blind, deaf, armless, and limb- 
less, the result of fighting the battles 
of the King. They could no more 
obey the trumpet call and rush to 
the battlefield to fight for King and 
country; but they could at the 
mention of the monarch’s name cry 
out lustily, “Long live the King.” 
Such was the condition of himself 
that day. He had been in the service 
of King Jesus for many years, and 
courageously fought His battles; but 
now his fighting days were at an end, 
and he might be properly asked 
“ What then is your business at Llan- 
geitho?” “O!I have come here like 
those cld pensioners to shout “ Long 
live the King.” “Let King Jesus live 
for ever.” 


Edward Coslet was an exhorter of 
note, and rather eccentric in his say- 
ings and doings. After one powerful 
service conducted Ly him, Jones, 
Llangan, asked him,—*“ Edward, where 
did’st thou have that sermon?” “In 
a study, sir, where you have never 
been,” was his reply. . “ Where is that, 


Edward?” “Between the fire and 
the anvil, sir.” (Coslet was a smith 
by trade). 


When John Elias was young, the 
neighbours were accustomed to visit 
his home on the Sunday to relate 
“ old-wives fables,’ and converse on 
subjects unbecoming to the Lord’s 
Day. “I cried much and often because 
of this,’ said he, “and now and then 
I even ventured to remonstrate with 
them,” but they would not listen to 
me. 


“Young Elias sat on the side of a 
hedge one Sunday afternoon reading 
the Bible when his mother passed on 
her way to visit a neighbour and 
while away the time at the tea table. 
She invited her boy to accompany 
her, but the lad’s spirit was moved 
because of what he counted Sabbath 
desecration, and with the tears run- 
ning down his cheeks he said,—“O 
mother! Wist ye not what day it is? 
Do you not remember the Command- 
ment,—“ Remember to keep holy the 
Sabbath day.” - 


“ Without Christ ! — Oh! Oh! 
Wretched condition of those men 
who are without Christ! No 


tongue can ever describe, no finite 
mind can comprehend to all eternity 
the miliionth part of the misery of 
those men without Christ! They are 
naked and no garment !—Sick and no 
Physician!—Hungry and no Bread of 
Life !—Guilty and no Righteousness! 
—Vile and no Fountain !—Lost and 
no Saviour !—Condemned and no 
Atonement !—But blessed be God! 
Christ is available to-night for those 
who hitherto have Him not!”—John 
Elias preaching with intense pathos 
and in tears. 


The secret of Elias’s power lay “in 
the hold which the great truths of 
the Gospel had taken upon his own 
spirit.” 


The following are the words of Dr. 
Owen Thomas in reference to Henry 
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Rees,—“ In one thing he transcended 
everyone I have been acquainted 
with,—that is, as far as I have had 
opportunities of observing,—in that 
his mind was continually absorbed by 
things spiritual and eternal. Like 
Enoch,—he walked with God! 


A young man who was a can- 
didate for the ministry called at Mr. 
Henry Rees’s house, and received 
the following word of adyice— 
“The great thing with preaching is 
praying, praying; praying, praying. 
If I were called upon suddenly to 
preach on any great occasion, and had 
only two hours of time to prepare 
for it, I should spend them every 
moment in praying. Praying, pray- 
ing; praying, praying. . 

“My friend, Mr. Hughes,dead! It 
is impossible to realize such a fact. 
I never saw him dead, and never shall 
I see him dead. He was alive the 
last time I saw him, and alive will he 
be the next time I see him. He is 
alive.’ —Henry Rees. 

SELLING THE DRUNKARDS.—Com- 
plaints were made that some persons 
were accustomed to make the Synod 
Meetings an occasion to visit a strange 
locality and indulge in intoxicants. 
As a protest against such evil practices 
John Elias was asked to admonish the 
guilty ones and urge all toa life of 
sobriety, at the Synod Meeting in 
Holyhead, 1824. This he did in the 
following strain,—“ Are there drunk- 
ards here? I am afraid there are. 
Let me entreat you at least to control 
yourselves for to-day. By coming 
into these meetings to get drunk and 
to conduct yourselves disorderly, you 
are breaking our character. We have 
nothing but our character to fall back 
upon. But these drunkards of our 
Associations break our character. 
What shall we do with them, brethren? 
I feel inclined to put them all up for 
sale. Whowilltakethem? ‘Church 
people,—Will you?’ ‘Not likely ; for 
we in baptism profess to leave the 
devil and all his train. We won't 
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take them.’ ‘Independents,—Will you 
take them?’ ‘ What! we take them— 
we have long ago left the Church of 
England because of its corruptions. 
No, we won't take them.’ ‘ Baptists, 
—Will you have them?’ ‘ We have 
them! Why, we immerse all our 
people in water to show that we 


receive only the cleansed ones. We 
will not have them. ‘ Wesleyans,— 
Will you take them?’ What' take 


them—No! No! With us, good 
works are essential to life. We 
cannot take them in. (here the 
preacher stretched forth his arm, 
and as if holding the drunkards on 
the palm of his hand, with an implor- 
ing look at the audience he cries,— 
‘Who willhavethem? Who will have 
them? Whowillhavethem?’ Then, 
of a sudden, he appears deeply aroused, 
and turning his eyes towards his left 
side, with a gaze as if upon an 
invisible personage, he says to the 
people—“ I seem to hear Satan at my 
elbow saying‘ Strike them down to 
me, I will take them’”” Having 
uttered these last words he lifted his 
eyes to heaven, his whole face be- 
tokened a soul in terrible earnestness 
and as if overwhelmed with the 
gravity of the situation, he paused, 
such a pause as led everyone to be 
wrapped up in a death-like silence. 
Again recovering his speech,—with 
the first finger of his right hand 
directed towards his left elbow and 
shaking it nervously once, twice and 
thrice——he shouted with a voice that 
reverberated throughout the locality, 
—“I was going to tell thee, Satan. that 
thou should’st have them; but,” with 
eyes and hands up-lifted,and a voice of 
triumph and pleasure, he continues,— 
“but I hear the voice of Jesus say —‘ I 
will take them; I will take them; I 
will take them; vile to be washed; 
drunk to be sobered; in all their filthi- 
ness to be cleansed with My own 
blood.” 


“The imaginative power of the 
Welsh pulpit reached its climax in 
Robert Roberts, Christmas Evans, and 
John Jones; the Divine Unction in 


Henry Rees; the Welsh intonement 
in John Jones, Talysarn; the dram- 
atic power in John Elias.” 


Henry Rees was a diligent student 
of the great puritan divine, Dr. Owen, 
and this is what he had to say about 
him—‘“It was to Christ that Dr. 
Owen brought his readers for holiness 
as well as for righteousness. When- 
ever I read him, my thoughts of Christ 
become more exalted; I am roused 
into fresh struggles against sin, and I 
am taught also how to struggle law- 
fully and effectually.” 


Upon one occasion when John Elias 
was preaching in Liverpool, he was 
entertained on the Saturday night at 
Mr. Henry Rees’s house. Speaking of 
Mr. Rees to a friend tke following 
evening, he said—‘“It is no wonder 
that Henry Rees preaches so remark- 
able as he does. He draws his 
strength from the Almighty. Iheard 
him this morning without his know- 
ing it, about four or five o'clock, 
earnestly supplicating his heavenly 
Father to lead his spirit into a dis- 
position becoming to the work of the 
day, and to grant His face with him 
in the work.” 

“To lose the soul is a great loss 
because it will be a loss through 
negligence! A mother left her little 
girl, eight years old, in the house 
alone, and when she returned she saw 
the house ablaze, and her loving child 
being consumed by the flames! 
‘Oh!’ says the mother, ‘Oh! that 
I would have taken her with me! 
Oh! why did I not put her in charge 
of one of the neighbours? Oh! to 
lose my child through sheer negli- 
gence!’ But my friends what is to 
lose a house and a child eight years 
old to be compared with the loss of 
the soul.” —John Jones. 


The Rev. Thomas Richards, Fish- 
guard, was preaching at a Synod 
meeting at Llanerchymedd, June, 
1829, and the following is a graphic 
picture of the service drawn by the 
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skilful pen of the late Dr. Owen 
Thomas,—‘“ The text, read by Mr. 
Thomas Richards, was Acts x. 48. 
After a few preliminary remarks, in 
which he referred to the witness or 
evidence of the prophets, he drew 
special attention to the substance of 
the said evidence, viz.,—that through 
His name whosoever believeth in Him 
shall receive remission of sins. In 
treating on the blessing of ‘sin’s for- 
giveness, he described the condition 
of the man who enjoyed the same 
under the figure of a ‘free man.’ 
Free from condemnation; free before 
God; free in view of law; free 
through His name; free, notwith- 
standing bodily ailments; free, 
although in indigent circumstances ; 
free, in spite of the derision and per- 
secution of the world: free, notwith- 
standing the fears of the heart; free, 
notwithstanding the accusation of 
conscience ; free, notwithstanding the 
upbraiding of Satan; free, although 
great in guilt; free, notwithstanding 
the depth of the plague of sin; free 
in death; free in the Judgment; free 
for ever; free man! free man!! free 
man!!! See him going through the 
street of Llanerchymedd. What kind 
of a garment hath he on? Ragged. 
What shape of hat hath he on his 
head? Perforated. What manner of 
shoes are they on his feet? Impaired 
ones. But do not trouble about that, 
free man! free man! His case is 
good. His condition is safe. His 
person is acceptable in the beloved, 
‘ He shall not come into condemnation.’ 
‘He hath passed from death unto life.’ 
Free man! He shall go through 
every turnpike gate (toll-gates that 
used to be on the highway roads),— 
from here to the third heaven without 
paying one farthing; free man! He 
shall be at liberty to call at every inn 
on the way; order what he likes; he 
shall have the best food to eat and 
the best bed to sleep in, and no bill 
to pay on the morrow, His name has 
paid all; free man! free man!! free 
man !!! 

“Just then, nigh to the spot on 
which I stood, some old brother, almost 


identical in appearance with the one 
described by the preacher, flung up- 
wards something that had been a hat 
at one time, gave a jump from the 
earth, clapped his hands together and 
shouted withall his might,—Free man; 
free man; free man; Hallelujah! 
free man! This went like wild-fire 
through the whole congregation, and 
there arose a general ery of joy and 
praise from all parts of the field. A 
companion of mine, who stood by, 
said to me—‘ Do you know what? 
They are all shouting except us 
both.’ ” 

John Elias was once called upon to 
address a public meeting on behalf of 
the Bible Society, presided over by 
a noted Welsh nobleman. Durin 
his introductory remarks, the chair- 
man fell asleep and the attention of 
the audience was wholly given to the 
sleeper rather than to the speaker. 
Mr. Elias felt this, and he also sur- 
mised the reason, knowing full well 
that his speech would be a failure 
unless the chairman could be aroused 
out of hisslumber. How was he to do 
so without giving offence. This point 
he debated in his mind whilst 
mechanically speaking. At last, a 
happy thought struck him, and he 
suddenly turned to enforce the sub- 
ject of his address by an illustration, — 
“This matter of a ‘Bible to all the 
people of the world’ is a grave and 
urgent one. It behoves us all to be 
alive to our duties, and to be quick 
and enthusiastic in the discharge 
thereof, for are there not thousands 
of precious souls perishing every day 
in the great conflagration of sin? 
Imagine the castle of our noble chair- 
man on fire in the night and his 
precious life, together with the lives 
of all his household in imminent peril 
of being destroyed. Let us suppose 
that one of you from a distance 
discovers the fire, and although you 
saw the flames raging and ascending 
upwards and you knew that the 
inmates were fast asleep, yet you 
leisurely moved along and when near 
the castle would slowly and silently 
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say, ‘Sir, please, your house is 
on fire, it would be well for you to 
awake and come out.’ Not so, not 
so! No one of you could, in sight of 
so great a danger, be so criminally 
indifferent ; rather, you would rush 
along towards the mansion with light- 
ning speed and shout with all your 
might, ‘Sir, your house is on 
fire, escape for your life”” Here the 
speaker lifted up his voice with such 
suddeness and force that the chair- 
man awoke with a start and in con- 
fusion asked,—“ What is it, what is it?” 
Mr. Elias politely bowed his head and 
with his hand saluted the chair, as 
he answered,—“ Nothing but an illus- 
tration, my lord.” Having achieved 
his object he went on with his 
address, which from this point to the 
end was listened to with absorbed 
attention and rapturous applauses. 


“T remember,” said a very old pilgrim 
to a friend, “I remember, as well as 
anything, Mr.Charles preaching before 
this house on a beautiful summer’s 
day. His subject was ‘Jesus Christ 
teaching Nicodemus—the Lesson of 
the New Birth” Such was the 
religious dullness prevailing that 
during the sermon I overheard one 
young man say to another—‘ Do’st 
thou hear, do’st thou hear the man 
say that man must be born twice.” 


An old dame, eighty years old, in 
the County of Montgomery, was asked 
by a visitor if she had read much of 
the Bible. “Ican’t read,” she replied, 
“and I have done harm to no one, 
neither have I been an adherent of 
any place but the Parish Church.” 
To the implication that she was a sin- 
ner and a trangressor of God’s law, she 
answered,—‘“ I know not what it is to 
be a sinner; but if I am one, Iam a 
very good sinner.” 


The Rev. Thomas Charles was sick 
unto death. A meeting of the Church 
at Bala was held to pray God to 
spare his life. One old man,—Richard 
Owen,—the praying one,—referred in 
his prayer to Hezekiah’s fifteen years 


- unawares to thee. 


extension of life, and repeatedly 
pleaded with God in the following 
words,—“ Fifteen years more O Lord! 
We beseech Thee for an extension of 
fifteen years to the life of Thy servant! 
And wilt thou not give fifteen years, 
Oh! Our God, for the sake of Thy 
Church and Thy cause.” The prayer 
was answered! Mr. Charles recovered 
and lived just fifteen years ! ! 

“T feel exceedingly thankful to the 
Lord because He hath enabled me to 
come home once again. Henceforth, 
I have nought to do but die.”— Charles 
of Bala. 

“ Believe, believe, believe, ‘ but how 
can I believe’ asks someone. Well, 
precisely the same way as thou can’st 
sleep. Put thyself in position to 
believe. If thou would’st sleep, thou 
do’st take off thy clothes, go to bed 
and close thine eyes, then sleep cometh 
So if thou would’st 
believe, read thy Bible, meditate there- 
in, pray for help to believe, put thy- 
self in a believing form or attitude, 
and thou wilt come to believe unawares 
to thyself.”—Dr. Owen Thomas. 


“ And now the great King, through 
His Spirit, is saying to some soul here, 
‘Receive my Son. ‘I will not have 
Him, says the man. ‘Receive my 
Son, He is the Rose of Sharon and the 
Lily of the Valleys. He is altogether 


lovely, the chiefest among ten 
thousand !’ ‘I won’t have Him’ says 
the man. ‘ Receive My Son, the best 


men of the earth receive Him; thy 
father and mother have received Him ; 
thy brother and sister believe in Him; 
thy wife and child bow to Him; the 
angels of heaven worship Him, and 
all the host of heaven cast their crowns 
at His feet.’ ‘I won’t have Him,’ is 
the answer. ‘Receive my Son, thou 
can’st never do anything better. By 
accepting Him thou wilt be raised to 
the most dignified company,—thou 
wilt be kept through the whole 
journey in the wilderness,—thou wilt 
be allowed to feast on the best of food, 
—thou wilt be kept in the valley— 
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and thou shalt have life everlasting 
on the other side.’ 

“Receive My Son, Thou wilt be 
terribly poor without Him. For thee, 
no true comfort in life, no shelter 
from the curses of a broken law,— 
no peace of conscience,—no one friend 
in death, nought but a land of endless 
fire on the other side,—receive Him!” 
“JT won’t have Him,” says the man. 
“Then thou shalt not have one more 
offer of Him,—never, never, again. 
Thou shalt go to the Assembly, and 
hear the great messages, but I will 
not speak one word to thee,—others 
shall be saved by thy side, but I will 
have nought to say to thee. Thou 
shalt hear of the greatest goodness 
and the greatest love, and thy heart 
shall not be made tender thereby. 
Thou shalt hear the weightiest 
menaces and judgments, and in 
nowise be affrighted..— Dr. Owen 
Thomas. 


“Many of you have had not only 
my best, but also the best of God! 
God has done His best for you, and 
yet you do not believe. What more! 
More! More!! God has nothing 
more for some of you. Nothing, 
nothing, nothing. There will remain 
upon you some awful responsibility, 
my dear people,—people that are on 
the way to the everlasting world,— 
God having done His best to save you, 
—yet failed.,—Dr. Owen Thomas. 


A Bible Society meeting was held 
at Beaumaris, presided over by the 
Most Hon. the Marquis of Anglesea, 
who had just returned from the battle 
of Waterloo with great distinction 
and glory, but minus a limb lost on 
the field of battle. 

The Rev. John Elias was the repre- 
sentative speaker for the Noncon- 
formists, and although there were 
many in the audience who were 
bitterly prejudiced against him be- 
cause of his Nonconformity, his 
speech that day fairly won them over 
to his side. 


Having given a brief historical 
sketch of the Welsh Bible, paying 
high tribute to the distinguished 
translators thereof, he referred to the 
still existing scarcity of Bibles in the 
land, and the consequent low state of 
morality amongst the people. He 
compared the moral condition of 
Wales to a war,—a war between 
Christ and Satan. This led him to 
recall the scenes of the part associated 
with the chairman and Waterloo. 
With glowing eloquence and mar- 
vellous effects he poured forth the 
following sentences,—“ I think I see 
him (the Marquis) in the melee 
of battle riding upon his white 
charger,—that charger rushing to 
meet the armed men; his neck clothed 
with thunder, pawing in the valley, 
rejoicing in his strength, mocking 
fear and turning not back from the 
sword. The noble Marquis riding him 
in perfect self-possession, with calm 
countenance amidst the sound of 
battle leading his regiment to the 
fight. I fancy now that I hear the 
fighting host shouting victory. But, 
—but,—it is a victory at the expense 
of losing the noble general! A 
whizzing bullet comes from the 
enemy and strikes down the mighty 
warrior! Dead? Ha! No!! The 
angel of Providence rushed to the 
spot, and lifting up his hand against 
the messenger of death said,—* Touch 
not his life; take but his limb, his life 
is sacred. I have some better work 
for the noble warrior to perform. I 
want him as a leader of a better 
army, an army that is going to 
conquer the world, with the Word 
of the living God. I want him to 
preside over the meetings of the Bible 
Society. The enemy is bound, but 
the Word of God is not bound.” 
Those who understood not the 
language, seeing the commotion, and 
being entranced by the rapturous 
influence of the speaker, excitedly 
asked,—“ What was that?” “ How, 
how ?” “What did he say?” Even 
the Marquis himself could not keep 
back the tears, when quite bewildered 
in the midst of such emotions, he 
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inquired the reason, and was told 
that,—‘ it was an allusion to yourself, 
my lord, and the accident at Waterloo, 
where the interposition of Providence 
spared you to preside over this meeting.” 


It was an old custom at Rhuddlan, 
near Rhyl, to hold a fair for hiring 
reapers, every Sunday during harvest 
time. People came in crowds to this 
fair from all parts, some to be hired, 
and others to indulge in drunkenness 
and riotousness. Respectable farmers 
attended from the surrounding dis- 
tricts to hire labourers for the follow- 
ing week; and the wages promised 
there were taken as the standard 
wage for the different localities in the 
counties of Denbigh and Flint. Also 
it was customary to buy and sell 
scythes, reaping-hooks, and _ other 
agricultural implements, so that the 
Sabbath became a market day. In 
addition to this, the worst type of 
immorality and disorders were carried 
on in the public-houses. Hearing of 
this disgraceful state of things 
aroused the zeal of the fiery spirit of 
John Elias, and he resolved to make 
a bold attack upon this castle of the 
enemy. The day arranged for his 
visit to Rhuddlan to preach was made 
known in the various localities, there- 
fore, many hundreds came together 
to hear and to support him in his 
noble undertaking. Many friends 
came from St. Asaph, Denbigh, and 
other districts. 

The preacher arrived about half- 
past two o’clock, and took his stand 
on the highest step before the door of 
the house of one Mrs. Hughes, The 
New Inn. He gazed with a grave 
and dignified mien upon the great 
crowd before him, made up of thou- 
sands of labourers and _ farmers. 
Many of them carried their reaping- 
hooks and scythes upon their arms 
and shoulders, which made the sight 
one of the most awful that could be 
thought of on the day of the. Lord. 
In addition to the confused noise and 
turmoil of a hiring-fair, there could 
be heard also the sound of violins, 
harps, and the steps of the unruly 


dancers. The service was commenced 
by singing the following verse,— 
*- The earth belongs unto the Lord, 
And all that it contains ; 


The world that is inhabited, 
And all that there remains.’’ 


“T think,’ said one who was 
present, “that I never heard such 
effective singing; it was such that 
the whole tumultuous congregation 
was possessed with some unusual 
solemnity. The friends were afraid 
before coming there that the preacher 
and themselves would have been®ill- 
treated in such an ungodly place, but 
it happened quite different to this. 
The scythes and reaping-hooks were 
lowered and put out of sight before 
the singing of the first hymn was at 
an end. After this, portions of 
Scripture were read by Mr. Elias in 
his inimitable manner, and then he 
prayed. He thanked the Lord more 
than once for not allowing the earth 
to open and swallow that ungodly 
multitude alive into hell in their sins. 
He earnestly besought again and 
again that the Lord would put it in 
the hearts of the great men in the 
locality to uphold the sanctity of 
His holy day. He respectfully named 
the Bishop and the Deacon, Justices 
of the Peace, Ministers of the Estab- 
lished Church, Farmers, Publicans, &e. 
I never heard in the prayer of any 
man such importunity and wrestling 
with God for ananswer. The accom- 
panying effect and power of the 
prayer convinced everyone present 
that the Lord heard him, and was 
working mightily through him. 

“ His text was from Hxodus xxxiv. 
21,—“ Six days thou shalt work; but 
on the seventh day thou shalt rest; 
in earing-time and in harvest thou 
shalt rest.” 

He divided his 
clauses,— 

1. Six days shalt thou work. 

2. On the seventh day thou 
shalt rest. 

3. In the earing-time thou shalt 
rest, 

4. And in the harvest-time thou 
shalt rest. 


text into four 
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During the sermon he enumerated 
from the Word of God many of the 
terrible denunciations of Sabbath 
breakers and the precious promises to 
those who respect that day. He 
commented upon the passage in 
Jeremiah xvii., 27,—“ But if ye will 
not hearken unto me to hallow the 
Sabbath day, and not to bear a 
burden, even entering in at the gates 
of Jerusalem on the Sabbath day ; 
then will I kindle a fire in the gates 
thereof, and it shall devour the Palaces 
of Jerusalem, and it shall not be 
quenched.” 

He named several instances of the 
fierce judgments of God upon those 
who violated the law of the Sabbath ; 
amongst them he recailed the Great 
Fire in London that commenced on 
the day of the Lord, and that without 
doubt as a chastisement upon the 
people for their indifference and dis- 
respect to God’s Holy Day. In 
answer to the excuses and objections 
which might arise in the minds of his 
hearers he said,—*“ What if it is a very 
wet harvest; ought we to rest when 
the Sabbath is a fine day and the corn 
rotting on the field?” “Yes,” was 
thepreacher’s answer ; “Thou oughtest 
to obey the Commandment of God: 
‘In harvest time’ saith the Word of 
God, ‘thou shalt rest.’ The Lord would 
rather send a host of angels to garner 
thy corn than for thee to disregard 
His holy day.” 

After this, with a stretched-out hand 
and the tears flowing copiously down 
his cheeks, he repeatedly shouted to 
the people with all his might, “O 
Thieves! O Thieves!! O Thieves!!! 
To steal the day of the Lord,—steal 
the day of my God!” 

The words fell upon the ears of 
the people like a thunderbolt, so that 
every mind was filled with terror. 

Again he said,—* What if I have a 
loss and shall be unable to pay my 
way because of not doing my best in 
a wet harvest on the Sabbath day ?” 
“Tsay this to thee, there are thousands 
of those who have kept the Sabbath, 
they have had enough to live far 
better than thyself and enough 


to die a hundred thousand times 
better.” 


“Wherein God _ willing more 
abundantly to show unto the heirs of 
promise the immutability of his 
council, confirmed it by an oath.” 

“Why was it necessary for the 
God who cannot lie and who cannot 


err, to add an oath to His promise? - 


Was the promise too weak without 
the oath? Was the oath needed to 
strengthen the promise? No, there 
was no necessity, only so far as the 
spirit of contention remained in thine 
obstinate heart,—‘and an oath for 
confirmation is to them an end of all 
strife.’ There is sufficient power in 
this oath to settle for ever that 
dispute within thy mind. 

“«By myself have I sworn, saith the 
Lord.’ To whom? By myself. To 
one of the angels? No. To whom? 
To one of the mountains? No. The 
Snowdon and Moel Siabod will ere 


long be leaping like rams. To whom 
then. ‘By myself” ‘Once have I 
sworn by my holiness. ‘The Lord 


hath sworn by His right hand.’ That 
is suffiicient for ever. What hand ? 
His right hand. The hand that 
exalted His Son. 
exalted with His right hand” Except 
every promise be yea and amen in 
Christ, that hand which raised up 
Jesus from the grave will wither and 
become useless. The throne shall be 
overthrown by devils, the crown shall 
be pounded under the feet of the un- 
godly, if one poor sinner who believes 
shall be lost.”—John Jones, Talysarn 


“Do not praise him much to his 
face,—he is a young man; and do not 
look at him with a frown, nor despise 
his youth, lest he be discouraged, but 
rather pray for him and advise him.” 
—John Elias. 


“T know not why my Father hath 
so dealt with me; but I try to be 
silent, He is wise of heart.”—John 
Elias after a serious accident. 


‘Him hath God — 
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“Tf I were successful in bringing 
thousands to the Calvinistic Method- 
ists, without their coming to Christ,— 
that would only be void and worthless 
before the throne of Christ. ‘BURN 
THE WORK, AND THE PREACHER SUFFER 
Loss. ”—John Elias. 


A great crowd of enemies were 
deriding Howell Harris, and threaten- 
ing him and his companions with 
eruel treatment if he persisted in 
preaching Christ to them. As they 
were about to make the attack, the 
Reformer, who was just then an officer 
in the English army, lifted up his 
cape, thereby revealing the soldier’s 
uniform and the star on his breast, 
at the sight of which the enemy fell 
back with awe, and gladly listened 
to the message in peace and quietness. 


The Rev. Edward Matthews was 
preaching at Nazareth Chapel, Rhon- 
dda Valley, at an anniversary service, 
and the following is a summary of 
the very vivid description of the 
service given by the late Rev. J. 
Wyndham Lewis, Carmarthen,— 

“Dr. Saunders preached before 
Mr. Mathews on the text,—‘ The 
acceptable year of the Lord” We 
never heard the doctor more eloquent. 
This was surely one of the best services 
he ever had in Glamorgan. 

“Mr. Mathews’s text was Psalm xxv. 
16. ‘Turn thee unto me, and have 
mercy upon me, for I am desolate and 
afflicted.’ He dwelt extensively upon 
the words “desolate and afflicted,” 
the rendering in the Welsh being 
“lonely and poor.” 

“No one that is here has ever been 
as yet lonely in the true sense of the 
word. When we came into this 
world someone was in the room to 
receive and succour us. But as for 
hell—it is a place where each one 
will be lonely, — everlasting lonely. 
They love not one another there, 
neither do they sympathize with one 
another. Darkness! yea, utter dark- 
ness,—it will be eternal night in hell ! 
The sinner will see no one there for 
ever and for ever; and to all eternity 


he will hear naught coming through 
the gloom, but blasphemies, curses, 
and gnashing of teeth. 

“Just then a black cloud over- 
shadowed the valley; out of it 
lightnings flashed, and peals_ of 
thunder bellowed like a thousand 
bulls. This greatly intensified the 
effect made upon the hearers by the 
preacher’s description of the misery of 
the ‘lonely’ ungodly in the world to 
come. Everyone in the Church feared 
and trembled; even the preacher 
looked most grave and alarmed. Some 
of those sitting in the officer’s pew 
changed their countenances, others 
were bathed in tears, and one veteran 
deacon, striking his big staff against 
the floor of the seat, cried out, ‘Well, 
well, Mr. Matthews, dear, what shall 
we do?’ Then the preacher, with a 
shout that thrilled the assembly, 
said,—‘ Great heaven! Great heaven! 
Through the mercy of God, there is 
no necessity for anyone from here to 
go there, except he wills to go,—he 
persists in being lost! Jesus Christ 
became ‘lonely’ in order to keep 
company with the sinner in the valley. 
‘Of the people there was none’ with 
our Lord! He conquered the enemy 
himself; repentance was hid from 
his sight; he vanquished death,— 
swallowed it in victory, and he rose 
triumphantly on the morn of the 
third day! When the believer dies, 
Jesus Christ will be in the room. He 
will be with him in the river, to hold 
his head above the waves. ‘When 
thou passest through the waters I 
will be with thee; and through the 
rivers,—they shall not overflow thee. 

“Meanwhile, the congregation was 
rejoicing and praising God, one brother 
shouting, ‘Thanks, thanks be for ever 
to Him,’ and others jubilant at the 
sight of God’s way of deliverance 
from being ‘lonely’ in death and 
‘lonely ’ in the day of judgment.” 


The Rev. Thomas Jones and two 
friends went one Sabbath to Gwaen- 
ysgor, near Rhyl, in order to speak to 
the villagers about Christ. Upon 
their arrival, they found the villagers 


absorbed in games and other evil 
practices. Having suspected the 
object of the strangers’ visit, they 
began to ery out, “ Capture the Lamb, 
capture the Lamb.” 

Mr. Jones moved with compassion, 
approached them, and in a sympathetic 
voice, asked—“ Do you know, my 
friends, who the Lamb is of whom you 
are speaking? Will you please lay 
aside your games for awhile, so that I 
may talk to you a little about Jesus 
Christ ?” 

This was agreed to,—some were 
prostrate on the ground, others saun- 
tered about, and others attended to 
the words spoken. When it came to 
the praising part of the service, the 
three brethren failed completely for 
they were no singers. However, if 
they could not sing, they could weep, 
and the three men wept copiously, so 
much so that by their tears several of 
the gamesters were led to more serious 
thoughts and to a reformed life. 


“Study the Bible, study men. 
Strive to understand and to possess 
the best style of preaching the Gospel 
to men. 

“To compose a worthy sermon, and 
to preach it worthily is a fine art. 

“ Refrain from any kind of ‘low wit’ 
in the pulpit. 

“Beware of that boldness which 
is flippant and impudent.” — Dr. 
Saunders’s charge to Preachers. 


“So preach that servant girls can 
understand you; that will be good 
for all.” 


“QO Lord, Thou knowest that I 
have always strived to hold the light 
so that the people may see Thee. 
Instead of that, they look upon me, 
and say, ‘There’sa preacher! There’s 
a voice!’ If there is no other way to 
bring them to see Thee, O! Lord, cast 
me down entirely ; only do Thou, Lord, 
Thine own self lift me up again.” 

“Follow them, Lord, follow them 
with the influences of Thy Spirit. 
Leave them not, O God.” — Dr. 
Saunders. 
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“Christianity has exercised a 
reforming influence on science, art, 
and politics.” a 


“Christianity supplies life with 
new motives.” 

“The body of truth revealed in the 
Old Testament is incorporated and 
beautifully preserved in Christianity, 
whereas the dress in which it was 
clothed is rent in twain. The matter 


remains; the form only is removed. 
The one is permanent as eternity, 
immortal as God; the other is tran- 


sitory as time, and evanescent as one 
human generation after another.” 

“Man becomes an actual son of 
God by accepting the revelation of 
God in Christ as his heavenly Father.” 
—Dr. Harris Jones. 


“ All-pitying Lord and Saviour! © 


Save us from wandering in error and 
forgetfulness of the truth. 

“ May we not turn a deaf ear to the 
voice of thy mercy in Christ Jesus. 
Thou, Lord, wilt shield us from 
danger, and wilt teach our hands t 
fight. May we be strong in the Lor 
to fight the good fight of faith. _ 

“ Bring into captivity every thought 
in obedience to Christ. 

“May we exercise restraint on all 
our actions; save us from frivolity, 


lest we pay too much attention to the - 


external evidences of the truth, to a 


he ae 


: 


disregard of the spiritual. May our . 


will be employed in the work of our 


own salvation, as man was 
saved against his will. We pray that 
all the needs of our soul may be 
satisfied by Thee, who knowest all 
our needs. We come with nothing 
but emptiness. 
feeling poor and hungry; because 


; 
7 


never 


May we come, Lord, 


thou sendest the rich empty away. 
To the Lord belongeth mercy, although - 


we have rebelled against Him. We 
pray that thou would’st bless Christian 
Missionaries, —in Thine own good 
time send prosperity. Remember all 
classes of people, from the poor and 


destitute to the highest.”—Rev. D. C. 


Davies. 
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